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PREFACE 

THE  following  pages  are  an  attempt  to  restate  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  eschatology  in  a  systematic 
form,  covering  the  field  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  deal  with  the  general  question  of  immor 
tality,  but  only  with  those  aspects  of  it  leading  up  to 
and  embraced  within  the  Christian  Revelation. 
The  volume  is  addressed  to  the  Christian  mind  and 
heart,  and  it  is  respectfully  offered  to  my  brethren 
of  the  Ministry,  to  whom  these  problems  are  very 
pressing,  and  to  that  large  class  of  intelligent  Chris 
tian  laity  who  are  rightly  demanding  from  the  Church 
some  definite  teaching  on  this  subject.  The  minds 
of  many  within  and  without  the  Church  are  urgently 
asking  for  guidance  on  these  matters,  and  it  is  due 
to  these  troubled  souls  to  tell  them  as  clearly  and 
definitely  as  possible  what  the  Bible  has  to  say,  and 
what  are  the  principles  it  enunciates.  In  many 
respects  the  traditional  doctrine  is  no  longer  tenable, 
a  fact  which  the  Church  should  recognise,  taking 
courage  to  restate  its  official  teaching  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  may  lead  its  mind  into  fresh  aspects  of  the  one 
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great  truth  expressed  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  will  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty  if  the  Church  any  longer  ignores 
this  call  : 

"  So  while  the  world  rolls  on  from  age  to  age 
And  realms  of  thought  expand  ; 
The  letter  stands  without  expanse  or  range, 
Stiff  as  a  dead  man's  hand." 

If  our  people  are  left  without  any  definite  teaching 
we  need  hardly  be  surprised  if  they  become  the  prey 
of  a  "  Spiritism  "  which  professes  to  command  the 
unseen  world  and  to  make  our  beloved  dead  utter 
inane  trivialities.  That  subject,  however,  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  volume. 

The  world-war  from  which  we  are  now  emerging 
has  called  forth  many  books  on  the  Second  Advent 
and  Future  Destiny,  but  too  many  of  these,  intended 
for  the  general  public,  are  either  dominated  by  a 
literalism  which  ignores  the  historical  conditions  in 
which  New  Testament  doctrine  took  shape,  or  they 
proceed  so  independently  of  Scripture  teaching  that 
they  more  or  less  fail  to  appeal  to  Christian  faith. 
How  far  these  faults  have  been  avoided  in  the  present 
volume  the  reader  must  judge,  but  the  endeavour 
has  been  reverently  to  "  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  Churches,"  speaking  in  the  revealed  Word, 
and  to  express  this  frankly  to  the  people.  Believing 
as  I  do  that  all  theology  must  be  Theo-centric,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  God  is  the  guiding  prin- 
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ciple  all  through,  the  dominant  note  which  gives 
coherence  to  the  whole. 

What  is  otherwise  a  happy  exile  in  this  outpost  of 
Empire  has  its  disadvantages,  of  which  I  have  at 
times  been  very  conscious,  especially  for  purposes 
of  reference,  when  setting  out  to  write  a  book  of 
this  nature  ;  but  the  book  would  be  more  imperfect 
than  it  is  except  for  the  helpful  criticism  afforded  me 
by  my  colleagues,  Principal  G.  W.  Thatcher  and 
Professor  S.  Angus,  in  their  respective  departments 
of  Old  and  New  Testament.  My  debt  to  Professor 
H.  R.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  under 
taken  the  task  of  reading  the  proofs  and  seeing  the 
volume  through  the  Press,  is  a  kindness  to  an  old 
fellow-student  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  field 
of  study  which  is  appreciated  more  than  words  can 
express.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  of 
these  friends  bears  any  responsibility  for  the  views 
set  forth. 

RONALD  G.  MACINTYRE. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  COLLEGE, 
THE  UNIVERSITY, 

SYDNEY,  ist  January,  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  ESCHATOLOGY  OF  ISRAEL 

IF  the  subject  of  the  following  study  were  the 
general  question  of  immortality  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enter  in  some  detail  into  a  comparison  of  the 
various  ideas  current  in  the  ancient  world,  but  where 
the  object  in  view  is  a  statement  of  Christian  escha- 
tology  it  seems  unnecessary  to  range  over  the  whole 
field.  Even  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  beliefs  are  of 
minor  importance  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view, 
though  they  cannot  be  altogether  passed  by.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
Christian  eschatology  apart  from  Hebrew  ideas  as 
these  are  presented  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
as  they  developed  in  the  period  lying  between  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  and  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  that  development 
other  influences  from  beyond  Palestine  played  a  part, 
but  however  much  there  intermingled  with  post- 
exilic  teaching  ideas  which  drifted  in  from  the  great 
nations  which  lay  to  the  East  and  the  South,  Baby 
lonia,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  Jewish  faith  kept  on  its 
own  great  way,  and  its  teaching  took  its  main  content 
from  those  great  ethical  principles  which  belong  to 
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its  own  Monotheistic  faith  and  its  Messianic  hope, 
even  when  it  borrowed  the  form  of  that  teaching 
from  beyond  its  own  borders.  It  believed  in  a  God, 
supreme,  holy,  gracious,  and  all  its  hopes  here  or 
hereafter  were  inspired  and  moulded  by  that  faith. 
The  Hebrew  conception  of  God  was  the  one  ever 
dominant  note  in  all  its  thinking  on  the  varied 
problems  of  human  life.  In  a  sense  true  of  no  other 
ancient  religion  Hebrew  thought,  so  far  as  revealed 
in  its  literature,  was  theo-centric.  Israel's  God  was 
her  glory.  The  idea  of  God's  existence  and  activity 
was  the  one  primary  thought  with  which  the  Hebrew 
looked  out  upon  the  world  and  meditated  upon  the 
experiences  of  his  own  life.  It  was  not  a  bare  idea, 
but  one  growingly  rich  in  content.  God  was 
personal,  active,  intelligent  and,  above  all,  ethical  ; 
and  it  was  upon  the  gracious  ethical  character  of 
God  that  the  redemptive  hopes  of  the  nation  were 
built.  It  is  true  that  the  later  Jewish  conception, 
owing  to  absorption  in  the  Law  and  comparative 
neglect  of  the  prophets,  viewed  God  as  a  Law-giver 
and  Judge  rather  than  as  Redeemer.  But  the  hard 
dry  monism  of  the  period  preceding  the  Christian 
era  was  not  true  to  the  earlier  prophetic  teaching, 
and  it  was  this  prophetic  teaching  which  Jesus 
rescued,  expanded,  and  enriched.  The  Old  Testa 
ment  doctrine  of  God  profoundly  affected  the  course 
of  Hebrew  thought  about  an  after  life  ;  and,  as  the 
main  revelation  of  Jesus  was  the  revelation  of  God 
the  Father,  we  shall  see  that  the  doctrine  of  God  is 
the  determining  factor  also  in  New  Testament 
eschatology.  If  we  fall  into  the  tragic  blunder  of 
the  Jews,  and  conceive  of  God  as  essentially  Sove- 
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reign-Judge,  we  shall  fail  to  interpret  rightly  the 
New  Testament  teaching  about  the  Last  Things. 
Now,  it  was  to  a  people  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
in  their  hands  that  Jesus  spoke  His  message,  and, 
what  is  of  prime  importance,  He  chose  His  first 
disciples,  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  from 
among  those  whose  religious  life  was  steeped  in  the 
thought  and  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
true  that  Hebrew  canonical  books  were  not  the 
only  religious  books  which  nourished  the  national 
life  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  period,  and  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  apocalyptic  literature  which 
grew  up  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  This  apocalyptic  literature  is, 
however,  not  so  widely  divorced  from  the  ideas  in 
the  canonical  literature  as  is  often  assumed,  if  one 
does  not  emphasise  the  exaggerated  imagery  and 
less  spiritual  type  of  the  apocalyptic  books.  The 
apocalyptic  literature  has  in  it  many  ideas  which 
were  not  native  of  the  soil,  and  is  loaded  with 
similitudes  adopted  from  the  Babylonian  type  of 
Zoroastrianism,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  Old  Testa 
ment  Messianic  hope,  and  it  is  a  development  of 
that  hope  in  a  form  moulded  by  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  not 
a  departure  from  the  line  of  Old  Testament  teaching 
but  a  growth  out  of  it,  which  took  a  particular  form 
from  its  environment.  The  roots  of  New  Testament 
eschatology  must  be  sought  for  much  further  back 
than  the  age  of  apocalyptic  literature,  namely,  in  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  not  so  much 
in  the  specific  teaching  on  eschatology,  of  which 
there  is  very  little,  as  in  the  whole  religious  concep- 
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tion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  in  their  doctrine 
of  God. 


INFLUENCES  AGAINST  AN  ESCHATOLOGY 

When  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  it  is  sur 
prising  how  little  interest  seemed  to  be  felt  in 
questions  of  the  future  life,  its  possibility,  and  its 
conditions.  There  is  no  definite  teaching  about 
immortality,  though  certainly  there  is  nothing  op 
posed  to  such  ideas.  In  Hebrew  religion  there 
was  room  for  such  a  doctrine,  and  a  religious  atmos 
phere  favourable  to  it.  One  may  indeed  say  that 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  higher  minds  among 
Hebrew  writers  demand  a  doctrine  of  individual 
immortality,  but  no  clear  doctrine  emerged  within 
the  canonical  period  except  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
which  is  latest  of  all.  That  means  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  Hebrew  religion,  and  even  down  to  the 
latest  stage  of  its  canonical  literature,  there  was  no 
generally  felt  need  for  any  definite  teaching  on  this 
subject,  and  that  fact,  surprising  in  itself,  requires 
some  elucidation.  Had  the  need  been  felt  at  an 
early  stage  it  is  certain  that  by  the  time  of  the  exile 
the  Hebrew  would,  in  light  of  his  unique  religious 
advantages,  have  had  an  eschatology  far  in  advance 
of  the  Semitic  nations  around  him.  The  mind  of 
man  inevitably  tends  to  formulate  an  eschatology 
bearing  some  relation  to  his  advance  in  religious 
ideas.  He  has  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  incom 
pleteness  of  this  earthly  life,  and  a  corresponding 
revolt  from  the  thought  that  his  life  goes  out  like  a 
candle  in  the  wind.  The  visions  of  his  brain  in  the 
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dream  hours  familiarise  his  mind  with  the  thought 
of  the  existence  elsewhere  of  those  who  were  his 
associates  here  ;  and  love,  which  ever  strengthens 
the  wings  of  imagination,  would  not  readily  permit 
him  to  think  of  his  loved  ones  as  ceasing  to  be. 
Then  there  were  many  mysterious  powers  in  nature, 
and  these  he  thought  of  as  the  expression,  for  good 
or  evil,  of  some  super-human  personalities.  And, 
lastly,  if  it  was  not  natural  to  man  to  think  of  himself 
as  utterly  ceasing  to  be,  still  less  could  he  conceive 
of  the  fathers  of  his  race,  and  the  great  heroes  of 
whom  tradition  told,  as  now  non-existent.  Escha- 
tology,  usually  in  some  crude  form,  is  as  universal 
as  religion.  Yet  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  in 
Israel,  a  people  who  gave  to  the  world  the  highest 
type  of  religion  and  the  most  worthy  idea  of  God, 
eschatology  played  a  very  small  part  in  the  content 
of  its  religious  faith. 

Why  is  this  ?  It  would  seem  that  what  appears 
to  be  the  natural  trend  of  human  thought  must  have 
had  its  course  blocked  by  some  existent  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  religious  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  that  their  own  religious  ideas  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  not  to  call  for  an  effort  to  break 
through  these  conditions.  In  other  words,  the 
natural  trend  of  Hebrew  religious  thought  toward 
an  eschatology  was  affected  both  from  without  and 
from  within.  From  without  by  the  revolt  of  the 
higher  (Yahwistic)  faith  against  the  existent  escha 
tology  of  the  lower  (Semitic)  faith  in  and  around 
Canaan.  From  within  by  the  very  completeness 
and  strength,  the  vividness,  of  its  faith  in  God  as 
present  and  active,  which  obviated  any  felt  need 
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(with  few  exceptions)  to  let  faith  and  imagination 
travel  beyond  the  grave. 

Let  us  look  first  at  this  self-sufficiency  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  in  God,  a  sufficiency  which  did  not 
feel  any  call  to  extend  the  problem  of  life  to  the  other 
side  of  the  grave.  It  would  appear  that  the  absence 
of  eschatological  doctrine  from  the  Yahwist  faith 
was  due  to  the  very  strength  and  confidence  of  that 
faith  in  God,  to  the  assurance  that  God  was  active  in 
the  world,  all  powerful,  and  that  His  essential 
character  was  justice.  Because  God  was  in  their 
midst,  acting  with  grace  and  with  justice,  He  would 
fulfil  Himself  to  His  own  people,  and  for  that 
fulfilment  there  was  no  need  to  wait  until  some 
future  existence.  To  do  so  would  imply  that  God 
was  neither  so  active  nor  so  mighty  as  He  was 
conceived  to  be.  What  need  then  was  there  to  cast 
faith's  expectancy  forward  to  some  other  sphere  of 
existence  ?  The  pious  Israelite  was  vividly  con 
scious  of  God,  so  joyously  conscious  that  for  long 
he  refused  to  entertain  the  thought  that  God's  will 
would  not  be  done  here  and  now,  and  done  com 
pletely.  There  was  no  felt  necessity  therefore  to 
pass  into  some  other  world  or  form  of  existence  in 
order  to  see  God's  sovereign  will  complete  itself. 
There  was  no  better  life  than  this  if  God's  favour 
rested  upon  it.  The  contrast  was  not  between  this 
life  and  some  other  life  but  between  this  life  as  lived 
with  or  without  God.  To  the  pious  Israelite  the 
risk  was  that  by  passing  from  this  life  he  might  lose 
the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  and  the  vision  of 
the  Eternal.  Only  when  we  realise  this  do  we  per 
ceive  something  of  the  difference  Christ  has  made. 
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Communion  with  God,  the  sense  of  the  nearness  of 
God,  all  the  best  that  religion  could  give,  was  here. 
It  was  a  great  adventure  to  pass  down  into  the  grave, 
and  might  even  be  a  disaster  involving  loss  of  the 
Divine  presence.  "  Behold  the  righteous  shall  be 
recompensed  in  the  earth  :  how  much  more  the 
wicked  and  the  sinner  !  "  (Proverbs  xi.  31)  ;  and 
this  idea  goes  back  to  the  earliest  stage  of  Yahwist 
worship.  The  ethical  character  of  Deity  shone  with 
ever  clearer  light  as  the  revelation  progressed,  but 
God  was  never  other  than  just  and  gracious  to  His 
covenanted  people.  This  vivid  sense  of  the  ever 
present  God  was  at  the  very  heart  of  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  and  it  tended  to  nullify  any  pressing  sense 
of  need  to  seek  in  another  sphere  the  complete  fulfil 
ment  of  God's  moral  governance.  It  was  possible  to 
hold  this  faith  with  comparative  ease  in  the  simpler 
and  less  complex  life  of  a  primitive  and  pastoral  people, 
where  the  thread  of  life  has  fewer  knots,  but  the 
time  came  when  it  was  held  with  increasing  difficulty, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  Wisdom  literature  (e.g.  the 
Book  of  Job  and  certain  of  the  Psalms).  When 
that  time  came  the  troubled  mind  began  to  seek  a 
way  out  towards  an  eschatology,  and  this  process  is 
only  in  its  beginnings  in  the  canonical  literature. 

A  second  influence  which  hindered  the  develop 
ment  of  eschatology  was  the  absence  of  individual 
ism,  at  least  in  the  form  which  has  so  deeply  affected 
modern  life.  The  individual  Israelite  cherished  no 
"  place  in  the  sun  "  for  himself.  He  existed  in  and 
for  the  tribe  or  nation.  '  The  correlatives  in  those 
days  were  God  and  people.  What  gave  a  people 
distinctiveness  was  that  it  had  a  god,  and  what  gave 
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a  god  existence,  or  at  least  respect  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  was  that  he  had  a  people.  So,  the 
religious  unit  in  Israel  was  the  people  that  came  out 
of  Egypt.  Jehovah  was  God  of  the  people.  The 
individual  shares  in  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom, 
but  he  does  so  only  as  a  member  of  the  people. 
This  conception  of  solidarity  and  the  repression  of 
individualism  is  strange,  and,  as  happens  with  things 
distinctive,  scholars  may  have  exaggerated  it.  It  is  a 
consideration  however  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  the  Old  Testament.  It  explains  many  things, 
and  gives  a  different  colour  to  some  other  things."  i 
But  it  would  be  quite  false  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
Israelite  to  say  that  he  was  lost  in  the  nation.  That 
would  be  only  to  betray  the  difficulty  of  our  ex 
aggerated  individualism  in  understanding  the  point 
of  view  of  the  pious  Israelite.  The  truth  is  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  nation.  His  life  was  real  to 
him  as  a  part  of  that  unified,  national,  covenanted 
relation  to  God.  He  himself  contributed  something 
to  that  great  stream  of  the  national  life  of  Yahweh's 
people,  which  would  flow  on  forever,  blessed  them 
selves  and  a  blessing  to  all  other  nations.  His 
death  would  not  end  his  share  in  the  life  of  God's 
people,  for  he  lived  on  in  his  children  and  his 
children's  children.  His  faith  did  not  look  to  an 
individual  immortality  separate  from  his  people. 
His  life  was  passed  on  through  his  descendants  as 
contributory  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
Such  ideas  may  seem  to  us  unreal  and  unsatisfactory. 
Not  so  to  the  Israelite,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  they 

1  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Expositor,  1895,  p.  323. 
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met  the  needs  of  his  soul,  and  shut  out  any  necessity 
for  facing  the  problems  of  a  future  life  in  some  other 
sphere.     Once  and  again  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation  a  more  vivid  sense  of  individuality,  and  of  the 
personal  relation  to  God,  raised  in  the  soul  the  cry 
for  a  more  personal  immortality,  and  faith  flashed 
its  answer  upon  the  darkened  sky  ;   but  not  till  the 
time  of  the  exile  did  individualism  come  to  its  own. 
To  say  that  the  Israelite  had  not,  and  felt  no  need 
for,  a  doctrine  of  immortality  does  not  mean  that  he 
thought  of  his  life  as  extinguished  at  death.     The 
idea  of  extinction,  or  of  pantheistic  absorption  in 
Deity,  was  quite  foreign  to  him.     God  was  in  the 
world  yet  distinct  from  the  world,  Sovereign  Ruler 
guiding   its   course   and   always   supreme   over   it. 
The  Israelite  himself  had  a  personal  relation  to  God, 
mediated  no  doubt  through  the  nation,  but  none  the 
less  his.     God  knew  him  as  a  person,  he  knew  God. 
There  seemed  to  lurk  in  his  mind  an  obscure  sense 
that  this   personal  relation  would  remain  his.      It 
was  the  root  out  of  which  a  doctrine  of  immortality 
would   yet   come   to   light.      If  there  are  passages 
which  seem  to  indicate  an  utter  cessation  of  being,1 
these  mark  moments  of  deep  despondency  and  are 
not  the  normal  faith.     Yet  in  a  general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  the  thought  of  immortality,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  called  such,  was  negative  rather  than  positive. 
A  third  influence  operating  in  the  same  direction 
was  the  presence  of  an  eschatology  common  to  the 
Semitic  nations  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  inherited 
by  the  Hebrews,  an  inheritance  strengthened  by  the 

1  Cp.  Eccles.  iii.  18-22,  Job  xiv.  10-12. 
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presence  of  the  heathen  peoples  still  dwelling  in 
Canaan.  Of  that  Canaanitish  and  heathen  escha- 
tology  we  must  speak  in  more  detail  in  the  second 
part  of  this  chapter.  For  the  moment  we  merely 
note  its  presence  and  its  effect  upon  the  Israelite. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Israel  as  a  nation  was 
feeling  its  way  from  a  henotheism  to  a  pure  ethical 
monotheism.  Under  Divine  guidance  it  was  devel 
oping  that  type  of  religion  which  is  its  great  contri 
bution  to  the  world's  good.  In  the  course  of  that 
development  it  had  to  cast  off  practices  and  reject 
ideas  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  lower  religion, 
a  religion  which  was  common  to  Semitism  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  to  the  Semitic  peoples  of 
Northern  Arabia  with  whom  the  Hebrews  had  more 
intimate  connection  than  is  usually  recognised. 
With  what  difficulties  and  many  relapses  it  accom 
plished  this  task  the  Old  Testament  bears  witness  ! 
Yahwism  had  its  rival  in  the  older  heathenism  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  rival 
influence  was  not  readily  or  speedily  set  aside.  We 
must  therefore  recognise  a  twofold  stream  of  religious 
ideas,  twofold  at  least  in  its  sources,  flowing  in  the 
same  channel  of  national  life,  but  never  quite  mixing 
until  at  a  late  stage  of  canonical  history.  This 
was  the  earlier  Semitic  and  Canaanitish  faiths,  and 
the  later  and  purer  Yahwism.  What  eschatology 
existed  through  the  greater  part  of  canonical 
history  belonged,  in  the  main,  to  these  heathen 
sources.1  It  preceded  the  Yahwist  faith,  and  the 

1  The  writer  believes  that  the  eschatological  influences  referred  to 
were  mainly  Semitic,  but  he  recognises  that  other  heathen  influences 
may  also  have  had  part,  e.g.  that  of  Philistia. 
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comparative  study  of  religion  shows  how  tenaciously 
old  heathenish  ideas  are  retained  in  the  popular  mind. 
Many  centuries  of  Christianity  have  not  yet  effaced 
all  trace  of  such  ideas  from  European  nations, 
especially  among  such  people  as  live  the  simple  life 
of  a  peasantry.  In  the  history  of  religion  escha- 
tology  is  the  last  element  in  it  to  undergo  change. 
It  resists,  with  extraordinary  persistence,  the  dis 
integrating  or  transforming  influence  of  new  ideas  or 
a  new  faith.  Only  as  we  bear  this  in  mind  can  we 
recognise  how  little  the  pious  Israelite  felt  the  need 
to  operate  with  his  new  faith  or  higher  revelation  in 
the  region  of  eschatology.  The  people  as  a  whole 
clung  to  the  old  eschatology  without  reasoning  about 
it.  What  eschatology  of  the  individual  existed 
belonged  to  the  heathenism  of  Canaan  and  to  the 
Semitism  in  which  the  roots  of  Israel  lay,  rather  than 
to  the  faith  in  Yahweh.  This  primitive,  non- 
Israelitish,  eschatology  met  to  some  extent  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  people,  in  common  with  all 
nations,  to  formulate  some  kind  of  faith  regarding 
the  life  beyond  ;  that  is,  the  want  was  partly 
supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  shortly,  the  Yahwist  faith  was  at  times  in 
conscious  antagonism  to  this  eschatology  and 
sought  to  deny  it  any  place  in  religion.  Thus 
the  presence  of  a  primitive  eschatology  helped  to 
meet  the  popular  need,  and  so  lifted  the  pressure 
off  the  Yahwist  faith  to  work  out  an  eschatology 
of  its  own  ;  while  the  revulsion  of  Yahwism  from 
this  primitive  eschatology  had  tended,  as  is  almost 
inevitable  in  such  cases,  to  make  it  leave  the 
whole  question  alone.  For  a  time  at  least  the 
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position  of  Yahwism  towards  eschatology  was  one 
of  negation. 

When  we  take  account  of  the  three  influences 
named  (i)  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  Yahwist  faith  in 
God's  rule  in  the  world  ;  (2)  the  absence  of  any  keen 
sense  of  individualism  ;  (3)  the  presence  in  their 
midst  of  a  heathen  eschatology  alien  to  Yahwism 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  almost  total 
absence  from  the  Old  Testament  of  any  doctrine  of 
immortality,  and  of  an  eschatology  at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  high  doctrine  of  God  attained  in  Israel. 
It  is  manifest  that  this  ill-balanced  condition  of 
things  could  not  last.  The  faith  of  the  pious 
Israelite  would  yet  work  out  for  itself  an  eschatology 
in  harmony  with  his  doctrine  of  God,  but  it  could 
not  be  worked  out  in  vacua.  The  old  eschatology 
persisted  and  the  Yahwist  had  in  the  end  to  make 
terms  with  it,  and  to  incorporate  part  of  it  into  his 
own  faith.  In  doing  so,  however,  the  great  advance 
made  by  Israel  in  its  ethical  conception  of  Deity 
must  tell  upon  his  eschatology,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  where  the  faith  of  Israel  (Yahwism)  took 
over  parts  of  the  primitive  eschatology  it  ethicised 
it,  i.e.  it  introduced  ideas  of  reward  and  punishment 
into  the  after  life  and  transformed  the  character  of 
Sheol. 

This  explains  also,  in  some  measure,  the  fact  that 
even  down  to  the  time  of  our  Lord  we  meet  with  a 
denial  of  any  eschatology,  and  therefore  of  any 
immortality,  by  a  party  in  Israel,  known  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  Sadducees.  It  is  inaccurate  to 
say  that  they  only  accepted  the  Pentateuch  as 
authoritative,  and  on  that  account  denied  any  after 
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life.  Their  denial  was  not  due  to  any  limitation  of 
what  belonged  to  the  sacred  writings.  No  doubt 
they  were  influenced  in  their  denial  by  the  material 
ism  which  they  affected,  but  it  was  mainly  due  to  the 
conservatism  of  which  they  were  the  proud  upholders. 
They  claimed  to  be  the  consistent  preservers  of  the 
true  faith  of  Israel,  defending  it  from  innovations 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  revelation  of  Yahweh. 
They  held  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  did  not 
belong  to  the  true  faith  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  therefore,  as  theological  purists,  they  discarded 
the  whole  notion  of  an  after-world.  For  the  same 
reason  also  they  rejected  the  developed  Messianic 
doctrine  of  later  Judaism.  One  can  see  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  out  an  arguable  case  on  their  side 
from  that  point  of  view,  and  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
in  refuting  them,  framed  His  argument  as  an 
inference  from  what,  at  first  sight,  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  bearing  upon  immortality,  is  further 
evidence  that  a  conservative  literalism  might  well 
defend  itself  against  a  doctrine  of  immortality. 

THE  RELATION  OF  HEATHEN  AND  YAHWIST 
ESCHATOLOGY 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said  as  to 
the  two-fold  influence  at  work  in  the  eschatological 
thought  of  Israel,  we  are  in  a  better  position  from 
which  to  look  at  the  confusion  of  views  which  meets 
us  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  frame  any  consistent  doctrine  of  the 
Last  Things  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  simply 
does  not  exist.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  draw  a  clear 
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line  of  distinction  between  what  belonged,  in  the 
popular  mind,  to  the  old  Semitic  eschatology  and 
what  was  more  peculiar  to  the  piety  of  the  Yahwist. 
These  two  influences  were  currents  in  the  same 
stream  of  national  life.  At  the  same  time  we  believe 
it  is  possible,  indeed  necessary,  to  take  account  of 
these  two  influences,  and  that  they  can  be  recognised 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  bring  out  the  nature  of 
each,  and  to  trace  their  interaction. 

What  eschatology  of  the  individual  existed 
belonged  to  the  common  stock  of  Semitism,  though 
its  range  was  even  wider.  It  was  believed  that  the 
dead  were  in  some  way,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  touch 
with  the  interests  of  this  world.  That,  however, 
was  not  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  but  of  fear,  for  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  were  not  regarded  as  bringers  of 
good.  The  effort  of  the  living  was  to  keep  the 
spirits  away  and  to  discourage  them  from  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life.  They  were  thought  of 
with  terror,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  induce 
them  to  remain  in  or  about  the  grave,  or  at  least  to 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  way  back  to 
the  former  abode.  As  an  additional  protection  the 
near  relatives  changed  their  garments  and  otherwise 
sought  to  make  it  hard  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead  to 
recognise  them.1  For  a  man  or  woman  to  have 
dealings  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  was  a  cause  of 
fear  mingled  with  hatred.2  It  was  believed  that 
the  person  existed  after  death,  and  that  the  spirit 
hovered  about  the  place  of  burial  for  at  least  three 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Kautzsch  and  Charles,  Margoliouth  dissents 
from  it. 

2  Cp.  Exodus  xxii.  18,  Lev.  xx.  6,  2  Kings  xxi.  6. 
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days,  and  still  required  sustenance.1  The  living 
were  willing  to  supply  that  need,  but  more  out  of 
fear  than  from  love.  The  practice,  however,  was 
condemned  in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  at  least  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though  the  opposition 
probably  goes  much  further  back.  The  view  that 
ancestor  worship  was  associated  with  or  developed 
from  these  customs,  or  that  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  dead,  is  more  than  doubtful. 

SHEOL,  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DEAD 

As  the  dead  were  assumed  to  be  still  existent 
there  must  be  some  region  wherein  they  dwelt. 
This  was  known  as  Sheol.  The  word  probably  means 
a  hollow  place.2  That  this  was  the  idea  in  mind 
is  strengthened  by  the  use  of  an  alternative  term, 
"Pit  "  (Psalm  i.  ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18).  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  any  topography  of  Sheol.  It  belongs  not 
to  revelation  but  to  the  inheritance  of  Israel  from 
primitive  religion,  and  it  bears  evidence  of  its 
heathen  ancestry.  It  is  "a  jand  of  darkngss^.as 
darkness  JLtsel£  a^  land  of  the  deep  darkness,  without 
any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness  " 
(Job  x.  22).  Into  it  were  gathered  all  the  dead 
without  respect  of  persons  or  character,3  the  wicked 
are  there,  and  the  weary  rest  there,  the  small  and  the 
great,  kings  and  counsellors,  the  master  and  the 
servant  are  all  there  (Job  iii.  13-19).  It  was  simply  . 
the  place  where  the  dead  went,  without  any  idea  of  \ 

1  Cp.  the  most  probable  rendering  of  Deut.  xxvi.  14. 

2  Cp.  German  "  Holle,"  English  "  Hell." 

3  From  that  under- world  of  shades   Samuel  came  up   (i    Sam. 
xxviii.  n). 
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either  reward  or  penalty,  or  any  recognition  of  good 
or  bad  (Eccl.  ix.  2-3).  It  was  an  under-world  of 
darkness,  an  open  yawning  mouth  (Isaiah  v.  14) 
which  swallowed  up  the  dead,  and  in  those  gloomy 
depths  the  dead  existed  but  could  not  be  said  to 
live.  It  was  a  sad  contrast  to  life  on  earth.  In 
She61  the  personality  was  reduced  to  a  weak  miser 
able  counterpart  of  its  former  self.  It  was  a  land  of 
silence  and  forgetfulness  (Psalm  Ixxxviii.  12),  where 
all  communion  with  God  ceased — "  they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  Thy  truth  " 
(Isaiah  xxxviii.  18) — and  where  there  could  be  no 
more  experience  of  the  loving-kindness  and  right 
eousness  of  God  (Psalm  Ixxxviii.  11-12).  In  that 
under-region  the  dead  continued  a  shadowy  existence 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  earth,  and  in  form  resem 
bling  their  earthly  bodies  (i  Sam.  xxviii.  14,  Isaiah 
xiv.  7-16),  but  it  was  a  distressful  existence,  separate 
from  God.  No  wonder  that  the  Israelite  shrunk 
from  such  a  fate  and  protested  to  God  against  it. 
"  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  when  I  go  down 
to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  dust  praise  thee,  shall  it 
declare  thy  truth  ?  "  (Psalm  xxx.  9). 

In  this  conception  of  Sheol  which  meets  us  in  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  no  psychological  distinction 
between  soul  and  spirit,  though  the  Yahwist  faith 
tended  towards  some  kind  of  distinction.  It  was 
the  man  himself  who  passed  down  to  Sheol,  "  the 
living  person  becomes  in  the  Beyond  a  dead  person, 
retaining  a  negative  existence,  a  weakened  edition  of 
his  former  self,  his  faculties  dormant,  without 
strength,  memory,  consciousness,  knowledge  or  the 
energy  of  affection.  The  identity  continues  ;  the 


form  persists,  so  that  he  can  recognise  and  be 
recognised  ;  the  consciousness  is  capable  of  waking 
up  in  some  degree  out  of  its  deep  slumber." 
Sheol  was  no  part  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  for  long  the  revealed  religion 
protested  against  its  very  existence.  It  belonged 
not  to  revelation  (Yahwism)  but  to  the  persistence 
in  the  popular  mind  of  ideas  which  were  there  before 
the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  Yahwist  faith  dawned 
upon  the  national  consciousness.  As  Prof.  A.  B. 
Davidson  has  said,  "  Old  Testament  statements 
about  Sheol  chiefly  reflect  the  popular  sentiments 
and  have  very  little  positive  value,"  2  and  one  may 
add  that  they  have  been  given  quite  an  undue  place 
in  systematizing  the  biblical  doctrine  for  Christian 
faith.  Sheol  is  neither  "  hell  "  nor  "  heaven,"  and 
to  incorporate  into  our  Christian  doctrine  ideas 
concerning  it  which  meet  us  in  the  Old  Testament 
belongs  to  the  uncritical  stage  of  biblical  study,  and 
to  an  indefensible  theory  of  verbal  inspiration. 
When  Isaiah  speaks  (xxxiii.  14)  of  "  the  devouring 
fire  "  and  the  "  everlasting  burnings,"  he  is  not 
referring  to  a  penal  reward  after  death,  but  to  the 
wrath  of  God  against  wickedness  in  this  life,  "  the 
peoples  shall  be  as  the  burning  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut 
down  that  are  burned  in  the  fire  "  (verse  12).  In 
that  day,  when  the  righteousness  of  God  will  manifest 
itself  against  the  wickedness  which  made  Assyria 
the  flail  of  God's  wrath,  who  shall  abide  it  ?  So  also 
must  be  interpreted  the  lurid  picture  in  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  24,  "  and  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon 

1  Salmond,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  201. 

2  Hastings,  Diet,  of  Bible. 
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the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed 
against  me  :  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched  ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
abhorring  unto  all  flesh."  The  prophet  has  not  in 
view  any  picture  of  an  under- world.  He  is  referring 
to  the  destruction  which  will  overtake  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  the  abandonment  and  exposure  of  their 
bodies  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  The  picture 
is  one  visible  to  the  godly  Israelite,  "  they  shall  go 
forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  against  me,"  and  this  judgment 
of  God  is  so  complete  that  the  subjects  of  it  will 
never  again  afflict  the  godly.  The  transference  of 
this  vivid  language  of  judgment  to  the  pains  of  hell, 
when  the  Jewish  doctrine,  in  the  post-canonical 
period,  adopted  an  elaborate  scheme  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  life  is  another  question, 
and  should  not  influence  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  its  historic  setting.  Not  till  we  come  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  belongs  to  the  apocalyp 
tic  period  of  Jewish  literature,  is  there  any  clear 
indication  of  punishment  in  a  future  life,  of  what,  in 
Christian  theology,  we  mean  by  "  hell."  It  is 
possible  to  find  adumbrations  of  it  in  Psalms  xlix. 
and  Ixxiii.,  and  in  Isaiah  xxiv.  21-22,  but  they  are 
much  too  faint  to  affect  the  statement  that  in  the 
Old  Testament  view  Sheol  was  a  place  of  no  moral 
or  religious  significance. 

On  the  question  as  to  what  part  of  man  descended 
into  Sheol  it  may  with  fairness  be  said  that  the  Old 
Testament  concerned  itself  hardly  at  all  with  such 
distinctions.  If  any  differentiation  is  to  be  accepted 
it  was  due  to  the  effort  of  Yahwism  to  save  something 
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from  the  open  mouth  of  She61.  The  Old  Testament 
has  no  distinctive  word  for  the  human  body  as  an 
organism,  and  has  therefore  to  make  use  of  phrases 
such  as  "  flesh,"  "  bones,"  "  belly,"  "  reins."  The 
whole  conception  of  man,  here  and  hereafter,  was 
such  that  the  Hebrew  did  not  feel  any  call  to  put  into 
antithetic  contrast  "  body  "  on  the  one  side  and 
"  soul  "  or  "  spirit  "  on  the  other.  Man  was  "  a 
living  soul  "  (Gen.  ii.  7).  Yet  the  livingness  of  the 
flesh  was  spoken  of  as  Nephesh  (Soul).  It  is  the 
Nephesh  which  departs  and  goes  down  into  Sheol,1 
and  which  on  the  restoration  of  life  returns  again  to 
the  body.2  Yet  "  the  flesh  "  (body)  belonged  to 
the  Nephesh  in  some  vague  way,  and  any  dishonour 
done  to  the  body,  or  any  want  of  proper  sepulture, 
distressed  or  affected  the  soul.  The  Hebrew  never 
conceived  of  a  naked  or  formless  soul 3  and  the  only 
conceivable  form  was  that  of  the  earthly  body.  The 
Nephesh  was  the  man  himself,  though  now  having 
such  an  uncertain  connection  with  his  body  that  he 
had  no  longer  the  free  use  of  it,  and  so  was  unable  to 
share  in  the  fullness  of  life.  This  was  especially  so 
seeing  that  "  the  Spirit  "  (Ruach),  an  idea  which 
belongs  to  the  Yahwist  faith  rather  than  to  primitive 
Semitism,  was  never  conceived  of  as  descending  to 
Sheol.  Death  had  maimed  the  man  ;  he  became 
weak  and  ineffective.4 

There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  question 
of  a  biblical  Dichotomy  or  Trichotomy.  Is  man 
bipartite  or  tripartite  ?  There  are  no  scriptural 
grounds  for  maintaining  three  distinct  entities,  body, 

1  Gen.  xxxv.  i&;  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  13.  2  i  Kings  xvii.  22. 

3  Cp.  Paul's  language  in  2  Cor.  v.  1-4.  4  Isaiah  xiv.  10. 
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soul  and  spirit.  All  that  can  at  all  be  argued  for,  so 
far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  is  that "  soul  " 
and  "  spirit  "  are  distinguishable  elements  in  man's 
nature.  Even  this  may  be  assuming  too  much,  and 
to  the  present  writer  it  seems  quite  impossible  to 
formulate  any  definite  psychology  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  use  of  the  terms  Nephesh  (soul) 
and  Ruach  (Spirit)  is  so  free  and  interchangeable 
that  any  assertion  in  one  direction  can  be  balanced 
by  texts  on  the  other  side.  The  terms  are  often 
interchangeable,  and  sometimes  used  together  in  a 
way  which  makes  them  synonymous.  Nephesh  is 
also  used  frequently  of  the  life  belonging  to  all  living 
creatures  as  well  as  to  man,  Ruach  rarely  so.1  Pos 
sibly,  as  is  suggested  by  Professor  Laidlaw,  the  only 
distinction  which  can  be  drawn  is  that  Ruach  (Spirit) 
is  generally  applied  to  the  animating  principle  of 
life,  and  Nephesh  (Soul)  to  the  animated  result.  It 
would  appear  that  Ruach,  as  a  general  rule,  has  the 
higher  signification.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
"  Spirit  "  is  never  said  to  go  to  Sheol.  It  returns  to 
God  who  gave  it.  Though  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  disentangle  the  threads  of  this  psychology,  it  may 
yet  be  possible  to  suggest  a  reason  why  they  are  so 
inextricably  interwoven.  We  believe  the  explana 
tion  lies  in  the  intermingling  of  primitive  religion 
with  the  later  Yahwism.  The  older  heathen  religion 
of  Canaan,  as  of  the  nations  around,  made  use  of  the 
term  Nephesh  as  its  designation  of  the  living  man. 
His  livingness  consisted  in  his  Nephesh,  and  it  was 
this  Nephesh  which  departed  into  the  place  of  gloom 
and  of  flickering  existence  for  a  time  at  least  not 

1  Gen.  vi.  17. 
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wholly  dissociated  from  the  body.  But  the  Nephesh 
in  Sheol  had  nothing  to  do  with  God,  as  God  was 
conceived  of  in  the  revealed  faith  of  Israel.  This 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  till  a  late  period 
Sheol  itself  was  no  »part  of  the  Yahwist  faith.  But 
the  ideas  relating  to  Sheol  were  much  in  the  popular 
mind,  and,  being  there  when  the  higher  faith  of 
Yahweh  began  to  claim  for  itself  the  Hebrew  people, 
remained  part  of  national  eschatology.  In  this 
higher  faith  God  was  the  one  source  of  all  that  is, 
and  especially  of  all  life.  Paul's  phrase  (Acts  xvii. 
28)  "  for  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  "  is  thoroughly  true  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
All  life  comes  from  God,  and  when  it  leaves  the  body 
it  returns  to  Him  who  gave  it.  The  tide  of  life  flows 
into  many  channels,  but  it  is  always  part  of  the  ocean 
whence  it  came,  and  in  the  ebb-tide  flows  back  to 
its  source.  Yet  this  did  not,  as  one  might  expect, 
lead  to  any  pantheistic  idea  of  God.  What  it  meant 
was  that  the  life  (the  Spirit)  was  divine  in  its  source, 
and  must  always  be  subject  to  the  Will  of  God. 
Ruach  (Spirit)  was  therefore  the  characteristic  term 
of  Yahwism  expressing  the  Yahwist's  conception  of 
his  own  relation  to  God.  It  never  succeeded  in 
supplanting  the  term  Nephesh  (Soul)  which  came 
from  the  primitive  Semitic  and  heathen  religion. 
The  two  terms  thus  continued  in  use,  though  the 
more  religious  content  of  the  term  Ruach  is  apparent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  Nephesh  and  Sheol  are 
conjoined  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ruach  and  Yahweh 
on  the  other. 

This  reaction  of  Yahwism  from  the  earlier  escha 
tology  of  the  heathen  religions,  with  their  practices 
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of  witchcraft  and  necromancy,  accounts,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  absence  from  the  higher  faith  of  an 
eschatology  of  its  own.  Its  attitude  was  one  of 
negation.  Sheol  and  Yahweh  had  no  dealings, 
"  the  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go 
down  into  silence"  (Psalm  cxv.  17),  "in  death 
there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee,  in  Sheol  who  shall 
give  Thee  thanks  ?  (Psalm  vi.  5),  "I  am  cast  off 
among  the  dead,  like  the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave, 
whom  Thou  rememberest  no  more  ;  and  they  are 
cut  off  from  Thy  hand,"  "  Shall  Thy  wonders  be 
known  in  the  dark  ?  and  Thy  righteousness  in  the 
land  of  forgetfulness  ? "  (Psalm  Ixxxviii.  5,  12). 
It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have 
assertions  of  God's  omniscience  as  embracing  Sheol, 
"  Sheol  is  naked  before  Him,  and  Abaddon  hath  no 
covering  "  (Job  xxvi.  6),  "  Sheol  and  Abaddon  are 
before  the  Lord  ;  how  much  more  then  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  !  "  (Prov.  xv.  1 1),  and  the 
striking  phrase,  "  If  I  make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold 
Thou  art  there  "  (Psalm  cxxxix.  8).  But  the  very 
point  of  such  expressions,  and  they  are  few,  lies  just 
in  the  fact  that,  ordinarily,  Sheol  is  outside  God's 
interest  or  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  more 
impressively  emphasises  the  idea  desired  to  be 
conveyed,  that  from  God  there  is  no  escape.  Yah- 
wism,  in  fact,  tried  to  ignore  the  popular  escha 
tology,  and,  where  it  could  not  ignore  it,  to  oppose 
it.  This  was  done  in  the  interests  of  the  higher 
faith,  which  held  to  the  efficacy  and  completeness 
of  divine  government  on  earth.  The  heroic  splen 
dour  of  that  faith  is  seen  in  the  way  it  clung  to  the 
righteousness  and  justice  of  God,  even  when  faith 
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was  battered  and  tempest-tossed  on  the  rough  sea 
of  life,  and  had  to  beat  up  against  the  contrary  winds 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  destruction 
of  the  righteous.  It  could  but  cry  to  God,  "  O 
spare  me  that  I  may  recover  strength,  before  I  go 
hence,  and  be  no  more"  (Psalm  xxxix.  13),  or 
comfort  itself  with  the  assurance  that  God  would  yet 
dig  a  pit  for  the  wicked,  and  cut  him  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  evil-doing  (Psalm  xciv.).  A  faith  so  ethically 
great  must,  some  time,  reach  an  eschatology  of  its 
own.  We  see  the  beginnings  of  that  process  in  the 
Book  of  Job  and,  more  fully,  in  certain  Psalms,  but 
meantime  it  scornfully  rejected  the  poor  substitute 
offered  by  the  heathen  religions  with  which  it  was  in 
contact.  As  Kautzsch  says,  "  the  whole  conception 
ofSheoL  .lies  outside  genuine  Yahwism,  and  was  at 
all  times  a  part,  indeed,  of  popular-faith,  but  not  of 
religion  proper."  1 

1  Hastings,  Diet,  of  Bible. 


CHAPTER  II 

YAHWISM  AND  IMMORTALITY 

IN  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
chapter  it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  slowness 
with  which  the  revealed  religion  of  Israel  developed 
a  distinctive  eschatology  of  its  own.  The  popular 
mind  clung  to  the  old  beliefs  about  the  dead,  and 
while  in  many  respects  it  accepted  the  purer  worship 
of  Yahweh  and  recognised  the  ethical  claims  of  His 
righteous  character,  it  did  not  allow  this  nobler  faith 
to  formulate  a  higher  and  purer  eschatology.  But 
these  heathen  ideas  about  Sheol  and  the  state  of  the 
dead  were  at  least  evidence  of  that  deep  sense  in  man 
that  existence  does  not  end  at  the  moment  of  death. 
Yahwism  must  eventually  meet  and  satisfy  that 
craving  of  the  human  spirit.  It  could  not  per 
manently  ignore  it,  still  less  deny  it.  Its  own 
doctrine  of  God  forbade  any  denial  of  immortality, 
and  it  struggled  towards  the  light  by  a  path  con 
sonant  with  its  own  character.  It  was  wholly  right 
and  worthy  in  its  protest  against  the  shadowy 
existence  which  was  all  that  heathenism  could  offer, 
and  we  can  see  in  the  Old  Testament  the  early  efforts 
of  Yahwism  to  attain  an  eschatology  worthy  of  its 
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noble  doctrine  of  God.  In  the  absence  of  an 
eschatology  of  its  own  it  had  to  lay  all  the  stress  of 
its  doctrine  of  God  upon  this  life.  But,  notwith 
standing  the  despondent  moods  we  meet  with  in  the 
Old  Testament,  that  emphasis  was  not  equivalent 
to  a  denial  of  immortality.  All  it  meant  was  that 
its  doctrine  of  God  had  not  yet  been  applied  widely 
enough.  For  a  time  it  contented  itself  with  op 
posing  the  popular  belief,  and  such  practices  as 
necromancy  and  offerings  to  the  dead.  It  was  thus 
mainly  a  negative  attitude,  and  in  the  earlier  stages 
it  was  absolutely  silent  upon  the  after-life.  In  the 
words  of  Prof.  G.  Adam  Smith,  "  for  the  most  part 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  display  towards  the 
future  of  the  individual  beyond  the  grave  a  steady 
indifference."  The  rewards  to  which  the  pious 
Israelite  looked  as  a  mark  of  God's  favour  and  an 
attestation  of  his  own  righteousness  were  confined 
to  this  world,  "  I  had  fainted  unless  I  had  believed 
to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living"  (Psalm  xxvii.  13).  His  hope  was  that  he 
might  live,  that  it  might  be  well  with  him,  that  he 
might  prolong  his  days  in  the  land,  for  thus  only 
could  he  have  communion  with  God.  Yet  the  fact 
of  death,  that  stern  inescapable  fact,  faced  him,  and 
there  was  no  word  with  which  to  meet  it  except  the 
miserable  word  of  heathenism,  the  prospect  of  Sheol. 
"  For  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol,  neither 
wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption 
(lit.  "  the  pit ")"  (Psalm  xvi.  10).  It  was  life,  fullness  } 
of  life,  he  craved  for,  and  continuance  of  communion 
with  God.  Only  in  rare  moments,  however,  when 
faith  strengthened  her  wings  for  a  momentary  flight  / 
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into  the  unknown,  had  he  any  hope  of  a  life,  such  as 
he  sought,  other  than  life  on  earth.  All  he  usually 
hoped  for  was  that  God's  favour  would  prolong  his 
days,  "  righteousness  delivereth  from  death " 
(Proverbs  x.  2).  But  the  fact  of  death  was  before 
him,  and  though  he  might  seek  to  ignore  the  moral 
and  religious  problem  in  it  if  the  righteous  man 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  saw  his  children  prosper, 
this  could  only  ease  the  pressure  of  the  problem,  not 
remove  it.  The  deeper  the  spiritual  experience, 
the  closer  the  communion  with  God,  the  more 
keenly  did  he  feel  it  could  not,  or  at  any  rate  should 
not,  come  to  an  end  even  at  the  close  of  many  days. 
Faith  dared  to  hope  that  somehow  something  better 
than  Sheol  might  be  the  experience  of  the  pious 
Israelite,  "  God  will  redeem  my  life  from  the  power 
of  Sheol,  for  He  shall  receive  me  "  (Psalm  xlix.  15), 
'  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel  and  after 
ward  receive  me  with  glory  "  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  24). 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  such  bold 
flights  of  faith  belong  to  a  period  considerably  later 
than  the  eighth  century,  that  is,  to  a  time  when  the 
consciousness  of  individuality  had  come  to  the  sur 
face,  and  the  doctrine  of  God  had  reached  its  highest 
point  in  Israel.  Any  approach  to  individual  immor 
tality  could  only  come  when  the  faith  of  Israel  was 
virtually  complete.  It  required  the  matured  faith  as 
revealed  in  Hoshea  and  Isaiah  (Deutero-Isaiah)  to 
give  to  the  Israelites  any  measure  of  assurance  that 
God  would  not  allow  even  death  to  dissolve  com 
munion  with  Him.  Yet  not  till  the  fourth  or  third 
century  B.C.  do  we  find  that  that  faith  had  really 
grasped  and  held  an  assurance  of  immortality. 
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If  the  popular  idea  of  Sheol  had,  as  Prof.  Davidson 
says,  "  little  positive  value,"  it  has  considerable 
historical  interest,  for  the  Yahwist's  faith  finally 
incorporated  that  idea  into  itself.  It  ended  by 
annexing  Sheol,  though  in  doing  so  it  ethicised  the 
idea.  A  distinction  was  eventually  made  between 
the  evil  and  the  righteous  after  death.  God's  moral 
government  ruled  even  in  Sheol,  though  only  in  the 
apocalyptic  literature  do  we  come  across  the  division 
of  Sheol  into  two  or  more  sections  representative  of 
moral  conditions.  By  that  time  Persian  (Zoro- 
astrian)  influences  helped  in  framing  the  topography 
of  the  under-world.  It  is  interesting  too  to  note 
how  a  man  such  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  a  unique  type  in  biblical  literature,  faced  the 
problem  we  are  considering.  He  was  no  mere 
worldly-minded  Epicurean,  but  a  religious  and 
devout  man,  who,  however,  differed  from  the 
prophets  in  that  his  faith  had  in  it  nothing  of  that 
ecstatic  element  which  was  as  wings  to  their  thought. 
He  was  a  sincere  Yahwist,  and  had  light  and  know 
ledge  sufficient  to  make  him  reject  with  scorn  the 
popular  eschatology  of  Sheol.  What  was  left 
therefore  to  a  man  of  religion  and  of  sense  but  to 
take  the  most  out  of  this  life,  and,  at  its  close,  when 
he  passed  into  the  dark  silence,  to  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  "  lived  "  while 
life  lasted  ?  It  was  the  common-sense  view  of  an 
enlightened  Yahwist,  according  to  the  light  of  his 
day,  and  we  wholly  misjudge  the  writer  if  we  esti 
mate  his  philosophy  of  life  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Christian  revelation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  true  stream  of  the  escha- 
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tology  of  Israel,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
heathen  religions  around,  lies  along  the  line  of 
her  unique  doctrine  of  God.  That  doctrine  was 
not  given  all  at  one  time.  It  was  at  first  but  the 
glimmering  of  the  dawn,  growing  in  clearness  and 
in  ethical  quality.  It  was  given  partly  by  direct 
teaching,  and  partly  embedded  in  history.  Yahweh 
was  a  God  of  power,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  He  was  a 
God  of  faithfulness,  keeping  covenant  with  His 
people  ;  He  was  a  God  of  grace,  showing  mercy 
unto  thousands  ;  He  was  a  God  of  righteousness, 
who  demanded  in  His  people  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart.  He  had  created  man,  and  made  him  "  but 
a  little  lower  than  God  "  ;  He  had  put  His  Spirit 
within  him.  It  was  this  spiritual  and  ethical 
relation  to  God,  not  any  inherent  quality,  which  gave 
to  man  his  worth  and  dignity.  His  life  was  the 
gift  of  God.  The  Hebrew  rarely,  if  ever,  thought 
of  man  as  man,  but  only  of  man  in  relation  to  God. 
Apart  from  that  relation  man  was  dust,  and  to  dust 
would  he  return.  And,  because  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  God  to  a  spiritual  ethical  mono 
theism  preceded  any  attempt  to  formulate  an 
eschatology,  the  resultant  eschatology  concerned 
itself  wholly  with  God's  chosen  people.  Immor 
tality  was  not  a  quality  of  man  as  such,  but  the  gift 
of  God  to  His  own  faithful  people  ;  that  is,  it  was 
ethically  conditioned.  Yahwism,  at  least  within  the 
'I  canonical  period,  had  no  idea  of  immortality  as  other 
than  a  privilege  belonging  to  those  who  had  a  special 
relation  to  God.  Even  in  the  apocalyptic  literature 
nearly  every  reference  to  resurrection  makes  it 
applicable  only  to  Israel.  The  genesis  of  the  doc- 
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trine  gave  it  that  character,  and  this  feature  of 
Yahwist  eschatology  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord 
and  of  Paul.  One  of  the  things  which  impresses  us 
in  our  study  of  biblical  eschatology  is  the  straight 
line  of  thought  which  runs  through  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Granted  that  foreign  matter  has 
coloured  the  stream,  yet  it  is  one  continuous  stream, 
rising  in  the  Yahwist  faith  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  passing  on  into  the  New  Testament,  though  in 
its  New  Testament  stage  purified  from  much  though 
not  all  of  the  foreign  matter  of  the  apocalyptic 
period.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  the  main 
explanation  of  this  most  interesting  fact  is  that  in 
both  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  question  is  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  and  therefore 
immortality  and  resurrection  are  determined  by 
relation  to  God.  We  have  too  readily  imposed  upon 
our  Church  doctrine  other  than  religious  ideas, 
ideas  which  may  be  present  in  the  Bible  but  do  not 
belong  to  revealed  religion,  or  ideas  dragged  in 
from  Greek  philosophy. 

In  tracing  the  rise  in  Israel  of  the  hope  of  immor 
tality  and  of  resurrection  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  borders  of  Israel.  Whatever  colouring 
was  given  to  these  ideas  by  contact  with  Persian 
eschatology  the  ideas  themselves  belong  to  the  faith 
of  Israel  in  God.  They  are  native  to  the  soil  of 
the  revelation  which  God  made  of  Himself  to  His 
chosen  people,  and  in  this  respect  differ  radically 
from  Greek  ideas  of  immortality  which  were  based 
upon  intellectualism.  As  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  the  primitive  Semitic  ideas  about  Sheol  lessened 
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for  a  time  the  urgency  for  an  eschatology  on  the  lines 
of  Yahwism,  but  the  chief  force  working  in  that 
direction  was  the  vigour  of  Israel's  faith  in  God. 
The  pious  Israelite  was  assured  that  God  was  so 
active  in  the  world  and  so  all-powerful  that  He  would 
completely  work  out  here  the  plan  of  each  life,  and 
fulfil  His  own  judgment,  therefore  there  was  no 
need  to  pass  on  the  completion  of  that  work  to  some 
other  sphere  of  existence.  Thus  the  very  strength 
of  Israel's  faith  in  God  hampered  the  rise  of  an  escha 
tology.  When  in  course  of  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  moral  problems  of  life  did  not  all  find  their 
solution  here,  then  Israel  found  itself  up  against  a 
mystery  of  faith,  the  outstanding  illustration  of 
which  is  that  glorious  piece  of  literature,  and  of 
moral  speculation,  the  Book  of  Job.  The  problem 
thus  raised  was  intensified  by  the  quickened  con 
sciousness  of  individuality.  But  the  important 
thing  to  note  is  that  the  idea  of  immortality,  and, 
later,  of  resurrection,  was  not  borrowed  from 
elsewhere.  It  came  out  from  the  womb  of  Yah 
wism.  It  was  the  child  of  Israel's  faith  in  God, 
and  consequently  it  had  a  religious  character  all 
its  own. 

In  the  early  stage,  when  the  sense  of  individuality 
was  not  so  keen  as  it  became  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  all  that  the  pious  soul  sought  was  to 
fulfil  his  days,  and  go  down  to  death  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  knowing  that  his  sons  would  continue 
to  share  in  the  covenant  blessings  of  Israel  ;  while 
to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days  was  to  lose  all, 
for  life  had  not  fulfilled  itself  and  death  had  nothing 
to  offer.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  bitter  cry  of 
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Hezekiah,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  the  gates  of  Sheol x; 
I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years.  I  said, 
I  shall  not  see  Jah,  Jah  in  the  land  of  the  living  : 
I  shall  behold  man  no  more  when  I  am  among  them 
that  have  ceased  to  be"  (Isaiah  xxxviii.  10-11  ; 
marginal  reading  of  R.V.).  It  was  the  same  despon 
dent  conviction  as  we  meet  with  in  Job,  "  Man 
lieth  down  and  riseth  not  :  till  the  heavens  be  no 
more  they  shall  not  wake,  nor  be  roused  out  of  their 
sleep  "  (Job  xiv.  12). 

Manifestly  such  a  hopeless  outlook  could  not  be 
the  permanent  outcome  of  faith  in  a  God  of  power 
and  of  grace  ?  "If  he  was  a  pious  man,  if  he  was 
a  man  who  never  felt  himself  deserted  by  God  in  this 
life,  he  was  bound  to  revolt  from  so  God-forsaken 
an  existence  after  death.  This  was  actually  the  line 
along  which  the  Hebrew  spirit  went  out  to  victory 
over  those  gloomy  conceptions  of  death,  that  were 
yet  unbroken  by  a  Risen  Christ."  2 

An  immortality  of  the  nation,  a  resurrection  of  the 
national  life  from  the  darkness  of  evil  and  the  burden 
of  oppression,  could  not  permanently  satisfy  the 
individual  who  realized  his  own  personal  relation  to 
a  God  of  grace.  If  the  thought  of  the  corporate  life, 
and  a  corresponding  corporate  immortality,  satisfied 
for  a  time  the  aspiration  of  the  individual  soul,  that 
could  only  be  till  the  sense  of  individuality  had,  as 
it  inevitably  must,  come  to  its  own.  Yet  it  has  to 
be  noted  that,  even  then,  the  effort  of  faith  did  not 
reach  to  what  in  our  Christian  creeds  is  meant  by 
resurrection,  at  least  not  till  the  third  century  before 

1  "  Gates  of  Sheol  "  ="  the  grave." 

-  Isaiah  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 
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Christ.  Faith  looked  to  immortality  as  continuance 
of  existence  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the  favour 
of  God  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  record  goes,  it  did  not 
meditate  upon  the  relation  of  soul  and  body,  probably 
because  such  distinction  was  not  before  the  mind  of 
Israel  at  that  stage.  When  it  conceived  of  immor 
tality  at  all  it  was  immortality  of  the  person,  without 
discussion  of  what  this  did  or  did  not  connote. 
This  is  the  idea  lying  behind  the  stories  of  Enoch 
and  of  Elijah.  These  men  did  not  go  the  way  to 
Sheol,  of  which  the  grave  was  the  gate  ;  they  passed 
to  God.  We  must  distinguish  therefore  between 
a  doctrine  of  immortality  and  a  doctrine  of  resur 
rection,  the  former  of  which  necessarily  precedes  the 
latter.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  experience  of  the  soul  in  communion 
with  God.  It  is  a  religious  conviction,  what  Ritschl 
has  called  "  a  value  judgment,"  and  has  all  the 
inward  assurance  which  comes  along  with  such  a 
judgment.  The  pious  soul  was  conscious  of  this 
communion,  and,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  being, 
he  protested  against  it  coming  to  an  end.  Faith 
assured  him  that  it  would  not  come  to  an  end,  that 
somehow  God  would  take  charge  of  him,  and  death 
would  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  Sheol  would  for 
him  be  non-existent,  "  I  will  ransom  them  from  the 
power  of  Sheol  ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death  : 
O  death  where  are  thy  plagues,  O  Sheol  where  is 
thy  destruction  ?  "  (Hosea  xiii.  14). 

The  question  will  be  discussed  later  how  far  the 
idea  of  an  individual  resurrection  is  present  in  the 
Old  Testament,  for  individual  resurrection  must  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  that  revivifying  of  the 
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national  life  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  rising  again  from 
the  dead,  and  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  (Chapter  xxxvii.),  and  in  such  say 
ings  as  that  of  Hosea  vi.  2,  "  After  two  days  will  He 
revive  us,  on  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us  up  and 
we  shall  live  before  Him."  It  may  perhaps  tend  to 
some  confusion  of  ideas  that  we  have  to  use  the  term 
"  resurrection  "  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
corporate  life  of  the  nation,  but  no  other  convenient 
term  would  be  true  to  the  imagery  of  the  prophets, 
and  so  long  as  the  necessary  distinction  is  borne  in 
mind  our  path  is  clear.  What  has  to  be  remembered 
is  that  a  doctrine  of  individual  immortality  and  a 
doctrine  of  individual  resurrection  should  not  be 
assumed  to  be  conterminous.  The  hope  of  personal 
immortality  arose  out  of  the  stress  of  spiritual 
experience  in  communion  with  God  ;  the  idea  of 
individual  resurrection  arose  out  of  the  conception 
of  the  Messianic  reign  upon  earth.  The  one,  that 
is,  was  a  purely  spiritual  experience,  the  other  was 
associated  with  the  expectation  of  a  definite  histori 
cal  event.  Thus  we  see  that  the  aspiration  after 
immortal  life,  that  is,  life  with  God,  was  present  in 
Israel  independent  of,  and  precedent  to,  any  idea 
of  what  we  mean,  and  what  the  apocalyptic  litera 
ture  (including  the  Book  of  Daniel)  meant,  by  the 
term  "  resurrection."  Apart  from  one  passage  in 
the  Book  of  Job,  which  will  be  considered  separately, 
the  Psalms,  those  great  outpourings  of  spiritual 
experience  and  desire,  afford  us  the  best  ground  for 
ascertaining  how  Israel  gained  a  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality.  The  presence  of  such  a  conviction 
is  mainly  based  upon  Psalms  xvi.,  xvii.,  xlix.,  and 
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Ixxiii.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  a  general  review  of 
Old  Testament  eschatology,  which  is  all  that  is  here 
attempted,  to  discuss  the  many  exegetical  problems 
raised  in  the  passages  bearing  upon  our  subject. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  without  claiming  that 
authority  which  could  only  belong  to  an  Old  Testa 
ment  expert,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  shut 
out  from  the  Psalms  the  expression  of  an  assurance 
which  implies  immortal  life  with  God.  The  sayings 
in  question  may  only  be  flashed  on  an  otherwise  dark 
sky,  there  for  a  moment  and  then  gone,  but  that  they 
are  there  is  full  of  significance,  and  is  the  promise  of 
a  clearer  daylight  of  faith.  There  is  in  them,  how 
ever,  no  hint  of  what  we  mean  by  resurrection. 
They  flash  up  the  hope  of  immortality,  and  at  that 
incipient  stage  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
any  word  about  resurrection.  In  the  Old  Testament 
we  find  the  hope  of  immortality  only  dawning,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  to  reason  about  it.  But  it  was 
an  immortality  of  the  person,  a  continuance  on  the 
other  side  of  death  of  the  communion  with  God 
which  the  pious  Israelite  enjoyed  here  ;  "  in  Thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy  "  (Psalm  xvi.  1 1),  and  his 
hope  was  to  continue  in  that  presence.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  as  a  religiously  conditioned 
experience,  it  was  an  immortality  for  the  pious 
Israelite  only.  Others  go  down  to  Sheol,  and  to  its 
maimed  God-forsaken  existence.  This  hope  might 
have,  by  itself,  developed  into  the  additional  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  content  with  the  conviction  that 
the  pious  soul,  in  the  full  powers  of  its  personality, 
would,  as  the  "  Shorter  Catechism  "  says,  "  imme- 
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diately  pass  into  glory,"  without  any  resurrection  of 
the  body  at  some  future  "  Last  Day."  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  assurance  of  immortality  arose  out  of  a 
spiritual  experience  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  for  the  same 
reason  confines  itself  to  the  immortality  of  the 
believer,  though  it  had  of  course  the  seal  set  to  that 
assurance  in  the  fact  of  the  risen  and  living  Saviour. 
The  doctrine  of  resurrection  which  was  developed 
in  later  Judaism  owed  its  rise,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  to  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth.  Reanimation  of 
the  body  became  necessary  in  order  that  departed 
saints  might  not  be  denied  a  share  in  that  Messianic 
Kingdom. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  JOB 

In  any  consideration  of  the  question  of  immor 
tality  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  one  unique 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Job  which  merits  special 
consideration.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  any  definite 
date  for  this  remarkable  book,  which  Carlyle  called 
"  one  of  the  grandest  things  ever  written  with  the 
pen."  The  great  majority  of  Old  Testament  scholars 
allot  some  date  between  the  seventh  and  fourth 
centuries  B.C.,  and  if  any  more  definite  time  within 
that  period  may  reasonably  be  accepted  it  would 
probably  be  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  book  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  "  wisdom 
literature,"  the  literature  of  reflection,  took  its  rise. 
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The  passage  of  special  importance  to  us  now  is 
Job  xix.  25-29,  more  particularly  verses  25-27. 
Unfortunately  the  Hebrew  text  is  so  uncertain,  and 
the  exegesis  of  the  passage  so  difficult,  that  even  so 
competent  an  Old  Testament  scholar  as  Dr.  Schultz 
is  in  despair  of  arriving  at  anything  like  finality. 
One  must  adopt,  even  tentatively,  some  rendering, 
and  the  following  seems  as  reasonable  as  any  other, 
"  But  I  know  that  my  vindicator  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  up  at  the  last  upon  the  earth.  And  after  my 
skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed  yet  from  (or  in)  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see  on  my  side, 
and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  as  a  stranger." 
The  question  before  us  is  whether  or  not,  "  in  a 
passionate  desire  to  escape  from  a  tragic  and  hopeless 
present,  his  (Job's)  mind  makes  a  series  of  lightning- 
like  flights  of  faith,  glancing  hither  and  thither 
through  space  and  time,  rising  from  earth  to  heaven, 
descending  beyond  the  tomb  and  returning  ;  and 
finally  rending  the  veil  of  flesh,  that  he  may  stand  in 
imagination,  as  he  shall  one  day  in  reality,  face  to 
face  with  God,  satisfied  not  with  this  or  that  attribute 
— wisdom,  justice,  or  even  love — but  with  a  beatific 
vision  in  which  'all  attributes  are  forgotten." l 
Prof.  Strahan,  at  whose  feet  an  old  fellow-student 
would  sit  with  great  respect  on  any  question  of  Old 
Testament  interpretation,  believes  that  Job,  not 
withstanding  the  gloom  of  despondency  which  is 
otherwise  unbroken,  went  suddenly  through  these 
lightning-like  spiritual  gymnastics,  and  fell  back  to 
his  old  condition  with  never  an  after  hint  of  that 

1  The  Book  of  Job,  by  James  Strahan,  p.  176. 
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wonderful  experience.  With  all  respect  I  venture 
seriously  to  doubt  it.  Only  the  most  clear  statement 
and  unquestioned  text  would,  in  light  of  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of  all  the  rest  of 
this  great  poem,  warrant  the  acceptance  of  an  inter 
pretation  which  makes  these  verses  absolutely 
unique  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  lonely  rock  in  an 
uncharted  sea.  Had  Job  once  seen  it,  much  less 
had  he,  for  a  brief  moment,  rested  upon  it  like  a 
wing-weary  bird,  he  would  not  have  forgotten  the 
experience,  and  the  denouement  of  the  drama  would 
be  other  than  it  is.  I  am  not  unconscious  of,  nor 
unimpressed  by,  the  fact  that  a  formidable  weight  of 
Old  Testament  scholarship  favours  the  view  put 
forward  by  Prof.  Strahan,  namely,  that  we  have  here 
at  least  a  momentary  conviction  of  immortality  far 
beyond  anything  else  in  the  Old  Testament.  Schultz, 
however,  is  not  alone  among  Old  Testament  scholars 
on  the  other  side.  The  Systematic  Theologian  is 
necessarily  and  gratefully  the  debtor  of  experts  in 
the  various  departments  of  biblical  and  historical 
study,  yet,  where  an  interpretation  is  so  uncertain, 
and  experts  differ,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  in 
him,  having  studied  the  evidence,  to  take  his  own 
way,  guided  to  some  extent  by  general  considerations. 
It  is  evident  that  the  words  are  uttered  by  Job 
with  the  near  sense  of  death  upon  him.  So  far  as 
man  can  see  there  is  only  one  end,  and  that  close  at 
hand,  to  his  present  lamentable  condition,  "  my 
bone  cleaveth  to  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh,"  "  the 
hand  of  God  hath  touched  me."  He  is  wounded 
unto  death,  with  no  eye  to  pity  him  and  no  hand  to 
save  him,  with  none  even  who  will  do  him  the  justice 
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of  a  kindly  look.  What  is  there  left  to  him  but  to 
put  on  record  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  yea,  even 
to  grave  upon  the  rock  his  defence  of  his  own 
character.  So,  later  ages  of  wisdom  may  do  him 
the  justice  denied  to  him  by  his  contemporaries. 
*  Job  dead  may  get  a  justice  which  Job  living  has 
been  denied."  1  It  is  at  this  stage  that  Job's  faith 
achieved  its  great  victory.  The  appeal  to  posterity 
has  been  the  last  comforting  refuge  of  many  a 
misunderstood  and  oppressed  soul,  the  last  appeal  of 
outraged  justice.  It  seemed  all  that  was  left  to  Job. 
If  only  his  words  could  pass  down  to  future  genera 
tions  surely  they  would  see  the  true  inwardness  of 
this  mystery.  He  himself  will  be  dead,  gone  as  he 
says  (iii.  17)  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  into  "  the  land  of  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death  "  (x.  21).  After  all,  it  is 
but  poor  comfort,  and  no  sooner  has  Job  made  his 
appeal  to  posterity  than  he  withdraws  the  appeal. 
God  will  do  better  than  that  for  him.  He  need 
appeal  to  no  generation  of  the  future  to  do  him  justice. 
God  Himself,  the  very  God  who  seemed  deaf  to  his 
cry,  whose  wrath  seemed  kindled  against  him,  would 
be  his  vindicator  here  on  earth  ;  he  would  not  die 
but  live,  and  see  the  wrath  of  God,  which  now 
darkened  his  own  life,  fall  upon  his  persecutors, 
"  be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword."  Is  there  not  some 
approach  to  a  parallel  to  this  experience  in  the  case 
of  John  Knox,  who  came  into  such  depths  that  "  not 
only  the  ungodly,  but  even  my  faithful  brethren, 
yea,  even  mine  own  self,  that  is,  all  natural  under- 

1  Strahan,  op.  cit. 
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standing,  judged  my  case  to  be  irremediable." 
Again  he  says  of  himself,  "  I  know  the  grudging  and 
murmuring  complaints  of  the  flesh  ;  I  know  the 
anger,  wrath  and  indignation  which  it  conceiveth 
against  God,  calling  all  His  promises  in  doubt  and 
being  ready  every  hour  utterly  to  fall  from  God. 
Against  which  remains  only  faith — "  *  This  was 
Knox's  mood  and  Knox's  spiritual  conflict  through 
these  long  months  of  persecution,  of  captivity,  and 
of  sore  bodily  weakness.  Had  Knox  the  literary 
genius  of  this  great  Hebrew  poet  he  might  portray 
his  mental  conflict,  his  spiritual  darkness,  and  his 
bodily  weakness,  in  like  language.  But  faith 
conquered  over  all.  The  scene  of  victory  was  the 
cold  grey  North  Sea  and  a  French  galley-ship, 
wherein  sat  this  man  of  God  labouring  at  a  heavy 
oar.  He  was  broken  in  body,  depressed  in  spirit, 
with  the  sentence  of  death  written  in  his  emaciated 
frame.  Then  one  day  they  scornfully  pointed  out 
to  him  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  the  steeple  of  the  kirk 
of  St.  Andrews,  from  whose  pulpit  he  had  first 
preached  the  word  of  the  Gospel.  His  present 
condition  was  a  poor  commentary  upon  the  Gospel 
he  had  proclaimed,  was  he  indeed  forsaken  of  God  ? 
Looking  up,  broken  and  weary  from  his  hard  task, 
to  the  familiar  city,  the  brave  spirit  of  him  flashed 
into  new  life,  and  faith  saw  the  vision  of  his  justifi 
cation.  '  Yes,  I  know  it  well  :  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  how  weak  that  ever  I  now  appear,  that  I 
shall  not  depart  this  life  till  that  my  tongue  shall 
glorify  His  godly  name  in  that  same  place."  It 

1  Quoted  from  Mr.  Taylor  Innes's  John  Knox. 
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was  a  faith  so  courageous,  so  contradictory  to  all  his 
present  condition  that  the  words  were  remembered 
and  "  written  in  a  book." 

So  was  Job  conscious  that  disease  was  wasting 
away  his  body,  "  my  skin  is  broken  and  become 
loathsome  "  (vii.  5),  and  the  dark  cloud  of  unex 
plained  calamity  wrapped  him  round.  Bildad  has 
an  easy  explanation,  but  Job  knows  it  to  be  wrong 
and  unjust.  Yet  if  he  dies  in  this  gloom,  if  no  light 
breaks  through  the  cloud,  his  name  will  go  down 
loaded  with  the  verdict  "  guilty  before  God  and  in 
the  sight  of  all  men."  He  cannot  and  will  not 
believe  that  God  who  is  unchangeable  righteousness 
will  permit  this.  He  tries  to  comfort  himself  with 
the  appeal  to  posterity,  but  that  is  cold  comfort  and 
will  not  meet  the  case.  His  justification  must  be 
here,  for  in  Sheol  there  is  neither  knowledge  nor 
remembrance  (xiv.  2 1).  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  was 
come  when  he  would  rest  in  the  dust,  and  his  hope  be 
imprisoned  behind  the  bars  of  Sheol  (xvii.  15-16). 
But  faith  makes  mock  of  time  and  circumstance. 
It  seemed  there  was  no  way  of  escape,  for  there  was 
none  to  stand  between  him  and  God  as  daysman 
betwixt  them  (ix.  33).  Then,  suddenly,  out  of  the 
dust  where  faith  lay  like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing, 
she  strengthens  her  wings  and  flies  up  into  the  air 
with  a  clear  ringing  note  of  triumphant  joy,  "  I 
know  " — it  is  a  beam  of  light  transforming  the 
darkened  cloud  into  golden  glory — "  I  know  that 
my  Goel,  my  Redeemer,  my  Vindicator,  liveth." 
Job  has  no  near  kinsman  to  act  the  part  of  vindicator, 
all  have  forsaken  him.  But,  as  the  Psalmist  cried 
in  his  day  of  distress,  "  For  my  father  and  my  mother 
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have  forsaken  me,  but  the  Lord  will  take  me  up  " 
(Psalm  xxvii.  10),  so  now  Job  cried,  God  will  be  my 
Goel.  None  other  than  He  Himself  will  stand  up 
for  me,  my  plight  is  indeed  terrible — and  he  points 
to  his  loathsome  condition — "  after  (although)  my 
skin  shall  have  been  thus  destroyed  " — yet  low  as  I 
now  am  I  shall  come  out,  by  the  help  of  God,  from 
all  this  travail,  and  "  from  (or  "  in  ")  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God  "  whose  face  and  favour  are  now  hid  from 
me  ;  I  shall  yet  live,  and  see  God  on  my  side,  I 
shall  see  Him,  "  not  as  a  stranger,"  but  as  my 
kinsman,  my  Vindicator.  Then  will  be  the  time  for 
my  persecutors  to  be  "  afraid  of  the  sword  "  (v.  29), 
the  men  who  said  that  the  root  of  all  my  trouble  was 
in  me  (v.  28),  then  will  they  know  that  "  there  is  a 
judgment  "  (v.  29).  The  above  appears  to  me  the 
true  interpretation  of  this  difficult  passage.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 
it  does  not  isolate  this  passage  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment  outlook  upon  life,  and  it  does  not  call  for  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  gymnastics  by  which  Prof. 
Strahan  quite  correctly  describes  what  is  involved  in 
the  other  and  generally  accepted  interpretation.  I 
cannot  agree  with  Principal  Salmond  that  such  an 
interpretation  "  sacrifices  the  art  of  the  poem  "  on 
the  ground  that "  it  virtually  brings  on  the  denouement 
when  the  drama  is  but  half  enacted."  On  his 
interpretation  this  passage  and  the  denouement  are  in 
complete  contradiction,  which,  in  so  rare  a  literary 
genius,  is  improbable.  It  was  purely  a  great  and 
worthy  act  of  faith  that  out  from  the  midst  of  the 
thick  darkness  this  victorious  note  should  ring,  and 
that  this  man,  forsaken  of  his  friends,  stricken  down 
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as  it  seemed  by  the  hand  of  God,  should  rise  to  the 
assurance  that  God  would  not  desert  him,  that  when 
all  else  had  failed  him  God  would  yet  be  his  Vindi 
cator,  and  he  would  live  to  see  this  act  of  divine 
favour  and  justice,  all  which  came  to  pass.  The  other 
view  implies  a  return  of  Job  to  earth  along  with  God 
his  Vindicator,  after  death.  The  idea  in  the  mind 
of  Job  would  thus  be,  as  stated  by  Dr.  A.  B.  David 
son,  that  "  he  sees  the  coming  appearance  of  God, 
and  he  sees  himself  present  with  it,  and  he  fancies 
himself  a  living  man."  x  No  modern  scholar,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  finds  in  the  passage  any  doctrine 
of  a  resurrection.  The  most  that  is  claimed  is  that 
Job  is  looking  forward  to  a  time  after  death,  and  that 
he  "  carries  over  his  present  circumstances  into  his 
vision  after  death  and  seems  to  himself  to  be  such  a 
man  as  he  is  now,  when  he  sees  God."  2  That  may 
imply  immortality,  but  certainly  not  resurrection  as 
we  have  come  to  understand  the  term.  What  we 
really  have  in  this  vision  of  Job  is  a  great  and  coura 
geous  assurance  of  faith  in  God  against  every  adverse 
circumstance.  He  believed  that  God  would  stand 
by  him  and  vindicate  him,  and  this  vindication  would 
come  to  him  before  he  died,  as,  in  the  poem,  it  did 
come.  Great  as  this  poem  is,  we  do  not  think  that, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  immortality  is  concerned, 
it  marks  any  advance  upon  such  Psalms  as  xlix.  and 
Ixxiii.  and  possibly  does  not  go  even  so  far. 

RESURRECTION 

There  is  so  little  in  the  Old  Testament  of  what 
can  be  called  a  doctrine  of  resurrection  that  it  is  not 

1  O.  T.  Theol.  p.  492.  2  Davidson,  The  Book  of  Job. 
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necessary  to  add  much  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
When  the  Yahwist  doctrine  of  God  began  to  work 
out  in  the  direction  of  a  positive  eschatology  it  was 
clear  that  it  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  shadowy 
existence  of  Sheol.  The  most  prized  experience  of 
the  pious  Israelite  was  that  of  communion  with  God, 
and  his  claim  was  for  the  continuance  of  this  com 
munion  beyond  death.  That  implied  immortality  but 
it  did  not  necessitate  any  doctrine  of  resurrection. 
The  Hebrew  seems  never  to  have  concerned  him 
self  with  questions  as  to  the  relation  of  his  present 
body  to  the  future  life  for  which  he  craved,  yet  also 
he  never  thought  of  a  merely  spiritual  vision  of  God, 
an  "  unclothed  "  spirit.  That  idea  was  quite  as 
foreign  to  him  as  it  was  at  a  later  age  to  Paul.  When 
the  Psalmist's  faith  rose  to  the  idea  of  continued 
communion  with  God  it  was  to  a  life  of  full  personal 
activity,  and  probably  if  he  had  meditated  upon 
what  this  implied  his  language  would  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  Paul,  "  God  giveth  it  a  body  as 
it  pleaseth  Him."  In  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  1-14  and 
Hosea  vi.  2,  "  resurrection  "  is  figurative,  prophe 
sying  the  renewal  of  the  national  life  in  righteousness 
and  prosperity.  Yet  in  this  type  of  resurrection 
one  may  see  the  adumbration  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  individual,  which  became  an  article  of  faith  before 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Until  we 
come  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  in  the  Old  Testament  canon  of  that 
apocalyptic  literature  which,  later,  played  so  large 
a  part  in  developing  Jewish  eschatology,  the  out 
standing  passage  on  resurrection  is  Isaiah  xxvi.  14-19, 
especially  verse  19.  '  Thy  dead  shall  live,  my 
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dead  bodies  shall  arise,  awake  and  sing  ye  that  dwell 
in  the  dust,  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs,  and 
the  earth  shall  cast  forth  the  dead  "  or  as  Principal 
G.  A.  Smith  translates  the  second  half  of  the  verse, 
"  Awake  and  sing  ye  dwellers  in  the  dust,  for  a  dew 
of  lights  is  thy  dew,  and  the  land  bringeth  forth  the 
dead."  l  The  occasion  of  this  remarkable  prophecy 
was  the  disappointment  of  the  prophet  at  the  poor 
results  of  the  return  from  the  exile.  The  land  was 
thinly  populated  with  the  faithful  of  Israel,  the  ancient 
glory  was  departed,  and  so,  in  an  outburst  of  faith 
and  a  vision  of  divine  power,  he  would  call  back  the 
dead  to  populate  the  land  and  to  enter  upon  the 
restored  privileges  of  Israel  to  "  a  feast  of  fat  things 
and  wine  on  the  lees  well  refined."  The  dead  should 
not  be  denied  a  share  in  the  restored  glory  of  Israel. 
Granted  that  it  is  a  very  limited  and  national  idea  of 
resurrection,  yet  the  idea  is  there.  The  date  of  this 
section  of  the  book  is  very  uncertain.  It  may  cer 
tainly  be  taken  as  post-exilic,  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  or  as  late  as  the  third  century;  probably 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  fourth  century  writing,  i.e.  four 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Isaiah. 

The  other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip 
tures  which  bears  directly  upon  this  subject  is 
Daniel  xii.  2.  The  Book  of  Daniel  is  so  much  later 
than  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  belonging 
as  it  does  to  a  class  of  literature  (apocalyptic)  which 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter,  that  it  may 
be  better  to  reserve  consideration  of  it  meantime. 
By  the  time  of  "  Daniel  "  Persic-Babylonian  influ 
ences  become  more  evident  in  Jewish  eschatology. 

1  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  by  G.  A.  Smith. 
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Meagre  as  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  may  seem  to  be  it  is  not  really  so  meagre  as  the 
absence  of  definite  statements  would  at  first  make  it 
appear.  The  faith  of  Israel  was  based  upon  a  high 
and  rich  doctrine  of  God,  not  only  of  His  power, 
but  of  His  grace.  Its  anthropology  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  divine  image  in  man.  Yahwism  realised 
that  mere  existence  was  not  life,  and  that  life  could 
only  be  called  such  in  contact  with  God.  As 
A.  B.  Davidson  says,  in  dealing  with  the  eschatology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  "  the  essential  thing  is  the 
relation  of  man  to  God."  That  faith  attained,  in 
its  nobler  spirits,  the  assurance  that  God  would  not 
forsake  the  man  of  upright  character,  that  they  who 
put  their  trust  in  Him  would  not  be  put  to  shame, 
and  that  in  some  way,  how  was  indefinite,  it  would  be 
light  and  not  darkness  when  the  pious  soul  passed 
from  among  men.  Herein  is  the  seed  of  the  Chris 
tian  faith,  with  life  in  it  though  yet  hardly  showing  a 
green  blade  above  the  soil,  for  the  faith  which  grew 
into  ripe  fruit  in  the  knowledge  of  the  risen  Christ 
worked  its  way  along  just  these  lines.  And  because 
in  both  cases  it  was  a  religious  faith  and  not  a  specu 
lative  conclusion,  because  it  based  itself  upon  its 
doctrine  of  God,  the  fruit  of  spiritual  experience, 
it  has  an  assurance  and  a  warmth  about  it  all 
its  own.  Life  is  life  in  God,  and  nothing  less 
is  worthy  of  the  name.  '  The  mere  subsistence 
of  the  dead  person  was  never  questioned.  Scrip 
ture  has  no  need  to  affirm  it,  but  presupposes 
it.  What  it  is  occupied  with  is  a  religious  im 
mortality  which  shall  preserve  and  prolong  that  life 
with  God  actually  enjoyed  by  the  living  saints  here 
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upon  earth."  l  Immortality  is  morally  conditioned, 
and  this  is  emphatically  also  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament. 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  LORD 

The  phrase  "  Day  of  the  Lord  "  (or  Yahweh) 
expresses  a  conception  peculiar  to  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  though  not  occurring  in  all.  It  is  first  met 
with  in  Amos,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  an  idea 
already  familiar  to  the  people.  Its  original  signifi 
cance  was  probably  a  day  of  victorious  battle,  and  in 
that  sense  a  Day  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  which  He 
would  slaughter  His  enemies.  In  the  hands  of  the 
prophets  the  idea  was  moralised,  and  it  is  as  express 
ing  a  moral  crisis  or  judgment  in  which  Yahweh  is 
specially  active  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  Old 
Testament.  This  ethical  significance  of  the  Day 
tended  to  emphasise  its  eschatological  character. 
It  was  a  Day  of  Salvation  or  victory  to  the  faithful, 
and  consequently  a  Day  of  judgment  to  the  oppressors 
of  the  righteous  Israel.  Sometimes  it  is  Day  of 
terror  for  the  unfaithful  of  Israel,  at  other  times  for 
heathen  nations  (e.g.  Assyria)  which  cruelly  treated 
Israel,  while  in  Zephaniah  it  involved  a  world 
judgment.  It  was  not  only  a  Day  of  saving  judg 
ment  but  one  which  would  usher  in  a  transformation 
of  existing  conditions,  involving  convulsion  of  nature 
— **  the  sun  and  moon  are  darkened,  and  the  stars 
withdraw  their  shining  "  (Joel  iii.  1 5),  and  the  appear 
ance  of  "  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  "  (Isaiah 
Ixv.  17).  It  was  essentially  a  day  of  the  manifesta- 

1  A.  B.  Davidson,  O.T.  Theol.  p.  504. 
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tion  of  Yahweh,  God  present  and  completing  His 
work.  The  expectation  thus  corresponded  with  the 
New  Testament  faith  in  the  Parousia,  a  coming  to 
judge  the  world  and  to  usher  in  the  perfect  kingdom, 
"  behold  the  Lord  God  will  come  as  a  mighty  one, 
and  His  arm  shall  rule  for  Him  "  (Isaiah  xl.  10). 
But  the  prophets  never  forgot  that  this  coming  of 
God  was  with  saving  purpose,  to  which  judgment 
was  the  necessary  accompaniment,  "  say  to  them  that 
are  of  a  fearful  heart,  be  strong,  fear  not  ;  behold 
your  God  will  come  with  vengeance,  with  the  recom 
pense  of  God  ;  He  will  come  and  save  you  " 
(Isaiah  xxxv.  4).  As  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  says,  "  it 
is  a  Day  of  Salvation  through  judgment."  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  this  Saviour-Judge  is  God  Himself 
(Yahweh).  When  in  Deutero-Isaiah  the  Messiah 
is  prominent  he  is  one  so  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  his  every  act  is  God's  act.  Where,  as  in 
Amos,  Hosea,  Joel  and  Zephaniah,  the  personal 
Messiah  does  not  appear  that  is  because  Yahweh 
Himself  fulfils  the  Messianic  functions  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  personal  Messiah  does 
appear,  as  in  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Zechariah,  he  is 
endowed  with  qualities  more  than  human,  for  the 
work  which  is  his  to  do  is  divine. 

This  Day  of  the  Lord  had  a  distinctly  eschato- 
logical  significance,  when  righteousness  would  be 
finally  and  everlastingly  triumphant.  That  assur 
ance  was  a  conviction  of  faith  based  upon  the 
character  of  God.  But  the  time  of  the  event  was 
more  a  presentiment,  and  so  a  prophecy,  produced 
by  the  moral  condition  of  the  time  in  which  the 
prophet  lived.  The  prophets  knew  not  when  the 
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Day  would  come,  but  the  times  seemed  to  demand 
a  near  coming.  It  is  remarkable  how  each  prophet 
spoke  as  if  the  Day  were  near  at  hand,  yet,  although 
disappointed,  faith  still  kept  her  eyes  steadily  towards 
the  dawn.  The  assurance  of  faith  in  the  coming 
was  stronger  than  the  presentiment  of  its  immediacy. 
The  coming  was  to  establish  a  Kingdom  upon 
earth,  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre,  and  Israel  as  the 
elect  people  in  whom  all  nations  would  be  blessed. 
The  idea  had  not,  at  this  stage,  any  relation  to  a 
future  supra-mundane  life,  nor  was  it  associated  with 
any  idea  of  a  resurrection  till  we  come  to  the  time  of 
"  Daniel."  It  was  only  in  the  apocalyptic  period 
that  the  ideas  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  came  to 
be  associated  in  one  great  experience,  yet  the  thoughts 
(and  the  language)  which  gathered  round  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  were  carried  down  the  stream  of  Jewish 
religious  hope,  and  transferred  to  the  Christian  hope, 
the  Parousia  or  "  Second  Coming  "  of  Jesus.1 

1  Cp.  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4,  with  2  Peter  iii.  10.     Isaiah  xiii.  10,  and  Joel 
iii.  5,  with  Matt.  xxiv.  29.     Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  with  Rev.  xxi.  i. 


CHAPTER  III 

ESCHATOLOGY  IN  APOCALYPTIC  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  Charles  has  ventured  the  dogmatic 
statement  that  "  it  was  from  the  apocalyptic  side  of 
Judaism  that  Christianity  was  born."  1  This  may 
be,  and  we  think  is,  an  exaggeration  ;  at  least  not  to 
be  accepted  without  explanations.  Yet  it  is  un 
doubtedly  true  that  some  acquaintance  with  the 
non-canonical  Jewish  literature  of  the  two  centuries 
preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  New  Testament  eschatology  ; 
not  only  as  to  what  the  New  Testament  has  adopted 
from  that  literature  but  also  as  to  what  it  ignored. 
When  one  passes  straight  from  a  course  of  reading 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  to  the  New 
Testament  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
restraint  of  language  in  the  New  Testament  as  com 
pared  with  the  immediately  preceding  literature. 
It  is  like  passing  from  the  close,  humid  atmosphere 
of  a  hot-house  to  the  open  fresh  air.  Yet  that  inter 
mediate  literature  is  of  very  real  importance  to  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament,  for  as  Dr.  Charles 
says,  "  Jewish  Apocalypses  not  only  supply  a  history 

1  Eschatology,  p.  193. 
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of  religious  beliefs  in  the  two  pre-Christian  centuries, 
but  they  also  fill  up  the  otherwise  unavoidable  gap 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  thought,  and  constitute  the 
living  link  between  the  prophetic  teachings  and 
ideals  of  the  Old  Testament  and  their  fulfilment  in 
Christianity."  l  The  two  centuries  preceding  the 
birth  of  Jesus  are  unrepresented  in  canonical 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
and  a  few  Maccabean  Psalms,  yet  these  centuries 
had  in  them  experiences  both  glorious  and  tragic 
which  make  a  great  chapter  in  Jewish  history,  and 
which  raised  hard  problems  for  religious  faith.  The 
Messianic  Kingdom,  promised  by  the  prophets, 
delayed  its  coming.  Instead  of  being  prosperous 
and  free  the  nation  was  pressed  down  and  persecuted. 
No  ray  of  light  heralded  the  dawn  when  the  Lord 
would  come  to  Judgment  and  make  Israel  glorious. 
Rather  was  the  sky  darkening  with  deepening 
gloom.  Israel  was  struggling,  with  magnificent 
courage  and  splendid  heroism,  to  maintain  itself, 
and  to  hold  its  faith  pure  and  undefiled.  Many  a 
"  pious  one  "  was  ready  to  cry  out,  "  how  long,  O 
Lord,  yea  come  quickly."  A  people  so  deeply 
moved  must  find  some  expression  for  its  emotions, 
its  fears  and  its  hopes.  That  expression  is  before 
us  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  which 
are  mainly  apocalyptic  in  character. 

Apocalypse  is  the  general  name  applied  to  that 
class  of  literature  which  seeks  to  "  uncover  "  or 
reveal  the  hidden  purpose  of  God  in  the  future 
government  of  the  world,  and  so  strengthen  the  faith 
of  the  men  of  that  day  with  the  hope  of  release  or 

^Hastings,  Diet,  of  Bible,  i.  109. 
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reward.  The  term  (aTro/caXuxJ/^?)  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  gospel  as  a  "  revelation  "  to 
the  nations  (Luke  ii.  32),  and  by  Paul  to  the  dis 
closure  of  the  gospel  to  himself  (Gal.  i.  12),  while  the 
"  manifestation  "  of  Jesus  in  the  coming  glory  is  an 
apocalypse  (2  Thes.  i.  7).  Of  the  apocalyptic  type 
of  literature  we  have  one  outstanding  example  in  the 
Old  Testament  (the  Book  of  Daniel)  and  one  in  the 
New  Testament  (the  Revelation  of  St.  John). 
"  Apocalyptic  literature  strove  to  show  that  alike  in 
respect  of  the  nation  and  the  individual  the  righteous 
ness  of  God  would  be  fully  vindicated  ;  and  in  order 
to  justify  its  contention,  it  sketched  in  outline  the 
history  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  the  origin  of 
evil  and  of  its  course  and  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  thus  in  fact  it  presented  a  Semitic  philosophy 
of  religion."1  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  need 
for  such  was  due  to  the  circumstances  of  Jewish 
faith  in  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ethical  solution  of 
the  problems  of  life  put  forth  in  the  Old  Testament 
could  no  longer  satisfy  the  mind  of  Israel,  and  even 
the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  prophets  had  to  be 
restated  and  enlarged.  The  prophets,  in  the  main, 
based  their  hope  for  the  future  of  the  people  upon 
moral  reformation  ;  the  apocalyptists  looked  to 
regeneration,  the  birth  of  a  new  age  and  a  completely 
new  set  of  conditions,  having  little  or  no  relation 
with  the  existing  order.  The  apocalyptist  gave  up 
the  present  as  hopeless,  and  looked  for  its  complete 
reversal.  Yet  he  was  in  a  true  sense  the  successor 
of  the  prophets,  for  he  worked  with  the  same  religious 

1  Prof.  Charles  in  H.D.B. 
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expectations,  and  his  purpose  was  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  faith.  But  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was 
to  the  apocalyptist,  with  few  exceptions,  more 
supra-mundane  than  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
tendency  was  always  towards  an  eternal  heavenly 
Kingdom,  and  this  necessarily  involved  a  great 
advance  in  eschatological  thought.  The  Kingdom 
became  more  and  more  eschatological.  Escha- 
tology  was  not  therefore  super-added  from  without 
to  the  Messianic  idea,  but  was  involved  in  it  ;  not  a 
foreign  invasion  from  Persian  or  Greek  religion,  but 
the  natural  concomitant  of  the  idea  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  That  new  development  eschatologically 
had  to  find  clothing  for  its  thoughts,  and  it  found  at 
its  hand  a  matured  eschatology  in  Zoroastrianism, 
a  religion  whose  doctrinal  teaching  did  not  repel  the 
Jew  as  did  that  of  the  idolatrous  and  impure  worship 
of  Phoenicia  and  even  of  Greece.  Moreover,  the 
Syncretism  characteristic  of  the  age  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  Judaism.  The  hospitality  afforded 
to  ideas  and  imagery  from  other  religions,  such  as 
Greek  and  Babylonian,  did  not  affect  the  main  doc 
trinal  position  of  Judaism,  for  that  was  entrenched 
within  its  monotheistic  fortress.  But  Judaism, 
having  little  or  no  developed  eschatology  of  its  own, 
was  more  ready  to  be  influenced  by  the  eschatology 
with  which  it  came  into  contact,  and  in  making  use 
of  the  form  of  that  eschatology  it  could  hardly  avoid 
incorporating  also  some  of  the  ideas.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  content  of 
apocalyptic  literature  is  that  of  Babylonian  Zoro 
astrianism.  The  very  heart  of  it  is  the  Messianic 
hope  and  the  preservation  of  the  Law,  though  not  of 
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the  legalistic  type  which  "  tithed  mint  and  cummin." 
It  has  been  termed  "  the  popular  religious  literature 
of  Palestine."  That  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  had  a  fairly  wide  range  among  the  people, 
especially  outside  the  Jerusalem  section,  e.g.  in 
Galilee  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
all  the  chosen  disciples  of  our  Lord,  with  one  excep 
tion,  came  from  Galilee.  The  importance  of  this 
literature,  for  our  purpose,  is  that  it  was  so  pro 
nouncedly  eschatological  and  that  it  circulated  freely 
in  the  home  country  of  the  first  disciples.  Its  ideas 
and  its  language  were  incorporated  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  people,  and  thus,  possibly  without  any 
recognition  of  its  literary  source,  influenced  the 
eschatology  of  the  New  Testament.  No  book  is 
mentioned  by  name  except  that  of  "  Enoch,"  which 
is  evidently  assumed  by  St.  Jude  (v.  1 4),  as  it  was  by 
Tertullian,  to  be  an  original  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
"  the  seventh  from  Adam." 

There  are  two  classes  of  Jewish  religious  books 
which  have  no  place  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  The  one  class  consists  of  books  which  were 
recognised  as  containing  orthodox  teaching,  and 
therefore  could  be  read  with  profit  by  the  pious. 
These  books  are  represented  in  what  we  call  the 
Apocrypha,  e.g.  the  books  of  Esdras,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Tobit,  the  books  of  Maccabees,  etc.  The  other 
class,  apocalyptic,  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  ecclesiastics  with  more  than  suspicion, 
and  was  termed  "  outside  books."  The  Pharisaic 
objection  to  these  books  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  reckoned  as  not  being  sufficiently  strict 
in  their  adherence  to  the  type  of  legalism  favoured 
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by  the  Pharisaic  school,  and  this  hostility  to  them 
was  intensified,  later,  by  the  favour  with  which  the 
apocalyptic  books  were  regarded  in  the  early  Chris 
tian  Church.  There  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  class  of  literature  than  has  come  down  to 
us,  for  what  we  do  have  is  only  in  translations.  In 
every  case  they  are  written  under  assumed  names 
such  as  Enoch,  Moses,  Solomon,  or  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  but  the  reason  for  this  literary  device 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  Because  of  this  use  of 
the  names  of  the  ancients  these  books  have  come  to 
be  spoken  of  as  Pseudepigrapha.  So  far  as  escha- 
tology  is  concerned  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn 
between  these  two  classes  of  literature,  and  reference 
will  be  made  to  both  classes  in  what  follows,  though 
chiefly  to  what  is  usually  termed  the  apocalyptic 
books.  The  chief  of  these  non-canonical  apocalyp 
tic  writings  are  : 

(i)  The  Book  of  Enoch  (i  Enoch),  generally  known 
as  "  Ethiopic  Enoch,"  because  it  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  an  Ethiopic  version,  though  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  Slavonic  Enoch  "  (2  Enoch).  It  is  a  composite 
work,  part  of  it  as  old  or  older  than  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  The  earliest  portion  may  go  back  as  far  as 
200  B.C.,  and  the  later,  known  as  "  The  Similitudes," 
to  about  60  B.C.  It  is  the  most  complete  specimen 
of  apocalyptic  writing,  and  is  of  first  class  importance 
for  New  Testament  eschatology;  as  Dr.  Oesterley 
says,1  "it  is  without  a  rival  for  the  history  of  doc 
trinal  development  during  the  last  two  pre-Christian 
centuries."  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jude  (v.  14-15) 

1  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  p.  207. 
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as  a  genuine  production  of  Enoch,  and  it  was  made 
use  of  by  writers  of  other  apocalypses  ;  while 
several  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church 
treated  it  as  of  almost  canonical  authority. 

(2)  The  Sibylline  Oracles,  partly  Jewish  and  partly 
Christian,  dates  from  about  150  B.C.  to  as  late  as 
300  A.D.     It  is  only  the  earlier  and  purely  Jewish 
portion   of  the   book   which   is   of  an   apocalyptic 
character. 

(3)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.     It 
is  Jewish  and  pre-Christian  but  with  interpolations 
of  a  later  date.     It  is  preserved  in  a  Greek  version 
of  the  original  Hebrew.     The  chief  value  of  the 
book  is  its  high  ethical  character,  reminding  one 
continually  of  the  moral   teaching    of  Jesus.      Its 
importance  to  our  purpose  lies  mainly  in  its  refer 
ences  to  the  resurrection. 

(4)  Book  of  Jubilees,  probably  written  somewhere 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.     Prof. 
Charles  gives  the  dates  as  40-10  B.C.     It  purports 
to  give  the  early  history  of  the  world  as  revealed  by 
angels  to  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

(5)  Assumption  of  Moses,  written  probably  in  the 
early  years  of  the  first  century  A.D.      It  is  preserved 
only  in  a  Latin  translation. 

(6)  Slavonic  Enoch  (2  Enoch).     It  bears  this  title 
because  known  only  in  Slavonic  translation,  and  was 
originally  written  probably  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew 
early  in  the  first  century  A.D.      It  is  interesting  as 
giving  the  first  reference  to  the  Jewish  conception 
of  a    Millennial   reign    of  the   Messiah.     It  owes 
something   to    Ethiopic  Enoch,   but   is   a   distinct 
production. 
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(7)  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  preserved  in  a  Syriac 
version  and  sometimes  called  "  Syriac  Baruch  "  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  much  later  work  called  "  Greek 
Baruch."  It  dates  partly  before  and  partly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  and  is  an  impor 
tant  evidence  for  the  doctrines  of  Judaism  as  held  by 
the  Pharisees  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  APOCALYPTIC  ESCHATOLOGY 

In  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  apocalyptic 
teaching  on  eschatology  one  is  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  gathering  together,  and  expressing 
coherently,  the  varied  and  often  contradictory 
teaching  of  these  books,  especially  within  the  limits 
of  a  few  pages.  But  as  our  object  is  merely  to  supply 
a  general  idea  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  New 
Testament  eschatology  took  shape  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  main  character 
of  apocalyptic  eschatology,  and  that  may  conveni 
ently  be  done  under  the  headings  of  (i)  The  Mes 
sianic  Kingdom,  (2)  The  Resurrection,  (3)  Judgment, 
Heaven  and  Hell. 

i.   The  Messianic  Kingdom 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was 
religio-political.  It  was  a  more  glorious  repro 
duction  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  '  The 
Messianic  hope  in  the  early  prophets  ran  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  the  theocratic  Kingship."  *  It  is  true  that 
at  times  the  King  was  less  prominent  and  in  these 

1  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  The  Theology  of  the  O.T.,  p.  371. 
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cases  the  idealised  people  filled  up  the  horizon  of  the 
prophetic  vision,  but  it  was  always  a  vision  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  Israel  (either  as  a  whole  or  as  a 
righteous  remnant)  as  the  favoured  race  with  whom 
God  dwelt.  In  the  time  of  the  exile  the  sense  of 
national  sin  and  the  need  of  national  righteousness 
was  deepened,  and  this  reacted  upon  their  religious 
philosophy.  The  exile  came  to  be  regarded,  not  as 
the  failure  of  God  to  be  true  to  His  covenant,  but  as 
a  necessary  discipline  and  purification  of  the  people 
of  God,  in  preparation  for  the  coming  Kingdom. 
The  present  time  of  poverty  and  oppression  was 
therefore  only  the  darkness  before  the  dawn.  Out  of 
it  the  faithful  would  emerge  into  the  new  age,  when 
Israel  would  dominate  the  world,  and  be  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles.  This  would  usher  in  the  righteous 
and  all-powerful  reign  of  God  which  we  speak  of  as 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  or  era.  Here  one  must 
note  the  distinction  between  the  "  Messianic  King 
dom  "  and  a  personal  Messianic  King.  This 
distinction,  already  present  in  the  Old  Testament 
though  more  prominent  in  apocalyptic  literature, 
must  not  however  be  stressed.  If  Isaiah,  Micah  and 
Zechariah  particularise  upon  the  person  of  the 
King,  the  absence  of  any  personal  Messiah  from 
Zephaniah,  Nahum  and  Habakkuk,  and  possibly, 
from  all  pre-exilic  prophecy,1  does  not  imply  any 
radical  difference  of  view.  The  absence  of  the 
personal  Messiah  from  the  prophetic  vision  of 
the  future  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
prophet  always  conceived  the  coming  Kingdom  as 

1  The  correctness  of  this  latter  statement  depends  upon  critical 
views  which  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  adopt. 
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directly  the  work  of  God.  In  this  respect  there 
was  nojdifference  among  the  prophets,  nor  even 
among  the  apocalyptic  writers.  Even  where  the 
personal  Messiah  is  prominent  it  is  always  God 
who  brings  in  the  New  Age,  and  the  Messianic 
King  is  His  Vice-gerent  ruling  in  His  name  and  by 
His  power.  Sometimes  we  have  described  to  us 
a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  blessing,  without 
any  reference  to  a  Messianic  King,1  while  in  other 
books  the  Messiah  is  mentioned  but  occupies  a 
quite  subordinate  part  in  the  world-drama.2  The 
initiation  of  the  Kingdom  is  invariably  the  direct 
work  of  God.  This  was  not  to  belittle  the  Messiah 
but  to  exalt  God  as  over  all,  for  the  Jew  could  con 
ceive  of  no  event  in  history,  and  certainly  not  such 
an  event  as  the  coming  of  the  new  age,  in  which 
God  was  not  the  primary  and  immediate  Agent. 
While  the  early  apocalyptic  writers  conceived  of  the 
Messiah  as  human,  and  arising  from  among  men,3 
there  was  a  growing  sense  of  the  supernatural- 
ness  of  his  person,  coincident  with  the  sense  of 
the  transcendence  of  the  coming  Kingdom.  The 
Messiah  was  regarded  as  pre-existent  in  the  heavens, 
hidden  till  the  appointed  time,  and  then  suddenly 
revealed.  In  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  4  he  is  the 
Vice-gerent  of  God  on  earth,  sinless  and  mighty, 
who  will  overthrow  the  wicked  "  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouth."  In  the  "  Testament  of  the  XII 
Patriarchs  "  he  is  the  sinless  royal  Priest  who  will 
bless  and  save  the  faithful  people.  The  following 

1  Book  of  Jubilees  and  Assumption  of  Moses. 

2  Apoc.  of  Baruch  and  4  Ezra. 

3  i  Enoch  xc.  37.  *  e.g.  Psalm  xvii. 
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may  be  quoted  from  the  "  Testimony  of  Judah," 
"  And  after  these  things  shall  a  star  arise  to  you 
from  Jacob  in  peace,  and  a  man  shall  arise  from  my 
seed  like  the  sun  of  righteousness,  walking  with  the 
sons  of  men  in  meekness  and  righteousness  ;  and 
no  sin  shall  be  found  in  him.  And  the  heavens 
shall  be  opened  unto  him,  to  pour  out  the  Spirit, 
even  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father  ;  and  he  shall 
pour  out  the  Spirit  of  grace  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  unto  Him  sons  in  truth,  and  ye  shall  walk  in 
His  commandments  first  and  last."  In  the  "  Simi 
litudes  of  Enoch  "  (94-64  B.C.)  the  Davidic  Messi 
anic  King  is  identified  with  the  "  Son  of  Man," 
who  is  a  heavenly  being.  "  And  there  I  saw  one 
who  had  a  head  of  days,1  and  His  head  was  white 
like  wool,  and  with  Him  was  another  being  whose 
countenance  had  the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  his 
face  was  full  of  graciousness  like  one  of  the  holy 
angels.  And  I  asked  the  angel  who  went  with  me 
and  showed  me  all  the  hidden  things,  concerning 
that  Son  of  Man,  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  was 
and  why  he  went  with  the  Head  of  Days.  And 
he  answered  and  said  unto  me  ;  this  is  the  Son  of 
Man  who  hath  righteousness,  with  whom  dwelleth 
righteousness  and  who  revealeth  all  the  treasures 
of  that  which  is  hidden,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits 
hath  chosen  him,  and  whose  lot  hath  the  pre 
eminence  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  in  uprightness 
for  ever."  2  This  identification  of  the  Son  of  Man 
with  the  Messianic  King  is  particularly  notable. 
It  would  appear  that  Enoch  had  Daniel  vii.  13-14 
in  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Old  Testament 

1  I.e.  The  Everlasting.  a  i  Enoch  xlvi.  1-3. 
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scholars  affirm  that  "  Son  of  Man  "  in  "Daniel"  has 
no  reference  to  a  personal  Messiah,  and  so  cautious 
a  scholar  as  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  says  "  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  this  son  of  man  be  a  real  person, 
the  Messianic  King,  or  a  personification  of  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High."1  In 
i  Enoch  the  identification  is  made,  and  this  inter 
pretation  of  the  Danielic  use  of  the  term  must  have 
been  known  to  Judaism,  though  it  could  not  have 
been  generally  adopted,  else  its  early  and  frequent 
use  by  Jesus  would  have  revealed  His  claim  to 
Messiahship. 

At  the  basis  of  apocalyptic  lay  a  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  present  world,  to  which  comfort 
could  only  come  from  picturing  a  new  age  with 
quite  other  conditions.  In  this  respect  apocalyptists 
went  further  than  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  for 
they  had  not  the  joyous  assurance  of  the  latter. 
The  Old  Testament  ideal  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
on  earth  which  would  endure  forever  and  be  ruled 
over  by  a  King  of  the  house  of  David  still  lingered  in 
apocalyptic,  but  more  and  more  the  apocalyptists 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  as  transcendent  and 
heavenly.  There  is  a  confusing  variety  of  ideas 
apparent  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  but  the  tend 
ency  was  steadily  towards  the  doctrine  of  a  sudden 
ending  of  the  present  world,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  present  age  was 
evil,  and  under  the  influence  of  evil  Spirits.  It 
would  come  to  an  end  suddenly  and  with  a  crash. 
This  idea  of  a  catastrophic  ending  was  prominent, 
and  was  described  with  varied  imagery.  It  would 

1  Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  373. 
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be  a  time  when  "  men  will  be  unbelieving  and 
persist  in  their  iniquity,"  and  one  sign  of  it  shall 
be  "  when  the  rocks  are  being  rent,  and  the  sun 
quenched,  and  the  waters  dried  up,  and  the  fire 
cowering  and  all  creation  troubled,  and  the  invisible 
spirits  melting  away."  l  The  end  of  the  present 
age  will  come  amid  much  tribulation  and  unex 
pectedly,  "  like  a  thief  in  the  night  "  (i  Thess. 
v.  2).  '  This  therefore  shall  be  the  sign.  When  a 
stupor  shall  seize  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
they  shall  fall  into  many  tribulations  and  again 
when  they  shall  fall  into  great  torments.  And  it 
will  come  to  pass  when  they  say  in  their  thoughts  by 
reason  of  their  much  tribulation,  '  The  Mighty 
One  doth  no  longer  remember  the  earth,'  yea,  it 
shall  come  to  pass  when  they  abandon  hope,  that 
the  time  will  then  awake."  2 

All  the  writers  speak  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
and  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah  (where  the  personal 
Messiah  is  referred  to)  as  near  at  hand.  That 
expectation,  one  may  say,  belongs  to  the  very 
nature  of  apocalyptic.  These  writings  are  meant 
for  comfort,  and  the  chief  source  of  comfort  lay 
in  the  near  advent  of  the  age  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
To  each  generation  which  looked  for  relief  to  a 
"  coming  age  "  the  time  of  its  coming  was  all  but 
due.  This  was  true  of  Old  Testament  prophets  ; 
it  was  true  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  it  was  true 
of  New  Testament  writers.  Whether  and  how  far  it 
was  true  of  our  Lord  will  be  considered  later,  but 
it  was  certainly  true  of  His  immediate  followers. 
This  consistent  expectancy,  generation  after  genera- 

1  Testament  of  Levi,  iv.  i.  2  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  xxv.  3-4. 
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tion,  and  its  persistent  non-fulfilment,  must  have 
been  a  sore  trial  to  faith,  yet  faith  kept  its  eyes  ever 
fixed  upon  the  horizon,  looking  for  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  of  righteousness.  That  is  faith's  splendid 
and  heroic  illogicality.  Only  the  Sadducees,  who 
lost  faith,  lost  also  the  vision  of  the  New  Kingdom. 
Apocalyptists  too  were  as  keen  as  some  in  our  own 
day  on  that  mystical  arithmetic  which  fixes  the 
time  of  the  end.  The  basis  of  this  prophetic 
arithmetic  was  the  seventy  years  mentioned  in 
Jeremiah  (xxix.  10).  When  the  Lord  delayed 
His  coming  these  seventy  years  had  to  be  re 
interpreted.  In  Daniel  they  become  seventy  weeks 
of  years,  and  in  Ethiopic  Enoch  seventy  reigns  of 
the  angels  who  supervised  the  world. 

As  a  rule  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  conceived 
of  as  eternal,  set  up  by  God  Himself  and  over  it 
the  Messiah  was  given  by  God  that  he  might  in  the 
name  and  by  the  power  of  God  rule  the  Kingdom. 
Where  this  Kingdom  is  regarded  as  eternal,  resur 
rection  and  judgment  were  initiatory  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  Kingdom.1  In  another  section  of  the 
book  of  Enoch  (xc-cix)  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
seems  to  be  temporary  ;  the  "  great  Judgment  " 
and  the  resurrection  come  at  its  close  ;  then  eternal 
heaven  when  "  sin  shall  no  more  be  mentioned 
forever." 

The  idea  of  a  Millennial  reign 2  of  Messiah 
appears  in  several  apocalyptic  writings,  and  is 

1  i  Enoch  (Similitudes),  xlv.  and  li. 

2  The  term  is  used  here  as  applied  to  a  period  of  peace  and  blessed 
ness  for  the  Saints  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Christ  upon  earth 
and  before  the  final  Judgment  and  eternal  blessedness  of  heaven. 
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quite  a  new  idea  in  Judaism.  It  does  not  belong 
to  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  its  origin.  It  could  only  have  arisen,  within 
Judaism,  at  the  period  when  the  Old  Testament's 
more  primitive  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
was  giving  place  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  as 
heavenly  and  eternal.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
earlier  idea  in  some  measure  was  transmuted  into 
the  later,  yet  still  retaining  the  thought  of  a  Messi 
anic  reign  on  earth,  preliminary  to  what  Enoch 
calls  "  the  great  eternal  Judgment."  Neither  need 
we  shut  out  the  possibility  of  some  influence  in  this 
direction  from  Zoroastrianism  which,  assuming 
that  the  Bundahish  represents  much  older  teaching, 
held  a  doctrine  of  an  age  of  blessedness  and  peace 
before  the  coming  of  Saoshyant  (the  Saviour). 
Where  the  Kingdom  was  regarded  as  an  everlasting 
Kingdom  1  on  earth  there  could  be  no  place  for  a 
Millennial  reign  of  the  Messiah.  But  others  of  the 
apocalyptists  regarded  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as 
of  limited  duration  and  preliminary  to  the  final 
issue  and  the  great  Judgment.2  The  duration  of 
the  Kingdom  was  variously  conceived,  some  making 
it  as  brief  as  forty  years  or  seventy  years.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  predictions  is  that  in  4  Ezra 
vii.  27~3O.3  "  For  my  Son  the  Messiah  shall 
be  revealed  together  with  those  who  are  with  him, 
and  shall  rejoice  the  survivors  four  hundred  years. 
And  it. shall  be,  after  these  years,  that  my  Son  the 

1  Daniel  vii.  27.     So  also  Sibylline  Oracles  and  some  sections  of 
Enoch. 

2  Book  of  Jubilees,  2  Enoch,  and  Apoc.  of  Baruch. 

8  This  portion  of   Ezra  is  generally  known   as  the  "  Salathiel- 
Apocalypse," 
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Messiah  shall  die,  and  all  in  whom  there  is  human 
breath.  Then  shall  the  world  be  turned  into  the 
primeval  silence  seven  days,  like  as  at  the  first 
beginnings  ;  so  that  no  man  is  left."  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  general  resurrection  and  final 
judgment.  It  is  in  2  Enoch1  that  for  the  first 
time  we  have  reference  to  a  Messianic  reign  of 
one  thousand  years.  The  writer's  idea  is  that  as 
the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  the  seventh  being 
a  day  of  rest,  the  world  would  last  a  week  of  years, 
each  day  one  thousand  years.2  The  ordinary 
work  and  history  of  the  world  would  thus  go  on  for 
six  thousand  years,  to  be  followed  by  one  thousand 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity.3  With  this  idea  of 
a  temporary  Kingdom  was  associated  a  preliminary 
resurrection  of  the  Martyrs,  a  "  first  resurrection," 
a  phrase  which  reappears  in  the  book  of  Revelation.4 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  we  may  note  that  the  idea  of  a  Messianic 
banquet  of  which  there  is  mention  in  Zephaniah 
i.  7,  is  elaborated  in  apocalyptic  literature.  It  is 
thus  described  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch:  "And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  when  all  is  accomplished,  that 
was  to  come  to  pass  in  those  parts,  that  the  Messiah 
shall  then  begin  to  be  revealed.  And  Behemoth  shall 
be  revealed  from  his  place  and  Leviathan  shall 
ascend  from  the  sea,  those  two  great  monsters 
which  I  created  on  the  fifth  day  of  creation,  and 
shall  have  kept  until  that  time  ;  and  then  they 
shall  be  for  food  for  all  that  are  left  .  .  .  and  it  shall 

1  Sometimes  called  "  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch." 

2  This  was  probably  based  upon  Psalm  xc. 

3  2  Enoch  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  1-2.  *  Revelation  xx.  5-6. 
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come  to  pass  at  that  self  same  time  that  the  treasury 
of  Manna  shall  again  descend  from  on  high,  and 
they  will  eat  of  it  in  those  years,  because  these  are  they 
who  have  come  to  the  consummation  of  time."  l 
The  idea  reappears  in  the  New  Testament  in  what 
is  probably  the  most  materialistic  symbolism  of  the 
Kingdom  we  have  in  the  Gospels.  When  our  Lord 
spoke  of  men  from  all  quarters  "  sitting  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob," 2  or  when  one 
remarked  to  Him  "  blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat 
bread  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  3  the  conception 
seems  strange  unless  we  realise  that  this  idea  of  a 
Messianic  banquet  was  already  familiar.  How 
familiar  it  was  to  Jesus  Himself  is  evident,  from  the 
use  He  made  of  it  in  that  boldly  figurative  expres 
sion,  "  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  juice  of 
the  vine  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father's  Kingdom."  4 

2.  Resurrection. 

As  we  have  already  seen  there  was  no  doctrine  of 
a  personal  resurrection  in  Hebrew  religion.  In 
the  time  of  the  prophets  the  idea  of  immortality  was 
struggling  towards  the  light,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  was  so  grasped  by  the  Hebrew  mind  as  to 
ease  the  problems  of  human  life.  What  definite 
eschatology  existed  in  the  earlier  period  was  borrowed 
from  Semitism,  and  existed  alongside  of  the  ethical 
non-eschatological  worship  of  Yahweh.  Yet  there 

1  Apoc.  of  Baruch,  xxix.  3-4,  8.     Cp.  also  2  Enoch  Ixii.  14,  "  And 
with  that  Son  of  Man  shall  they  eat  and  lie  down  and  rise  up  for 
ever  and  ever. 

2  Matt.  viii.  u.  3  Luke  xiv.  15.  *  Matt.  xxvi.  29. 

E 
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was  that  in  the  Hebrew  faith  which  must  inevitably 
reach  out  after  a  doctrine  of  the  future,  consonant  with 
its  own  character.  It  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  the 
emergence  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  resurrection, 
in  any  definite  form,  owed  something  to  Zoro- 
astrian  and  Greek  influence,  especially  the  former, 
but  we  should  not  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
Jewish  doctrine  had  its  source  outside  of  itself. 
Rather  was  it  the  direct  fruit  of  Jewish  Messianism. 
If  the  views  put  forward  in  the  discussion  of  Old 
Testament  eschatology  l  be  correct  then  there  is  no 
record  of  a  doctrine  of  individual  resurrection  till 
about  the  time  of  Daniel,  and  there  it  is  a  resur 
rection  confined  to  Israel.  When  a  doctrine  of 
personal  resurrection  did  emerge  it  was  intimately 
associated  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Until 
late  in  the  apocalyptic  era  the  coming  Kingdom  was 
invariably  regarded  as  an  earthly  Kingdom,  and 
the  question  naturally  arose,  what  part  in  that 
Kingdom  would  they  have  who  had  suffered  and 
died  in  faithfulness  to  its  ideal  ?  Were  they  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  Kingdom  and  its  glory,  while 
those  who  were  alive  would  enter  into  its  victorious 
blessedness.  We  see  the  same  question  arising 
in  the  Thessalonian  Church,  and  it  is  answered  by 
Paul  that  when  the  Lord  comes,  the  living  will  have 
no  precedence  over  "  those  who  have  fallen  asleep."  2 
Now  so  long  as  an  earthly  kingdom  was  looked  for 
there  was  only  one  way  whereby  the  faithful  dead 
of  Israel  could  share  in  it.  They  must  come  to 
life  again  in  an  earthly  body.  If  they  are  not  to 
miss  that  for  which  they  died  they  must  be  able  to 

1  See  Chapter  II.  •  I  Thess.  iv.  14-17. 
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appear  again  among  the  living,  and  in  such  form  as 
would  fit  them  to  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
ruled  over  by  the  Messiah,  with  Jerusalem  as  its 
centre. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  this  belief  applied  at 
first  only  to  Israel,  and  even  among  these  only  to 
the  faithful  in  Israel.  But  following  upon  this 
came  a  further  question,  what  about  those  who  had 
oppressed  and  persecuted  the  people  of  God,  and 
had  died  in  worldly  honour  and  prosperity  ?  Should 
they  not  be  made  to  see  the  evil  of  their  doings, 
and  should  they  not  be  present  to  witness  the 
triumph  and  glory  of  their  one-time  victims,  while 
on  the  other  hand  would  it  not  add  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  righteous  to  see  the  humiliation  and  torment  of 
their  oppressors  ?  Only  thus  would  the  triumph  of 
God's  saints  be  complete.  And  so  we  read,  "  as  straw 
in  the  fire  so  shall  they  burn  before  the  face  of  the 
holy ;  as  lead  in  the  water  shall  they  sink  before  the  face 
of  the  righteous."1  For  these  reasons  it  was  necessary 
that  the  wicked  also  should  rise  again,  though  to 
"  everlasting  contempt "  (Daniel  xii.  2).  This 
idea,  so  horrible  to  us,  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  right 
eous  in  presence  of  the  torment  of  the  wicked 
reappears  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  (xiv.  10), 
"  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
in  the  presence  of  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lamb  ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
goeth  up  forever  and  ever."  For  these  reasons 
there  was  necessitated  a  resurrection  of  both  right 
eous  and  unrighteous,  yet  the  idea  of  a  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  was  not  widely  accepted.  In  Enoch 

1  i  Enoch  xlviii.  9. 
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K.  i)  there  is  a  resurrection  of  good  and  bad  but 
confined  to  Israel.  Only  in  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  (that  of  Benjamin),  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  in  4  Ezra  have  we  a 
general  resurrection  of  all  men.1  With  very  few 
exceptions  therefore  (and  these  not  highly  com 
mendable)  resurrection  is  the  privilege  of  the 
righteous.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  Old  Testa 
ment  idea  of  immortality  and  in  harmony  with 
New  Testament  teaching. 

The  time  when  the  resurrection  would  take 
place  varied  with  the  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Where  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  was  regarded  as  an  eternal  reign  on  earth 
the  resurrection  was  to  take  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Kingdom,  so  that  all  who  were  to  share  in 
the  Kingdom  might  have  equal  opportunity  with 
those  who  were  then  alive.  Where,  as  in  the  Apoca 
lypse  of  Baruch,  the  Messianic  reign  is  regarded 
as  of  temporary  duration,  the  resurrection  takes 
place  at  the  close  of  the  Messianic  period.  In  the 
Testimony  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  and  in  4  Ezra 
we  have  clear  indication  of  a  time  division  in 
the  resurrection,  and  special  saints  (e.g.  Abra 
ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob)  and  martyrs  take  part  in  a 
first  resurrection,  while  others  rise  later,  and  some 
only  at  the  close  of  the  Messianic  era.  This  first 
resurrection  was  not  to  judgment.  Only  at  the 
close  of  the  Messianic  era  would  there  be  a  more 
general  resurrection  when  also  the  judgment  would 
take  place.  Between  these  two  resurrections  there 

1 1  have  some  doubts  as  to  including  Baruch  in  this  list.     The 
passage  might  be  read  as  referring  only  to  the  righteous. 
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was  thus  a  distinction,  not  only  of  time  but  of 
nature.  We  have  here  the  same  idea  as  reappears 
in  the  New  Testament  in  Rev.  xx.  4-6. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body  the 
doctrine  on  this  subject  was  necessarily  influenced 
by  the  current  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  Where,  especially  in  the  earlier  period 
of  apocalyptic,  the  Kingdom  was  regarded  as 
national  and  political,  the  rule  of  a  King  of  the 
House  of  David  upon  earth,  the  resurrection  could 
hardly  be  conceived  in  any  other  way  than  a  material 
bodily  resurrection.  This  may  be  accepted  as  the 
prevalent  view  even  when,  later,  the  transcendental 
character  of  the  Kingdom  was  more  emphasised, 
yet  without  displacing  the  earlier  view.  In  books 
in  which  the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  we  cannot 
assume,  without  further  evidence,  that  there  was 
no  belief  in  a  resurrection.  In  the  "  Salathiel 
Apocalypse  "  (4  Ezra),  judgment  seems  to  follow 
immediately  after  death,  each  soul  entering  upon 
its  fitting  state  of  weal  or  woe,  which  the  later  Day 
of  Judgment  intensifies  but  does  not  alter.  There 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  body.  This  view  is  no 
doubt  related  to  the  writer's  abandonment  of  the 
older  eschatology  of  the  nation,  and  the  acceptance 
of  a  view  as  to  a  new  and  better  world  to  replace 
the  present.  As  regards  Enoch,  which  is  the  work 
of  various  authors  and  differs  somewhat  in  its  escha 
tology,  in  the  section  xci.-civ.  there  is  no  resur 
rection  of  the  body,  but  merely  an  immortality  of 
the  spirit.1  This  too  is  the  belief  set  forth  in  what 
is  probably  an  older  writing,  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 

1  Cp.  i  Enoch  ciii.  3-4. 
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"  their  bones  shall  rest  in  the  earth  and  their  spirits 
shall  have  much  joy,"  J  and  is  also  the  view  of  the 
"  Assumption  of  Moses."  Alexandrian  Judaism, 
represented  by  Philo  and  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  teaches  a  resurrection  of  the  spirit 
only,  but  this  may  be  due  to  the  Greek  influence 
which  is  so  strong  in  these  writings.2 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  may  fairly  be  held 
that  the  prevalent  view  was  that  the  resurrection 
would  involve  a  rising  again  of  the  body  which  had 
been  laid  in  the  grave.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  references  and  quotations.  In  2  Macca 
bees  a  bodily  resurrection  is  clearly  taught,  a 
resurrection  which  will  give  back  the  several  limbs 
of  the  martyr.  The  same  materialistic  idea  of 
resurrection  is  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch 
xlix.,  li.,  part  of  which  may  be  quoted:  "  In  what 
shape  will  those  live  who  live  in  Thy  Day  .  .  . 
will  they  then  resume  this  form  of  the  present  and 
put  on  these  entrammeling  members  ?  .  .  .  And 
He  answered  and  said  unto  me  .  .  .  earth  shall  then 
assuredly  restore  the  dead,  it  shall  make  no  change 
in  their  form,  but  as  it  has  received,  so  shall  it  restore 
them,  and  as  I  delivered  them  unto  it,  so  shall  it 
raise  them."  The  purpose  of  this  is  that  there 
may  be  mutual  recognition  (1.  3-4).  Following 
on  this  will  come  the  Judgment,  and  in  the  condition 
to  which  the  blessed  dead  will  then  pass  their  bodies 
will  undergo  a  glorification  fitting  them  for  the 
new  condition,  "  their  splendour  shall  be  glorified 

1  Book  of  Jubilees,  xxiii.  31. 

2  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  4  Maccabees,  where  there  is 
apparently  no  resurrection  of  the  body. 


in  changes,  and  the  form  of  their  face  shall  be 
turned  into  the  light  of  their  beauty,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  acquire  and  receive  the  world  which  does 
not  die,  which  is  then  promised  to  them  "  (li.  3). 
Here  we  have  a  material  resurrection  followed  by  a 
transfiguration  of  the  risen  body.  In  I  Enoch 
li.  I  a  bodily  resurrection  is  also  plainly  taught, 
"  And  in  those  days  shall  the  earth  also  give  back 
that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  it,  and  Sheol  also 
shall  give  back  that  which  it  has  received,  and  hell 
shall  give  back  that  which  it  owes."  In  i  Enoch 
also  we  meet  with  the  idea  of  transfiguration, 
"  And  they  shall  have  been  clothed  with  garments 
of  glory,  and  these  shall  be  the  garments  of  life 
from  the  Lord  of  Spirits."  In  4  Ezra  the  cor 
ruptible  body  will  utterly  perish  and  the  soul  will 
receive  an  incorruptible  body.  Inevitably  one's 
thoughts  pass  on  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  i  Cor 
inthians  xv.  where,  if  there  is  some  similarity  of 
thought  there  are  also  decisive  contrasts,  though 
Prof.  Charles  says  "  the  Pauline  teaching  in  i  Cor. 
xv.  35-50  is  in  many  respects  not  an  innovation, 
but  a  developed  and  more  spiritual  exposition  of 
ideas  already  current  in  Judaism."  1 

Summing  up  this  section  on  resurrection  we  note 
that  the  apocalyptic  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  the 
notion  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom  on  earth  ;  that 
this  necessitated  a  bodily  resurrection  ;  that  only 
the  righteous  would  share  in  this  resurrection  ; 
that  the  time  varied  as  between  the  beginning  of 
the  Messianic  reign  and  the  close  of  it,  as  that 
Kingdom  was  conceived  of  as  eternal  or  temporary. 

1  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha,  ii.  479. 
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In  a  few  instances  we  read  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  and  in  others  of  a  purely  spiritual  resur 
rection. 

3.   Judgment^  Heaven  and  Hell. 

In  pre-prophetic  times  the  individual  was  simply 
one  of  the  family  or  nation,  and  shared  in  this 
corporate  responsibility  and  in  the  divine  judgment 
upon  his  family  or  tribe.  The  idea  of  individual 
responsibility  and  retribution  came  to  the  front 
in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  found  its  clearest 
expression  in  Ezekiel,  so  that  in  the  age  of  the 
apocalyptists  it  was  an  integral  part  of  Jewish 
thought.  In  line  with  the  old  Testament  concep 
tion  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  as  ushering  it  in,  judgment  came  at  the 
initiation  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Book  of  Jubilees  (v.  9-10)  and  in  the  earlier  part  of 
i  Enoch,  judgment  follows  immediately  after 
death,  but  this  is  only  a  first  stage,  a  preliminary 
process  to  "  the  great  condemnation  "  which  will 
take  place  when  God  brings  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  This  final  judgment  is  pictured  for  us 
by  Enoch  (liv.-lvi.)  as  involving  also  Azazel 1 
and  his  associates,  and  in  another  section  of  the 
same  book  (xc.)  as  including  the  fallen  angels, 
the  unworthy  shepherds  of  the  sheep,  and  all  apos 
tates.  When  the  Messianic  Kingdom  came  to  be 
regarded  as  temporary,  the  final  judgment  was 
shifted  to  the  close  of  the  Messianic  reign,  when 
"  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  "  would  appear. 

1  Azazel  was  a  leader  of  evil  spirits  whose  home  was  in  the  wilder 
ness  and  who  worked  much  evil  among  the  people. 
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In  this  case  the  wicked  suffered  in  an  intermediate 
place  of  woe  and  the  "  great  condemnation " 
(cp.  Mk.  xii.  40)  in  no  way  altered  their  fate, 
except  by  intensifying  their  torment  in  "  the  fiery 
abyss "  where  was  "  the  smell  of  brimstone " 
and  the  "  burning  of  sulphur." 

As  a  rule  the  judgment  is  represented  as  the  act 
of  God,  "  the  Lord  of  Spirits,"  the  "  Head  of  Days," 
and  not  by  the  Messiah,  though  in  i  Enoch  xlvi. 
the  Head  of  Days  is  accompanied  by  "  the  Son  of 
Man  who  hath  righteousness."  In  other  sections 
of  the  book  judgment  is  said  to  be  by  "  the  Elect 
One,"  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  "  on  that  day  mine  Elect 
One  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  glory  and  shall  try 
their  works  "  (xlv.  3),  "  and  he  sat  on  the  throne  of 
his  glory,  and  the  sum  of  judgment  was  given  unto 
the  Son  of  Man  "  (Ixi.  27).  More  and  more  the 
judgment  came  to  be  represented  as  a  forensic  act 
(cp.  Math.  xxv.  31-46),  wherein  the  Son  of  Man 
will  be  revealed  "  with  his  angels  and  the  armies 
of  the  Holy  One,"  and  he  will  seat  himself  upon  the 
judgment  throne,  when  "  the  books  will  be  opened," 
and  out  of  them  he  will  judge.  In  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch  (xxiv.  i)  we  read,  "  For  behold,  the  days 
come,  and  the  books  shall  be  opened  in  which  are 
written  the  sins  of  all  those  who  have  sinned,  and 
again  also  the  treasuries  in  which  the  righteousness 
of  all  those  who  have  been  righteous  in  creation  is 
gathered"  (cp.  Rev.  xx.  11-12).  The  developed 
demonology  of  the  apocalyptic  writings  so  empha 
sises  the  part  played  by  evil  spirits  that  judgment 
cannot  pass  them  by,  and  here,  for  the  first  time  in 
Jewish  literature,  Satan  and  his  host  of  fallen 
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angels  appear  at  the  great  assize.  In  2  Enoch 
(also  termed  "  The  Secrets  of  Enoch  ")  we  have  a 
remarkable  description  of  that  judgment.  Satan 
is  represented  as  a  rebel  from  among  the  angels 
of  God,  one  who  rebelled  "  with  the  order  that  was 
under  him,"  and  whom  the  Lord  of  Spirits  "  threw 
out  from  the  height  with  his  angels  and  he  was 
flying  in  the  air  continuously  above  the  bottomless 
pit."  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  representation 
in  Rev.  xii.  9,  "  Satan,  the  deceiver  of  the  whole 
world,  he  was  cast  down  to  the  earth,  and  his 
angels  were  cast  down  with  him,"  and  the  picture 
of  Satan  "  flying  in  the  air  continuously  above  the 
bottomless  pit "  may  explain  Paul's  phrase  "  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Eph.  ii.  2). 

In  their  representation  of  heaven  and  hell  the 
apocalyptists  gave  their  imagination  full  play,  with 
weird  results.  Old  Testament  eschatology  had 
only  meagre  ideas  as  to  the  future  abode  of  the 
dead,  and  Sheol  had  no  ethical  distinctions.  In 
other  words,  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  no 
"  hell  "  (as  a  place  of  torment),  just  as  there  is  no 
"  devil  "  (in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word). 
All  this  is  completely  changed  when  we  come  to 
apocalyptic  literature,  and  the  whole  topography 
of  heaven  and  hell  is  exposed  to  us  with  extra 
ordinary  and,  in  the  latter  case,  gruesome  par 
ticularity.  Had  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages 
only  known  these  apocalyptic  writings  they  might 
have  improved  even  upon  their  own  pictures  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned.  The  blessed  righteous 
are  depicted  as  dwelling  in  light  forever,  in  the 
presence  of  God;  "  now  ye  shall  shine  as  the  lights 
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of  heaven,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened 
unto  you,"  "ye  shall  have  joy  as  the  angels  of  heaven" 
and  "  become  companions  of  the  hosts  of  heaven," 
where  they  shall  dwell  "  clothed  with  garments  of 
glory,"  and  "  each  will  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
honour  "  and  "  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  "  which  is 
"  in  the  garden  of  life."  1  In  2  Enoch  we  have  an 
elaborate  description  of  heaven,  which  is  divided 
into  seven  ascending  stages,  the  highest  of  which 
is  the  abode  of  God,  "  The  Great  Glory,"  and  which 
is  unapproachable  by  lesser  beings.  The  third 
heaven,  which  is  called  Paradise  (cp.  2  Cor.  xii. 
2-4)  is  the  dwelling  place  of  men.  In  the  same 
book  also  we  have  the  idea  of  "  many  mansions  " 
both  in  heaven  and  in  hell,  "  I  know  all  things, 
how  in  the  great  time  to  come  are  many  mansions 
prepared  for  men,  good  for  good,  and  bad  for  bad, 
without  number  many "  (Ixi.  2,  cp.  John  xiv.  2). 
In  i  Enoch  and  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  the 
under-world  (Sheol,  Hades)  is  pictured  as  the 
abode  of  both  righteous  and  wicked,  but  only  as 
the  temporary  or  intermediate  place  of  the  former. 
Even  during  this  time  good  and  bad  occupy  separate 
sections,  with  no  passage  from  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  very  like  the  situation  presented  in  our  Lord's 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  we  find  a  similar 
picture  in  4  Ezra  (vii.  36)  "  the  furnace  of  Gehenna 
shall  be  made  manifest  and  over  against  it  the 
paradise  of  delight."  2 

The  tendency  to  identify  Sheol  with  hell  (as  a 

1  Various  sections  of  i  Enoch. 

2  In  Rabbinic  eschatology  "  Abraham's  Bosom  "  was  the  highest 
place  of  honour  in  paradise. 
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place  of  torment)  is  early  apparent  in  the  apocalyp- 
tists.  At  first  they  accepted  Sheol  as  the  place  to 
which  all  souls  went,  but  from  which  the  righteous 
emerged  later  in  order  to  share  in  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.  Gradually  however  Sheol  took  on  more 
and  more  of  the  character  of  a  place  of  torment,  and 
in  the  Similitudes  of  Enoch  and  the  Psalms  of 
Solomon  we  see  the  identification  completed.  As 
to  Gehenna  there  was  never  any  doubt.  It  was 
never  other  than  a  place  of  unutterable  woe,  "  the 
pit  of  torment,"  "  the  furnace  of  Gehenna."  The 
New  Testament  has  carried  over  both  terms  and 
with  the  same  signification.  Only  once  is  "  fire  " 
associated  with  Hades  (parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus) 
while  Gehenna  is,  manifestly,  nothing  else  than  a 
torture  chamber.  There  is  identification,  yet  with 
a  difference.  In  the  Old  Testament  Gehenna  is 
merely  a  place  of  idolatrous  and  inhuman  sacrifices 
(by  Ahaz  and  Manasseh),  but  abhorred  as  such. 
There  is  no  evidence,  though  some  probability, 
that  it  became  a  place  of  perpetual  burning  of  the 
refuse  of  Jerusalem,  and  thus  fit  symbol  of  hell. 
However  the  identification  was  made  between  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  and  hell,  there  must  have  been 
some  ground  for  it  in  the  character  or  associations 
of  the  former.  Heaven  and  hell  are  in  sight  of 
each  other,  for  when  the  wicked  are  delivered  over 
to  punishment,  "  they  shall  be  a  spectacle  for  the 
righteous,  and  for  His  elect ;  they  shall  rejoice  over 
them,"  1  "  thou  shalt  look  from  on  high  and  shalt 
see  thy  enemies  in  Gehenna,  and  thou  shalt  recognise 
them  and  rejoice."  2  Nowhere  in  the  apocalyptics 

1  i  Enoch  Ixii.  12.  2  Assumption  of  Moses,  x.  10. 
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is  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  handed  over  to  the 
devil,  as  later  Church  teaching  represented.  Punish 
ment  is  at  the  hands  of  God  or  of  His  Angels. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion, 
for  much  depends  upon  the  exact  significance  we 
should  attach  to  the  term  "  eternal."  C.  W. 
Emmet  sums  up  the  position  thus  :  "  the  apoca 
lyptic  literature,  unlike  the  Old  Testament,  lays 
considerable  stress  on  punishments  after  death, 
and  this  stress  is  very  definitely  connected  with 
feelings  of  bitterness  towards  persecutors,  oppressors 
or  heretics.  Various  views  are  held  as  to  the 
duration  of  such  punishment,  but  it  is  clear  that 
*  forever/  '  eternal,'  and  the  like,  rarely,  if  ever, 
connote  everlastingness.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
idea  of  an  efficacious  repentance  after  death,  though 
the  sporadic  hints  of  the  effects  of  punishment  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer  contain  the  germs 
of  a  higher  point  of  view.  The  ethical  problem  of 
the  fate  of  the  mass  of  mankind  is  raised,  but  no 
solution  is  found."  l  It  seems  however  to  the 
present  writer  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con 
clusion  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  notoriously 
wicked,  or  the  cruel  oppressors  of  God's  people, 
punishment  was  represented  as  in  the  full  sense, 
everlasting  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which  can  fairly 
be  said  to  teach  any  release  from  hell,  "  at  His 
judgment  the  unrepentant  shall  perish  before  him, 
and  from  henceforth  I  will  have  no  mercy  on  them, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Spirits."  2  It  was  "  the  great 
eternal  judgment  "  in  which,  according  to  4  Ezra, 

1  Immortality,  p.  183.  2  i  Enoch  1.  5. 
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no  prayer  for  mercy  can  be  heard.  In  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  "  they  that  fear  the  Lord  shall  rise  to 
life  eternal,"  while  "  the  destruction  of  the  sinner 
is  forever,  and  he  shall  not  be  remembered  while 
the  righteous  is  visited,  this  is  the  portion  of  sinners 
forever."  1 


NOTE  ON  ZOROASTRIANISM 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  do  more  than  give  an 
extended  note  on  Persian  (Zoroastrian)  influence  upon 
Judaism.  It  is  manifest  that  a  very  decided  development 
of  eschatology  took  place  in  the  period  200  B.C.  to  I  A.D. 
but  the  line  of  development  was  by  way  of  the  thought  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  religious  faith  of  Israel  and  its 
hope  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom  created  its  own  eschatology, 
and  "  at  most  the  foreign  influence  helped  to  determine 
the  form  of  its  development,"  *  or,  in  the  words  of  Kuenen, 
"  the  germs  which  lay  hidden  in  Judaism  were  fertilised 
by  contact  with  a  religion  in  which  they  had  arrived  at 
maturity."  3  It  seems  to  us  that  though  the  Greek  influence 
was  strong  upon  the  commercial,  social  and  political  life 
of  Judaism,  affecting  the  language  and  literature  of  the  race, 
it  had  very  little  influence  upon  the  religious  thought  of 
the  nation.  Rather  did  the  Jew  revolt  against  the  idolatry 
and  sensuality  of  Greek  religion.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  Persian  religion,  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia,  brought 
thither  by  rulers  of  the  Achaemenian  (Persian)  dynasty. 
"  In  the  Persian  religion  the  later  Judaism  came  in  contact 
with  a  powerful  and  influential  faith,  predominant  in  one 
part  of  the  world  and  strongly  impressing  even  the  Greeks, 
which  at  least  in  its  purer  form  was  almost  of  equal  rank 
with  itself.  In  no  other  religion  outside  Judaism  was 
there  so  pronounced  and  triumphant  a  movement  of  belief 
towards  monotheism."4  This  was  the  religion  which  took 

1  Psalm  iii.  z  Fairweather  in  H.B.D.  (Extra  Vol.). 

3  History  of  the  Religion  of  Israel. 
•  Bousset,  quoted  by  Moulton. 
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its  name  from  its  founder  Zoroaster  (or  Zarathustra),  born 
somewhere  between  the  twelfth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. 
Its  modern  representative  in  India  is  Parsiism.  Ahura- 
Mazdah  is  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world,  "  one  who  is 
like  the  light  and  whose  soul  is  truth,"  "  omniscient  Lord," 
"  most  beneficent  Spirit."  This  religion,  with  its  strong 
moral  sense,  had  a  highly  developed  eschatology,  with 
hosts  of  angels,  good  and  bad.  The  whole  idea  of  hier 
archies  of  spiritual  powers  was  an  important  element  in 
Zoroastrianism,  and  unknown  in  Judaism  till  it  came  into 
contact  with  the  Persian  faith.  In  apocalyptic  literature 
Satan  becomes  a  wholly  evil  spirit,  ejected  from  heaven, 
and  a  Prince  of  other  evil  powers.  This  corresponds  to 
the  Zoroastrian  "  Ahriman,"  the  "  Devil  "  of  the  Persian 
religion.  Another  name  for  Ahriman  is  "  The  Lie "  as 
opposed  to  Ahura-Mazdah  who  is  "  The  Truth."  He  is 
the  "  author  of  lies,  a  traitor  and  deceiver."  The  corporeal 
representation  in  this  world,  of  Ahriman,  is  "  the  old 
serpent." 

Zoroastrianism  had  also  its  Saviour  (Shaoshyant)  who 
would  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  and  usher  in  a  new 
age,  a  reign  of  righteousness,  peace  and  prosperity.  At 
death  all  souls  would  pass,  within  three  days,  either  to 
heaven  or  hell,  but  at  the  advent  of  Shaoshyant,  the  Saviour, 
there  would  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  material  bodies, 
and  a  general  judgment,  Ahriman  (the  Devil)  would  be 
cast  into  the  abyss  of  fire  and  destroyed,  and  the  final  victory 
of  the  Righteous  One  would  chase  away  all  darkness.  In  the 
early  stages  of  this  Eastern  faith  the  sinner  was,  at  the  final 
judgment,  punished  with  everlasting  torment,  but  later 
this  doctrine  was  modified.  The  wicked  would  pass  for 
a  brief  period  to  hell,  then  fire  would  melt  the  metal  in  the 
mountains,  which  would  flow  in  a  molten  stream.  Righteous 
and  wicked  would  be  plunged  into  this  stream,  but  while 
to  the  righteous  it  would  be  as  warm  milk,  to  the  wicked 
it  would  be  terrible  pain  till  at  last  they  would  issue  from 
it  purified,  families  would  be  united  once  more,  husband 
and  wife,  parents  and  children,  only  "  there  is  no  begetting 
of  children."  l 

1  From  the  Bundahish  ;  cp.  Luke  xx.  35. 
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It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  Zoroastrian  eschatology 
during  and  after  the  exile  affected  that  of  the  Jews,  and 
this  influence  is  particularly  marked  in  the  apocalyptists, 
which  again  gave  colour  to  the  eschatology  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  ideas  of  immortality 
and  resurrection  were  borrowed  from  extraneous  sources, 
but  the  colour  pictures  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  devil  and 
angels,  owed  not  a  little  to  Zoroastrianism,  the  only  religion 
in  the  world  which  could  bear  comparison  with  Judaism. 


CHAPTER  IV 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  NEW  TESTAMENT 
ESCHATOLOGY 

WHAT  has  been  said  in  previous  chapters  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  main  section  of  our 
study.  New  Testament  eschatology  did  not  start 
de  novo.  It  had  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  some 
appreciation  of  that  past  is  needed  in  order  that  we 
may  rightly  interpret  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  foundation  of  all  the  eschatology 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (at  least  in  so  far 
as  the  former  belongs  specially  to  Israel)  is  the 
doctrine  of  God,  i.e.  eschatology  is  theological  rather 
than  anthropological.  It  takes  its  character  not 
from  what  man  is  but  from  what  God  is.  And 
just  because  the  writers  knew  God,  not  as  a  philo 
sophical  conclusion  but  as  a  religious  experience, 
and  wrote  for  religious  purposes,  biblical  eschatology 
is  not  a  systematic  statement  but  rather  flashes  of 
light  on  this  and  that  need  of  the  soul.  What  we 
have,  comes  to  us  as  religious  convictions,  or  as 
religious  hopes,  but  whichever  they  are  they  are 
equally  the  fruit  of  a  religious  experience,  and  not  of 
logical  intellectualism.  It  is  open  to  us  to  gather 
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up  these  fragments,  and  to  piece  them  together  so 
far  as  possible,  but  a  recognition  of  the  fact  just 
stated  will  properly  make  much  of  our  work  tentative, 
and  redeem  it  from  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  What 
H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  says  of  St.  Paul  is  true  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  "  it  may  be  said  without  exaggera 
tion  that  St.  Paul  has  no  eschatology.  By  that  we 
mean  that  he  has  never  approached  the  subject  in  a 
systematic  fashion."1 

On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is 
primarily  a  revelation  of  God  makes  eschatology 
inevitable.  That  Israel  came  so  gradually  to  an 
eschatology  of  its  own  is  explicable  from  her 
peculiar  circumstances,2  but  as  the  revelation  of 
God  grew  upon  her  she  rose  in  that  faith  to  con 
victions  which  passed  beyond  the  grave  to  the 
other  side  of  death.  It  is  the  same  enriched  faith  in 
God  which  made  eschatology  a  necessary  part  also 
of  the  gospel.  "  It  is  more  than  a  mere  paradox 
to  say  that  the  first  thing  in  the  gospels  is  their 
conception  of  the  last  things." 3  In  that,  both 
Jew  and  Christian  differ  from  the  Greek.  Greece 
looked  back,  and  taught  the  world  to  look  back, 
to  a  golden  age  whose  rays  of  a  setting  sun  they  saw 
lingering  upon  the  horizon.  The  Bible  teaches  a 
faith  which  looks  not  backward  but  forward. 
Greece  looked  back  to  the  passing  glory  of  humanity. 
Jew  and  Christian  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
glory  of  God.  "  Greek  thought  and  genius  were 
essentially  anthropocentric  as  opposed  to  the 

1  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  21. 

2  See  Chapter  I. 

8  Prof.  Moffatt,  Theology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  47. 
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theocentric  nature  of  Oriental  genius.  The  Greeks 
began  with  man  ;  they  could  regard  God  as  only  an 
enlarged  edition  of  man." l  The  theocentric 
character  of  the  Bible  inevitably  implied  a  teleology. 
If  God  be  supreme  and  all  things  are  of  God,  if  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  then  God 
is  working  to  an  end  of  His  own.  The  purpose  of 
things  is  not  limited  to  the  narrow  range  of  human 
life  or  human  power,  nor  is  God  hampered  by  the 
coming  and  passing  of  men.  The  world  is  the 
expression  of  God's  thought,  and  will  yet  express 
that  thought  fully,  and  when  that  comes  to  pass  the 
golden  age  has  dawned.  Add  to  this  a  knowledge 
of  God  as  holy  love,  and  straightway  that  future 
takes  on  a  redemptive  colouring. 

"  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet  ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete."  2 

It  is  to  lop  off  a  part  of  the  gospel  to  exclude 
eschatology,  and  it  is  to  miss  the  great  and  thrilling 
hope  which  sustained  the  Church  through  fiery 
days  of  persecution,  to  allege  that  we  can  go  through 
the  duties  of  the  day,  and  through  the  task  and  toil 
of  the  years,  watching  at  the  same  time  the  larger 
stream  of  human  life  around,  without  asking  the 
whither  of  it  all.  The  end  is  not  only  the  explana 
tion  but  the  justification  of  the  present,  "  on  earth 

1  Prof.  Angus,  The  Environment  of  Early  Christianity,  p.  171. 

2  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam. 
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the    broken    arc,    in    heaven    the    perfect    round." 
Without  an  eschatology  the  gospel  is  incomplete. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  whole  message  of 
the  gospel  must  be  conceived  eschatologically.  It 
is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  an  aspect  of  this 
subject  which  has  come  recently  much  to  the  front, 
and  is  best  known  to  English  readers  through  the 
translated  works  of  Dr.  Albrecht  Schweitzer,  but 
owes  more  to  the  work  of  Johannes  Weiss  and 
Bousset.  We  have  seen  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
from  the  neglect  of  the  past  fifty  years  during  which 
we  had  come  to  think  that  we  could  ignore  the  eschato- 
logical  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  as  being  no 
integral  part  of  the  gospel  message.  We  were 
startled  therefore  to  be  told  that  the  whole  gospel 
was  eschatological,  and  that  this  included  ethics 
as  well  as  doctrine  ;  that  Christ  conceived  his 
mission  as  the  preparation  for  an  immediate  and 
catastrophic  arrival  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  had 
no  thought  beyond  that  event.  Thus  was  escha 
tology  brought  back  with  a  flood  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  everything  in  the  New  Testament. 
That  view  has  not  commended  itself  to  English 
scholars,  but  it  has  so  far  been  gain  in  that  it  has 
taught  us  the  importance  of  the  eschatological 
viewpoint  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  recognise 
that  there  cannot  be  a  complete  gospel  message 
apart  from  eschatology.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
isolate  New  Testament  eschatology  from  the  other 
elements  of  the  gospel  would  be  to  make  it  a  merely 
curious  or  speculative  study,  and  that,  alas,  has  too 
often  been  its  fate.  Its  purpose  was  thoroughly 
practical,  even  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  this 
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practical  purpose  accounts  for  some  of  the  blanks 
left  in  our  knowledge  as  well  as  for  the  absence  of 
a  systematic  statement  covering  the  whole  field. 
Certain  principles  were  laid  down  clearly,  but  the 
application  of  these  was  made  only  as  necessity 
arose.  "  Jesus  made  it  everywhere  plain  that  the 
object  of  the  Divine  revelation  of  another  life  was  not 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  or  answer  all  questions  that 
might  be  put,  whether  by  head  or  by  heart,  but  to 
enforce  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  life  that 
now  is."  1 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  studying 
New  Testament  eschatology  we  must  do  so  in 
light  of  precedent  Jewish  thought,  and  this  affects 
not  only  the  form  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  but,  what 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  delimit,  the  form  in 
which  the  report  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  given  by 
His  disciples.  That  our  Lord  conveyed  His  teaching 
in  the  recognised  apocalyptic  form  is  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  but  it  also  seems  clear  that  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  especially  Matthew,  in 
tensified  the  apocalyptic  form  of  that  teaching. 
The  germ  of  the  teaching  lies  in  the  soil  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  had  not  done  much  more  than 
emerge  above  the  ground  when  the  Old  Testament 
canon  was  closed.  In  the  period  which  lies 
between,  and  especially  in  the  two  centuries  B.C., 
it  developed  rapidly,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to 
exhibit  a  rank  growth  as  seen  in  apocalyptic  litera 
ture.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognised  that 
the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  resurrection  are 
the  natural  outgrowth  from  Old  Testament  ideas, 

xSalmond,  Immortality,  p.  285. 
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and  owe  little  of  their  content,  though  more  of  their 
form,  to  influences  outside  of  Judaism.  The  idea  of 
immortality  is  clearly  the  product  of  the  Old 
Testament  doctrine  of  God,  as  Jesus  Himself  bore 
witness,1  while  that  of  resurrection  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  Jewish  hope  of  a  Messianic 
Kingdom.  The  developed  angelology,  and 
especially  the  demonology,  probably  owe  much 
more  to  Persian  (Zoroastrian)  influences.  On  the 
other  hand  we  must  not  take  for  granted  that  ideas 
embedded  in  New  Testament  teaching  which 
are  similar  to  earlier  or  contemporary  Jewish 
thought  have  the  same  significance  as  the  latter. 
Christianity,  even  in  its  eschatology,  was  not  a 
reproduction  of  pre-Christian  ideas,  but  a  growth 
out  of  them  ;  and  the  new  growth  is  a  richer 
plant  than  the  old,  while  its  branches  bear  fruit 
unknown  to  the  older  tree.  As  compared  with 
apocalyptic  ideas  a  sharp  pruning  process  has  taken 
place,  and  the  exaggerated,  and  often  grotesque, 
imaginings  which  we  meet  with  in  apocalyptic 
books  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  reverent 
and  restrained  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  fact  of  the  continuity  of  life  and  its  ethical 
meaning  and  of  the  decisiveness  of  present 
character  stand  out  with  indubitable  clearness  ; 
but  the  nature  of  that  future  condition,  except  in 
broad  outline,  is  not  revealed,  and  the  imagery  of  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  photographic  description. 
"  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
form  in  which  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  the  future  is  given  is,  to  so  great  an  extent,  not 

1  Matt.  xxii.  28. 
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only  figurative,  but  figurative  in  the  sense  of  the 
large,  hyperbolical  order  which  is  so  much  more 
natural  to  the  Eastern  mind  than  to  the  Western. 
The  imagery  which  He  uses,  whether  simpler  or  of 
richer  order,  is  always  imagery  embodying  living 
ideas,  but  ideas  which  are  not  to  be  reached  by 
following  the  methods  that  are  in  point  with  pro 
fessed  didactic  discourse.  It  is  to  be  read  in  the 
large  free  way  that  is  appropriate  to  all  popular, 
parabolic  speech."  x  In  entering  upon  the  New 
Testament  section  of  our  subject  these  things  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind.  The  reticence  of  our  Lord 
upon  some  aspects  of  the  future  life,  of  keen  interest 
to  us,  arises  partly  out  of  the  immediate  purpose 
He  had  in  view,  thus  limiting  the  range  of  His 
teaching  ;  while  what  is  said  is  cast  into  a  form 
meant  to  be  intelligible  to  the  men  of  His  own  day, 
therefore  takes  the  shape  of  popular  conceptions. 
Where  there  is  light  we  thankfully  receive  it,  and 
reverently  follow  the  gleam.  Where  there  is  no 
direct  revelation  we  still  have  the  assurance  that 
God  will  never  reveal  Himself,  here  or  elsewhere, 
other  than  we  already  know  Him  in  Christ  Jesus. 
That  assurance,  which  admits  of  no  dubiety,  will 
carry  us  over  some  formidable  obstacles,  or  at 
least  give  us  a  quiet  mind  in  face  of  them. 

One  other  point  may  be  worth  noting  at  this 
stage.  In  our  thoughts  upon  the  Last  Things  we 
have  tended  towards  an  exaggerated  individualism, 
a  natural  condition  of  things  among  those  who 
have  not  even  yet  learned  to  think  of  the  State  or 
of  the  Church  as  more  than  a  collection  of  individuals. 

1  Salmond,  op.  cit.  p.  283. 
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The  modern  religious  mind,  affected  by  this  indi 
vidualism,  has  come  to  think  of  salvation  and  of 
immortality  in  a  somewhat  atomic  manner.  In 
our  Lord's  teaching,  on  the  other  hand,  immortality 
has  a  social  as  well  as  an  individual  aspect.  It 
has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  our  Lord  dis 
covered  to  the  world  the  value  of  the  individual, 
but  it  is  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  flock, 
as  a  child  in  a  family,  and  as  a  citizen  of  a 
kingdom.  The  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  as 
conceived  in  the  Gospels  was  emphatically  a  doc 
trine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  accomplished 
kingdom  as  the  fruition  of  God's  dealings  with 
the  Race.1 

What  our  Lord  looked  forward  to  was  not 
merely  the  salvation  of  this  one  and  that  one  but  the 
redemption  of  a  people  for  GW,  and  in  this  He  was  in 
line  with  Old  Testament  prophecy,  with  this  dif 
ference  that  He  came  not  to  save  a  nation  but  to 
save  the  world.  He  is  the  World-Saviour.  Too 
often  Christ  has  been  represented  as  one  who  saves 
a  few  drowning  souls  from  a  wrecked  ship.  Not 
so,  He  came  to  save  the  ship.  "  He  is  Himself 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  though  not  for  ours 
alone  but  also  for  the  whole  world  "  (i  John  ii.  2). 
That  aspect  of  His  work  naturally  linked  itself  on 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
and  this  was  not  a  case  of  mere  accommodation. 
The  Kingdom  idea  did  express,  in  a  most  appropri 
ate  way,  the  function  of  Christ  as  Saviour  as  well  as 
King,  and  the  Kingdom  idea  runs  through  all  that 

1  Some  might  exclude  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  this  characterisation, 
but  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so. 
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Christ  has  to  say  of  the  future.1  "  May  Thy 
Kingdom  come,  and  Thy  Will  be  done  on  earth 
as  in  heaven,"  whatever  else  it  signifies,  is  packed 
with  eschatological  meaning. 

But  to  say  that  the  teaching  upon  the  future  life, 
resurrection  and  judgment  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  that  the  Kingdom  was  never  conceived  of 
by  Jesus  in  any  other  than  an  eschatological  sense. 
That  seems  to  us  the  mistake  of  such  men  as  Weiss, 
Schweitzer  and  Bousset.  All  that  is  eschatological 
in  the  Gospels  is  associated  with  the  Kingdom,  but 
all  that  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  is 
not  eschatological,  i.e.  the  Kingdom  is  not  ex 
clusively  eschatological.  It  may  be  so  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  apocalyptic  literature.  But 
it  would  show  a  poor  appreciation  of  the  uniqueness 
of  Jesus  to  say  that  even  when  He  used  the  same 
terms  He  meant  exactly  the  same  thing.  In  the 
words  of  Prof.  Haering,  "  If  anywhere  the  rule 
applies  it  is  here,  that  when  two  different  persons 
say  the  same  thing  it  is  not  the  same,"  and  especially 
so  when  one  of  these  persons  is  Jesus  Christ.  When 
Jesus  taught  in  terms  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  He 
broke  through  the  limitations  and  particularism 
of  Jewish  ideas,  and  transmuted  the  Kingdom  idea 
to  fit  His  own  larger  and  more  spiritual  thought. 
He  did  not  deny  the  apocalyptic  and  future  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  He  adopted  it  and  made  it  the 
vehicle  of  some  of  His  most  solemn  teaching,  but 
none  the  less  did  He  insist  upon  the  Kingdom  as 

1  For  "  Kingdom  "   Paul  substitutes   "  Church,"   but  the  social 
significance  of  the  idea  is  the  same. 
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already  come,  and  come  in  His  own  person  and 
ministry.1  Any  attempt  to  confine  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  within  one  or  the  other  of  these  aspects  of  the 
Kingdom  hopelessly  breaks  down,  and  however  it 
may  be  with  us  it  was  not  so  with  Him  that  to  accept 
the  one  was  to  deny  the  other.  With  Him  the 
Kingdom  was  a  present  possession,  so  present  that 
men  could  enter  into  it  now,  but  it  was  also  a  future 
glory  only  to  be  realised  by  the  mighty  power  of 
God.  In  New  Testament  writers  sometimes  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other  aspect  is  more  promin 
ent,  and  because  St.  John  stresses  one  side  (the 
present  possession  and  membership)  we  are  too 
ready  to  assume  that  he  denies  the  other,  or  seeks 
to  drop  it  quietly.  The  two  aspects  are  present 
in  all  four  Gospels,  and  it  was  because  the  Church 
had  both  senses  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  mind  from 
the  beginning,  having  so  learned  from  Jesus,  that 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  face  the  disappointment  of 
its  expectation  and  yet  keep  its  faith.  The  Kingdom 
was  both  an  experience  and  a  hope,  and  the  experi 
ence  kept  the  hope  alive. 

The  influence  of  earlier  apocalyptic  has  been 
already  referred  to  and  will  become  manifest  in 
succeeding  chapters.  That  influence  was  partly 
in  form  and  partly  in  subject-matter.  In  no  case 
however  can  it  be  said  to  dictate  doctrine,  either  in 
Gospels  or  Epistles,  though  in  most  cases  it  deter 
mined  the  cast  of  eschatological  teaching,  and 
supplied  what  we  may  call  the  decorative  fringe  of 
doctrine.2  The  influence  referred  to  can  easily 

1  Luke  xvii.  20-21,  Matt.  xi.  12-13,  x«-  28  '•  Luke  iv.  18-21. 
-  E.g.  in  Jude  9  and  2  Timothy  iii.  8. 
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be  exaggerated,1  and  where  it  is  merely  the  use  of  a 
brief  phrase  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  more  than 
that  a  common  form  of  speech  was  used  in  treating 
the  same  subject.  Probably  the  most  profound 
influence  of  apocalyptic  was  its  conception  of  two 
aeons  or  "  ages,"  the  "  present  age  "  and  "  the  com 
ing  age,"  of  which  the  one  was  largely  dominated 
by  evil  spirits  while  the  other  would  mark  the  defeat 
of  these  and  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Luke  contrasts  "  the  children  of  this  age  "  with 
"  the  children  of  light "  (xvi.  8),  while  Paul  bids 
us  "be  not  conformed  to  this  age,"  and  John  has 
the  same  idea  in  mind  in  his  repeated  contrast  of 
light  and  darkness.  The  Kingdom  of  Evil,  like 
the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness,  had  its  own  Ruler 
with  attendant  angels,  so  that  Paul  can  speak  of 
"  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2) 
and  of  "  the  god  of  this  age "  (2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
o  Oeoy  TOV  atiavos  TOUTOU).  So  much  has  this 
Kingdom  of  Evil  gained  control  of  the  world 
that  the  only  way  out  was  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,"  which  necessitated  a  great  final  conflict 
between  these  two  forces.  It  is  in  accord  with  these 
ideas,  elaborated  in  detail  in  apocalyptic,  that  in 
that  literature  we  meet  for  the  first  time  the  con 
ception  of  a  personal  devil  who  is  the  enemy  of  God 
and  of  all  good,  and  the  commander  of  a  host  of 
lesser  and  like-minded  evil  spirits.  The  influence 
of  Zoroastrianism  is  evident,  though  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  we  can  trace  also  the  influence  of  Hellenistic 
religion  in  the  same  direction.  Jewish  Messianism 

1  Some  scholars  find  as  many  as  700  parallels  or  resemblances, 
but  most  of  these  are  the  common  use  of  a  word  or  group  of  words. 
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readily  incorporated  this  dualistic  conception  of 
the  supernatural  world,  and  the  idea  reappears 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  This  is  a  complete 
change  from  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  where  there  is  no  such  clear  division  into  two 
spheres  of  antagonistic  forces,  so  definite  that  St. 
John  can  say  "  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  " 
(i  John  v.  19).  One  striking  feature  of  apocalyptic 
thought  is  the  way  it  developed  a  world  outlook 
which  overpassed  the  bounds  of  Nationalism,  in 
the  wider  vision  of  two  Kingdoms  of  Light  and 
Darkness,  so  that  even  if  Israel  had  a  privileged 
place  in  the  new  world  order  it  was  only  because 
and  in  so  far  as  the  Israelite  lived  up  to  the  higher 
knowledge  of  God  which  was  his.  This  larger 
and  more  transcendent  idea  was  so  clear  a  break 
with  the  earthly  Davidic  Kingdom  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  some  compromise  between  the  two 
was  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  the  gap  was  bridged 
by  the  suggestion  of  a  temporary  reign  of  the 
Messiah  upon  earth,  which  reappears  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  as  the  Millennium. 

The  influence  of  apocalyptic  eschatology  is  as 
manifest  in  Paul  as  in  the  first  three  Gospels.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  New  Testament 
writers  had  to  convey  their  teaching  on  the  moral 
issues  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  only  eschatology  they  were  acquainted  with, 
and  the  frank  recognition  of  this  will  prevent  us 
from  incorporating  into  a  Christian  eschatology 
every  feature  of  the  older  teaching  which  reappears 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Paul,  in  his  later  writings, 
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seems  to  be  freeing  himself  from  the  trammels  of 
apocalyptic  language  and  ideas,  and  to  be  feeling 
his  way  to  a  more  purely  Christian  eschatology, 
expressed  in  terms  of  its  own,  a  tendency  more 
completely  apparent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  That 
process  is  little  more  than  begun,  but  it  is  to  us  of 
prime  importance,  for  certain  finger-posts  are  set 
up  pointing  the  way  along  which  Christian  doctrine 
on  this  subject  must  go.  Certain  Jewish  repre 
sentations,  e.g.  Anti-Christ  and  the  Millennium,  are 
merely  convenient  methods  of  presenting  great 
moral  and  spiritual  truths,  namely  that  the  age-long 
antagonism  of  good  and  evil  will  disclose  its  inner 
nature  in  the  irrepressible  conflict  which  will  reveal 
the  true  atheism  of  evil,  ending  in  that  final  over 
throw  which  would  usher  in  a  condition  of  peace 
and  righteousness.  We  shall  find  also  that  Paul's 
doctrine  of  resurrection  was  moving  away  from  the 
cruder  form  of  Judaism,  and  reaching  out  to  more 
spiritual  ideas.  A  difficult  question  is  how  far 
these  considerations  apply  to  the  Second  Coming, 
the  Parousia.  Are  we  to  dissolve  that  whole 
section  of  New  Testament  teaching  into  a  mere 
progressive  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
what  has  been  called  a  continuous  Coming  of 
Christ,  marked  by  no  special  personal  manifestation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  And  further,  have  we  the 
authority  of  St.  John  for  this  view  ?  The  present 
writer  believes  that  the  Kingdom  was  already 
present  and  is  continually  coming  in  larger  measure, 
and  this  view  is  presented  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  well  as  of  His  Apostles,  but  he  is  unable  to  accept 
the  view  that  this  contradicts  or  replaces  the  very 
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definite  teaching  that  the  process  will  be  completed 
by  a  personal  manifestation  of  Him  who  is  final 
victor  in  the  long  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
world  where  He  has  already  appeared.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  that  manifestation  will 
be  in  the  highly  figurative  form  carried  over  from 
Jewish  apocalyptic,  though  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  suggest  any  other  terms  in  which  to  speak  of  an 
event  that  baffles  imagination. 

What  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  one 
principle  running  through  all  New  Testament 
eschatology  is  the  ethical  absoluteness  of  God  which 
must  some  time,  in  "  the  Day  of  the  Lord  "  or, 
more  briefly,  "  that  Day,"  assert  itself  as  finally 
supreme.  Death,  Parousia,  Resurrection  and 
Judgment  are  but  "  moments  "  in  the  unfolding 
of  that  ethical  absoluteness  which  will  make  God  to 
be  all  in  all.  In  that  moral  vision  the  manger- 
cradle  of  Bethlehem,  the  Cross  upon  the  hill,  and 
the  empty  tomb  near  by,  pledge  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  though  the  fight  goes  on.  All  the  gospel, 
including  eschatology,  is  just  the  effort  to  give 
these  divine  facts  their  place  in  human  experience. 
Because  they  are  divine  facts  they  reveal  to  us  the 
principles  of  a  divine  order  not  limited  to  this  earthly 
life.  Other  principles  may  emerge  in  God's  future 
dealing  with  man  but  these  will  never  abrogate  exist 
ing  relations  between  God  and  man,  and  eschatology 
is  "  the  progressive  realisation  of  human  destiny, 
partly  on  earth  and  partly  in  the  unseen  world,  accord 
ing  to  those  principles  by  which  God  is  revealed  as 
governing  himself  in  his  relations  with  man."  l 

1  C.  A.  Beckwith  in  Realities  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  344. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  IN  THE  SYNOPTICS 
ITS  NATURE 

IT  has  just  been  pointed  out  that  the  eschatology 
of  Jesus  is  intimately  related  to  the  Jewish  con 
ception  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  "  from  that  time 
Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say,  repent  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand"  (Math.  iv.  17). 
The  phrase  "  Kingdom  of  God  "  was  in  common 
use  and  the  idea  was  woven  into  the  web  and  woof 
of  the  religious  hopes  of  Israel.  Where,  in  the 
Gospels,  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  is  used  rather 
than  Kingdom  of  God  there  is  no  real  distinction 
implied.  They  both  stand  for  the  same  thing, 
though  the  former  phrase  regards  the  Kingdom 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  dynamic  source  and  the 
latter  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  transcendental 
character.  It  is  a  Kingdom  which  God  will  bring 
to  pass,  while  it  is  also  a  Kingdom  come  from  above. 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  conceived  of  as  a 
Kingdom  on  earth,  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre,  but 
none  the  less  a  Kingdom  of  God.  In  apocalyptic 
literature  the  "  Kingdom  "  became  gradually  more 
transcendent,  its  locus  being  shifted  to  heaven.  In 
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the  teaching  of  Jesus  the  main  though  not  exclusive 
idea  is  the  Fatherly  Sovereignty  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  His  people.  In  some  measure,  therefore, 
the  Kingdom  is  already  here,  yet  it  is  continually 
coming,  and  it  will  one  day  come  in  full  glory  and 
power.  All  three  elements  are  involved  in  the 
idea  as  presented  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  limit  that  teaching  to  one  of  these 
aspects.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  Father's  Kingdom,  Christ's  Kingdom,1 
in  short,  the  Kingdom  of  divine  moral  sovereignty 
by  whatever  process  it  may  come  and  wherever  it 
be  realised.  There  is  an  issue  to  the  present  world- 
order,  that  indeed  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  an  issue  willed  by  God  and 
realised  by  His  power,  and  being  so  it  is  an  issue 
consonant  with  His  gracious  holy  character.  That 
is  the  core  of  the  Church's  hope  and  faith,  and  it 
must  not  be  obscured  by  any  narrow  literalism. 
Such  an  issue  is  involved  in  the  Christian  belief  in 
God,  and  the  more  Christian  that  belief  is  the  more 
assured  will  be  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  God  and 
not  to  human  agency  we  look  for  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom.  To  say  that  the  Kingdom  is  a  process 
not  an  event  is  simply  a  confusion  of  thought. 
Are  "  process  "  and  "  event  "  so  contradictory 
that  we  deny  the  one  in  asserting  the  other  ?  Of 
course  if  we  assume  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  has 
no  relation  to  present  history  or  to  the  Christian 
evangel  in  the  world,  that  is,  that  it  is  wholly  inde 
pendent  of  all  that  precedes  it  and  suddenly  appears 
ready-made,  then  the  antithesis  of  process  and  event 

1  Lukevii.  28  ;  Matth.  iv.  17,  xxvi.  29,  xiv.  28. 
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may  hold  good,  though  we  find  it  difficult  to  con 
ceive  of  any  event  independent  of  process.     But  in 
any  case  this  is  not  the  mind  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.     The  preparation  for  the  Coming  of  the 
Kingdom  in  power  was  part  of  the  process  which 
made  the  Kingdom  possible,  an  integral  part  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  it  equally  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  process  of  development  which  does 
not  issue  in  an  event.     Argue  as  we  may  develop 
ment  is  teleological  in  a  rational  world,  and  the 
event,  when  it  does  issue,  may  break  forth  with 
cataclysmic  suddenness.     Is  this  not  true  of  almost 
every  great  change  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 
e.g.  the   French    Revolution,  or  the   recent  world 
war  which  filled   Europe  with  death  and    sorrow. 
The  world  was  unsuspectingly  going  on  its  normal 
course,  buying  and  selling,  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.     Then  the  "  end  "  came  with  startling 
suddenness.    But  was  the  event  unconnected  with  a 
process  ?     An  iceberg  which  has  been  slowly  melting 
suddenly  heels  over  and  assumes  a  new  centre  of 
gravity,  or  "  another  flake  of  snow  and  the  avalanche 
thunders  down  the  mountain  side  " — an  "  event  "  ! 
A  sudden  cataclysmic  event,  but  not  unrelated  to  a 
precedent  process.     The  Kingdom  is  now  here,  it 
is   coming,    it   will   some   day   COME.     We   surely 
know  enough  of  nature  or  have  learned  enough  of 
human  history  to  save  us  from  this  false  antithesis 
of  process   and    event,    of  evolution    and   sudden 
arrival.     After  all,  evolution  is  not  a  power  which 
effects    anything.     It    is    merely    a    term    for    the 
orderly  process  in  which  the  forces  of  nature  operate 
on  that  which  is,  in  order  to  attain  that  which  will  be, 
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and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  a  closed 
system.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  nor  even 
improbable  in  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom, 
present  in  some  measure  already,  and,  some  time,  sure 
to  break  in  with  power  on  the  existing  order  of  things, 
a  moral  and  spiritual  Kingdom  whose  manifestation 
is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  God,  and  conditioned 
by  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Is  it  not  a  truer  and 
altogether  grander  view  of  historical  development  to 
think  of  the  future  in  some  such  way  as  this,  than 
to  look  to  recurring  cycles  of  advance,  disintegration 
and  decay,  and  a  reforming  of  forces  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  process.  How  drab  a  conception  is 
that  !  Even  if  we  go  further  and  say  that  the 
process  is  one  of  continuous  development  to  some 
inconceivably  higher  level  at  which  we  never 
arrive,  we  have  settled  nothing,  unless  we  also 
assert  that  the  only  forces  operative  in  the  process 
are  physical.  But  physical  forces  can  of  themselves 
produce  only  physical  results,  and  if  we  allow  the 
presence  of  spiritual  forces  we  come  into  the  sphere 
of  biblical  ideas.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment 
the  form  in  which  the  Bible  represents  the  change 
to  a  new  and  better  order,  the  idea  enshrined  in  it — 
and  that  after  all  is  the  main  thing — seems  most 
rational,  and  its  realisation  most  in  accord  with  what 
we  might  expect  as  the  highest  fulfilment  of  the 
existing  process  with  God  in  it.  Instead  therefore 
of  prejudice  against  the  biblical  teaching,  the 
serious  student  ought  rather  to  feel  that  whatever 
of  imagery  he  must  cast  aside  he  is  here  in  touch 
with  reality  realising  itself  to  this  end,  and  that 
Jesus,  when  He  looked  to  a  definite  end  of  the 
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existing  order  and  a  completely  new  condition  of 
things,  was  no  mere  dreamer  ;  and  that  when  He 
rested  this  faith  on  the  activity  of  God  He  saw 
behind  the  veil  to  the  inner  working  which  could 
alone  make  that  end  possible.  God  operative  in 
the  world  must  be  working  to  some  definite  end 
consonant  with  His  own  nature,  and  how  better 
can  we  express  that  end  than  as  a  "  Kingdom  of 
God,"  which  means  the  conquest  of  sin  and  the 
establishment  of  righteousness  ?  It  is  development 
with  God  in  it,  and  faith  believes  that  some  day  it 
will  arrive.  That  is  the  very  essence  of  the  New 
Testament  belief,  and  Christian  faith  can  never 
surrender  it.  The  "  arrival  "  is  directly  and  inti 
mately  associated  with  the  person  of  Christ.  That 
too  is  the  New  Testament  belief,  and  an  abiding 
element  of  Christian  faith.1  From  these  general 
considerations  we  must  now  pass  on  to  the  particular 
form  of  the  biblical  doctrine. 

The  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  Second 
Advent  has  been  relegated  by  the  ordinary  Church 
member  to  the  region  of  things  so  visionary  that 
the  sensible  person  is  he  who  leaves  this  fanciful 
region  to  those  who  delight  in  the  unpractical. 
Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  doing  so  we  part 
from  a  hope  which  inspired  the  faith  and  strengthened 
the  courage  of  the  early  Church  and  which  has  been 
as  light  amid  darkness  to  many  a  saint  of  God.  To 
such,  lifting  up  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  came 
their  help,  faith  already  saw  the  first  pencils  of  light 

1  The  writer  notes  with  satisfaction  a  fuller  statement  on  these 
lines  in  an  admirable  discussion  by  Rev.  Professor  Manson  in  Christ's 
View  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  which  has  just  come  to  hand. 
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heralding  the  coming  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
in  so  glorious  power  that  the  darkness  would  pass 
away  in  the  dawning  of  that  day  which  knows  no 
night.  And  we  should  not  forget  that  every  time 
when,  in  His  own  appointed  rite,  we  remember  the 
Lord's  death  it  is  "  till  He  come."  The  faith  of 
the  Church  misses  much  when  it  shuts  its  eyes  to 
that  dawning,  and  its  heart  to  that  thrilling  assurance 
of  the  complete  victory  of  its  Lord  and  King.  Are 
these  most  sacred  words,  "  till  He  come,"  to  have 
any  meaning  to  us  to-day,  or  are  they  but  the  sad 
reiteration  of  a  hope  that  has  perished  ?  No  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  can  be  in  any  doubt  that  the 
Second  Advent  was  an  integral  part  of  the  faith 
of  the  early  Church,  though  it  is  not  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  such  doctrines  as  the  Incarnation  and 
Atonement.  However  we  may  feel  toward  it  to-day 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  prominent  place  it 
held  in  the  faith  of  the  early  Church,  and  we  believe 
that  this  hope  rested  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  Himself.  The  circumstances  of  the  early 
Church,  especially  in  the  days  of  persecution,  may 
have  stressed  this  aspect  of  faith  and  intensified 
its  near  expectancy,  but  the  faith  itself  goes  back 
to  Jesus,  and  the  Church  was  following  the  Master 
in  looking  for  such  a  manifestation  of  divine  power, 
mediated  through  Jesus  Christ,  as  would  make  the 
victory  of  God  complete  and  final.  The  evidence 
for  that  lies  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  is  confirmed 
in  the  other  New  Testament  writings.  In  every 
time  of  trial  the  Church  goes  back  to  it.  When 
crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  persecution  she 
knows  that  the  power  of  the  persecutor  is  but  for 
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"  a  little  time  "  ;  when  despondent  in  the  face  of 
the  boastful  evil  of  the  world  she  lifts  her  eyes  to 
the  vision  of  the  coming  Conqueror  ;  when  she 
hears  of  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  when  red  carnage 
sweeps  over  the  nations  and  "  the  moon  is  turned 
into  blood,"  she  grasps  with  firmer  faith  her  confi 
dence  that  the  Lord  will  come  to  complete  His  work 
and  consummate  His  victory.  Faith  may  present 
to  herself  the  victory  in  this  way  or  that  way,  and 
the  form  is  of  secondary  importance  ;  the  main 
thing  is  that  it  will  be  the  act  of  God  in  such  wise 
that  it  will  so  manifest  His  presence  that  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  the  victory  of  Christ  completing  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  Can  the  Church  give 
up  that  hope  or  afford  to  neglect  it  ?  Does  it  not 
belong  to  the  Gospel  ? 

When  we  turn  to  the  written  Gospels  for  some 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  this  hope  is  presented, 
many  problems  of  lower  and  higher  criticism  meet 
us,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  each  of  these  in 
detail,  especially  in  a  volume  which  is  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Systematic  Theology.  The 
writer  may  however  be  allowed  to  say  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  he  has  worked  his  way  through 
these  even  where,  in  their  various  aspects,  they  are 
not  referred  to  here.  The  main  issues  may  be 
gathered  up  under  three  questions.  First,  Did  our 
Lord  promise  that  He  would  come  again  in  a  way 
which  would  manifest  His  personal  presence  to 
the  world  ?  Second,  Was  that  promise  to  be 
fulfilled  within  the  generation  then  living  ?  Third, 
In  this  connection  how  far  are  His  reported  words 
to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  In 
considering  these  questions  the  main  evidence  avail 
able  is  that  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  together  with 
the  Pauline  teaching.  In  regard  to  the  Gospels 
I  accept,  in  the  main,  what  is  called  the  "  two- 
document  theory,"  namely,  that  at  the  basis  of  the 
Synoptic  story  lie  two  documents,  one  of  which  is 
incorporated  in  our  existing  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  another  generally  known  as  "  Q  "  ;  and  that 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew  made  large  use  of  these 
two  documents  in  preparing  their  account  of  our 
Lord's  words  and  work.  I  do  not  imply,  nor  do 
I  hold,  that  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  these 
documents,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  have  not 
followed  them  slavishly.  The  probability  is  that 
these  were  the  recognised  lines  upon  which  cate 
chetical  teaching  proceeded,  and  that  there  were 
several  editions  of  this  teaching  differing  somewhat 
in  phraseology,  and  in  part  amended  by  some 
instructors  either  on  the  ground  of  more  accurate 
information  or  for  convenience  of  teaching.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  therefore  that  Luke  and  Matthew 
actually  made  use  of  our  Mark,  (there  are  variations 
in  phrase  which  seem  to  me  to  forbid  this),  but 
that  they  did  use  documents  similar,  though  not, 
in  every  phrase  or  order,  identical  with  our  existing 
document  of  St.  Mark.  As  regards  the  apocalyptic 
passages  in  the  Synoptics,  St.  Matthew's  descrip 
tions  are  fuller  than  either  of  the  others  and  would 
indicate  that  this  Gospel  was  written  somewhat 
later  than  the  other  two,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
faith  of  the  Church  loved  to  heighten  the  colouring 
of  the  picture.  To  that  fact  due  weight  must  be 
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given  when  we  come  to  consider  what  it  was  our 
Lord  actually  promised. 

Did  our  Lord  promise  that  He  would  come 
again  in  some  special  personal  manifestation  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  New  Testament  and 
to  doubt  that  the  first  disciples  were  clear  on  the 
subject  of  a  re-appearance  of  Jesus  in  power  and 
glory,  and  that  this  expectation  was  to  them  based 
upon  the  authority  of  their  Lord  Himself,  "  then 
shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  clouds 
with  great  power  and  glory  "  (Mark  xiii.  2,  6)  1 
"  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  His  glory  and 
all  the  Angels  with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  on  the 
throne  of  His  glory  ;  and  before  Him  shall  be 
gathered  all  the  nations"  (Matth.  xxv.  31).  Tha 
this  was  the  assumed  hope  with  which  the  firs 
disciples  started  on  their  ministry  of  evangelisatio 
is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  Angelic  message 
at  the  Ascension:  "this  same  Jesus  which  was 
received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in 
like  manner  as  ye  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven  " 
(Acts  i.  1 1).  As  is  proved  by  the  Epistles,  it 
was  this  "  blessed  hope  "  which  thrilled  the  heart 
of  the  early  Church.  And  it  was  a  definite  event 
to  which  the  Church  looked  forward, — the  con 
summation  of  a  process  if  you  will, — but  an  event 
standing  out  as  clear  as  a  hill  from  the  plain  around 
it.  With  all  reasonable  allowance  for  graphic 
symbolism,  and  for  the  influence  of  apocalyptic 
literature,  no  justice  can  be  done  to  the  teaching  of 

1  Cp.  Luke  xxi.  27  ;  Matth.  xxiv.  30. 
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the  Synoptics  and  Epistles  which  seeks  to  whittle 
down  their  words  to  mean  no  more  than  a  spiritual 
influence  guaranteeing  great  and  rapid  development 
of  the  Kingdom.  The  hope  and  faith  of  the  early 
Church  was  more  than  that,  and  more  personal. 
These  first  disciples  may  have  been  right  or  may 
have  been  wrong,  but  their  hope  was  that  the  Lord 
would  come  "to  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and  to  be 
marvelled  at  in  all  them  that  believed  in  that  day  " 
(2  Thess.  i.  10),  when  Jesus  would  "  appear  a 
second  time"  (Heb.  ix.  28);  and  if  the  Gospel 
records  are  to  be  accepted  as  at  all  trustworthy 
they  owed  this  hope  to  the  promise  of  Jesus.  We 
may  take  it  then  as  established  that  on  the  evidence 
of  the  New  Testament  (and  there  is  no  other  evi 
dence)  Jesus  did  speak  of  His  personal  return  or 
manifestation  (Trapovcrm),  and  that  this  event  would 
coincide  with  a  world-judgment  ;  He  gave  warning 
that,  precedent  to  that  event,  great  evils  would 
manifest  themselves  but  that  the  power  of  evil 
would  be  destroyed  and  righteousness  completely 
victorious.  It  was  a  definite  stage  in  the  Divine 
Government  of  the  world  and  in  the  work  of  re 
demption.  That  is  evident  from  a  notable  saying 
of  our  Lord  which  is  identical  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  and  which  may,  with  confidence,  be 
accepted  as  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Master,  "  Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  but 
the  Father."  These  words  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  reference  to  a  definite  event  in  the 
future,  not  the  mere  completion  of  a  process  but  an 
event  which  is  itself  the  accomplishment  of  a  process 
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by  a  supreme  divine  act.  So  the  Church  in  all 
ages  has  understood  it,  the  hymnology  of  the 
Church  has  sung  of  it,  and  modern  biblical  scholar 
ship  confirms  that  interpretation.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  not  the  only  "  Coming  "  of  Jesus  mentioned 
in  the  Gospels.  There  is  a  "  Coming  "  which  found 
its  realisation  in  the  crisis  ($  Kpiani)  involved  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  called  the 
14  historic "  Coming  and  is  past  (Matth.  xxiv.). 
There  is  a  "  Coming  "  which  is  in  the  power  and 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xv.  26).  This 
may  be  called  the  "  dynamic "  Coming.  Then 
there  is  the  "  Coming  "  which  takes  place  in  the 
death  experience  of  the  Christian  (John  xiv.  3).1 
This  we  may  call  the  "  individual  "  Coming.  But 
none  of  these,  nor  all  together,  can  fairly  meet  the 
import  of  New  Testament  teaching.  There  is  a 
"  world  "  Coming,  a  Coming  to  the  world  as  a 
whole,  which  will  wind  up  the  existing  order  of 
things  and  introduce  a  new  and  better  age.  That 
at  any  rate  is  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Nature  of  the  Coming. 

The  acceptance  of  the  above  statement  does  not 
bind  us  to  any  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  that  Coming, 
further  than  that  it  is  a  definite  event  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  still  in  the  future,  and  that  it  involves 
such  a  personal  manifestation  or  revelation  of 
Jesus  as  will  make  all  men  know  that  this  is  a  day 

1  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  primary  reference  of  this  passage 
is  to  "  death,"  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  warranted  in  speak 
ing  of  death  as  a  Coming  of  Jesus. 
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of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  day  when  the  Saviour-Judge 
completes  His  work  on  earth.  We  must  not  take 
the  biblical  picture  of  the  event  as  more  than  a 
symbolic  representation  of  what  is  beyond  human 
imagination,  for  it  is  imagination  that  is  baffled 
by  the  event,  not  faith  or  reason.  We  certainly 
must  not  take  the  imagery  of  Gospels  and  Epistles 
literally.  When  we  read  of  "  clouds,"  and  "  trum 
pets  "  and  "  thrones  "  we  are  dealing  with  mere 
scenery,  scenery  manifestly  carried  over  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  from  apocalyptic  literature. 
To  take  all  this  as  a  photographic  picture  of  what 
the  Second  Advent  will  be  like  is  peculiarly  inept, 
and  would  be  to  commit,  in  an  exaggerated  degree, 
the  mistake  of  Jewish  literalists.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  just  here  where  we  are  manifestly  dealing 
with  picture-language,  literalism  has  been  most 
dogmatic  and  insistent  upon  the  details  of  the 
picture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  interpret 
the  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  picture 
meaningless  ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  steer  the 
middle  course.  It  seems  to  us  that  all  we  are 
warranted  in  asserting  is  that  at  some  future  time 
our  Lord  will  manifest  His  personal  presence  in 
power,  and  that  this  Parousia  will  mark  the  end  of 
the  present  age  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  in 
which  every  power  shall  be  in  subjection  to  God,  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  (that  is,  an  absolutely 
new  condition  of  things  will  emerge)  ;  and  that 
however  the  work  of  the  Church  may  lead  up  to  it 
and  prepare  for  it  the  accomplishment  of  this  new 
age  will  be,  in  a  very  direct  sense,  the  work  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
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will  be  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom,  while 
from  another  point  of  view  it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  Kingdom  in  its  full  power  and  glory.  It 
will  mark  a  definite  stage  of  God's  redemptive  fur-pose. 
Christ's  first  Advent,  while  an  historic  event,  was, 
in  almost  every  respect,  different  from  the  highly 
coloured  representations  of  the  prophets.  The 
prophecy  of  His  Coming  was  true  but  it  was  no 
photograph  of  the  reality  ;  not  a  palace  but  the 
home  of  the  carpenter,  not  Jerusalem  but  despised 
Nazareth,  not  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  royalty 
but  the  homeless  wandering,  not  a  royal  progress 
but  the  Via  dohrosa,  not  a  throne  but  a  cross.  Yet 
when  He  did  come,  so  disappointingly  different 
a  figure  from  the  pen  portraits  of  the  prophets, 
He  proved  to  be  a  greater  King  than  any  prophet 
had  dreamed,  and  He  entered  upon  a  Kingdom  far 
exceeding  their  utmost  vision.  So,  we  may  assume, 
will  it  be  with  the  Second  Advent.  It  will  surprise 
us  in  its  manner,  it  will  upset  our  literalism,  but  it 
will  exceed  our  highest  thought  in  its  moral  glory 
and  its  spiritual  significance,  and  it  will  be  a  true 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  complete  the  Kingdom, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  This  earth  will  undergo 
great  changes  and  a  new  condition  of  things  will 
emerge  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  even  imagine  the  manner  of  all 
this,  for  we  cannot  get  beyond  human  experience, 
and  this  event  will  be  without  parallel  in  human 
experience.  We  copy  the  colouring  of  the  old 
prophetic  painters  ;  what  else  can  we  do  ?  It  is 
like  painting  "  Spirit,"  and  though  one  may  convey 
the  idea  of  Spirit  yet  it  is  done  with  the  materials  of 
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earth.  If  we  accept  revelation  at  all  we  can  be 
assured  of  what  will  happen,  but  not  of  the  manner 
of  the  happening. 

Jesus  Himself,  though  careful  about  using  the 
title  "  Messiah,"  could  teach  nothing  about  His 
Messianic  vocation  without  making  use  of  current 
Messianic  language.  It  was  not  mere  accommodation 
to  current  beliefs.  It  was  plain  rational  common- 
sense.  He  was  speaking  to  men  of  His  own  day, 
not  to  men  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  He  spoke 
in  the  only  language  in  which  He  could  be  under 
stood  when  referring  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
language  fits  the  theme  so  far  as  human  language 
can  fit  so  great  and  unique  an  event.  It  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  His  purpose  was  gained.  This 
great  hope  of  final  victory,  this  assurance  of  a  golden 
age  yet  to  dawn,  filled  the  Church  with  heavenly  joy, 
and  sustained  her  through  dark  days.  It  became 
part  of  the  Gospel,  an  article  of  faith,  and  it  is  ours 
still.  It  is  vain  to  pick  out  this  and  that  detail  in  the 
picture.  It  may  be  that  not  a  single  colouring  in  the 
picture  will  be  reproduced  in  the  event,  but  that  does 
not  imply  that  the  picture  is  false,  for  the  picture 
is  not  alien  to  the  event  any  more  than  was  the 
picture  of  the  first  Advent.  Many  of  the  "  signs  " 
are  almost  identical  with  and  clearly  due  to  certain 
signs  associated  with  the  "  Day  of  the  Lord  "  which 
in  some  instances  had  not  in  view  a  Messiah  at  all. 
All  language  is  symbolic,  and  why  quarrel  with  this 
symbolism  which,  in  the  language  of  earth,  tells  us 
of  the  things  of  heaven  ?  It  does  convey  an  idea  we 
can  apprehend  if  we  cannot  comprehend  it,  and  we 
hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought 
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unto  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
insistence  upon  detail,  with  failure  to  grasp  the  essen 
tial  and  abiding  element  of  the  Parousia,  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  its  neglect  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole.  What  Jesus  insists  upon  is  the  existence, 
and  presence  in  our  world,  of  a  great  moral  and 
spiritual  order  finding  its  genesis  and  motive  power 
in  God  who  is  over  all,  and  the  instrument  of  the 
divine  will  in  Himself  who  is  "  Son  of  Man  "  and 
the  appointed  Mediator  of  the  Kingdom.  Christian 
faith  must  believe  in  such,  and  in  the  final  victory 
of  good  over  evil,  a  victory  not  apart  from  us  and  yet 
truly  God's  victory,  intimately  associated  with  the 
person  of  Jesus  through  whom  it  will  come  to  pass. 
When  it  does  come  to  pass,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
the  presence  (Trapovcrla)  of  Jesus  will  be  revealed 
(cnroKdXv\l/is)  in  a  unique  way,  completing  and  con 
firming  the  victory  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

Now  is  all  this  so  improbable  that  the  right-minded 
Christian  is  he  who  puts  it  aside  with  impatience  ? 
Does  it  belong  to  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made 
of,"  so  that  it  will  not  bear  the  light  of  day  ?  Allow 
ing  for  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
disciples  it  is  incredible  that  the  main  import  of  the 
teaching  has  not  the  authority  of  Jesus  behind  it. 
That  teaching  expresses  a  certain  outlook  upon  life, 
and  a  certain  idea  of  God's  relationship  to  the  world, 
which  is  either  fundamentally  right  or  fundamentally 
wrong.  Now  Jesus'  general  outlook  upon  life  was 
singularly  clear,  sane,  and  ethical,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  credit  Him  here  with  a  lapse  into  the  role 
of  ecstatic  visionary.  He  is  uttering  great  principles 
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of  the  divine  government,  and  His  authority  in  such 
a  field  is  unique.  The  material  aspects  of  the 
change  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  Bible 
makes  little  of  these.  They  are  only  the  framework 
of  the  picture.  Yet  they  are  there,  and  who  will  say 
that  they  are  improbable  ?  There  are  other  planets 
which  have  undergone  as  great  and  cataclysmic 
changes  as  are  here  pictured  of  our  own.  Some 
worlds  have  had  a  slow  ending,  others  a  sudden  and 
disastrous  end.  Most  scientists  will  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  something  like  this  must  happen,  though 
they  cannot  predict  what  may  emerge  from  the 
event.  A  world  may  disappear  into  the  gaseous 
state  from  which  it  emerged,  or  it  may  last  on  under 
completely  new  conditions.  Scientific  imagination 
finds  nothing  improbable  in  great  and  sudden 
physical  changes,  affecting  a  whole  world.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  the  present  order  of  things  as  enduring 
forever,  forgetful  that  there  was  a  time  when  they 
were  not,  as  there  may  be  a  time  when  they  are  not. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  commonplaces  of  science. 
Now,  can  anyone  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  these 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  world  of  nature  will  not 
coincide  with  some  spiritual  and  moral  manifestation 
of  God  of  a  hitherto  unique  character  ?  And  if  we 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  is  it  not  reason 
able  to  believe  that  this  revelation  of  the  divine  will 
be  mediated  through  Him  who  is  Son  of  God  and 
Son  of  Man.  It  would  be  a  real  coming  again  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  matters  not  how  appearing,  in  power 
and  glory  to  complete  the  work  begun  in  the  days  of 
His  flesh  and  continued  for  this  end.  We  cannot 
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read  human  history  aright  unless  we  regard  it 
primarily  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  And  if 
the  ethical  point  of  view  is  essential  to  a  right  under 
standing  of  the  history  of  individuals  and  of  nations, 
is  it  not  so  of  the  world  as  a  whole  ?  Granted  the 
ethical  principle,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  escape  a 
doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  The  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  if  it  goes  deeper  than 
human  custom  and  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  divine  ordering  of  the  world,  carries  with  it 
the  conviction  that  righteousness  must  eventually 
triumph,  not  only  in  the  life  of  the  individual  but  in 
the  world  as  a  whole.  The  more  intensely  ethical 
a  religion  is  the  more  decisive  and  essential  to  it  is 
its  eschatology.  Represent  it  to  ourselves  how  we 
may,  the  essentially  ethical  character  of  Christianity 
demands  a  final  victory  for  righteousness,  and  the 
one  hope  of  such  victory  rests  primarily  not  upon 
man  but  upon  God.  Now  is  this  not  the  very  heart 
of  New  Testament  teaching  upon  the  Second  Advent, 
and  can  the  Church  be  indifferent  to  such  teaching  ? 
May  we  repeat  it,  is  it  not  part  of  the  gospel  and 
should  it  not  be  preached  as  such  ?  That  the  victory 
is  associated  with  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  seems 
essential  to  any  Christian  faith,  for  it  is  the  consum 
mation  of  Christ's  redemptive  work.  That  it  will 
involve  such  a  personal  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
can  best  be  described  as  His  Coming  again,  and 
rightly  described  so,  is  nothing  to  stumble  at. 
When  the  first  disciples  came  to  put  this  faith  into 
words,  and  to  express  the  inexpressible,  the  rich 
language  and  symbolism  of  the  prophets  was  all  too 
poor  a  medium  through  which  to  tell  the  glory  that 
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is  to  be,  yet  what  other  terms  could  they  or  Jesus 
Himself  use  in  order  to  convey  any  meaning  which 
would  give  significance  to  the  faith  they  held  ? 
His  death  upon  the  Cross  was  not,  after  all, 
the  end.  Jesus  was  alive,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  still  a  reality,  a  present  reality.  Its  victorious 
consummation  was  assured,  and  assured  of  God 
through  Jesus.  For  the  moment,  He  seemed 
defeated  by  the  evil  powers  of  the  world,  but 
the  time  would  come,  come  soon  they  believed 
and  hoped,  when  His  personal  victory  would  be 
manifest  to  all.  He  would  yet  reveal  Himself  in 
power  and  glory,  and  that  victory  was  already 
being  seen  and  prepared  for  in  the  present  saving 
power  of  Christ. 

What  we  desire  to  insist  upon  is  that  the  escha- 
tology  of  scripture,  and  very  specially  the  doctrine 
of  the  Second  Advent,  must  not  be  separated  from 
the  ethical  side  of  religion.  To  the  New  Testament 
writers  eschatology  arose  out  of  the  keen  ethical 
sense  generated  by  faith  in  a  God  who  is  holy  and 
righteous.  These  men  saw,  what  is  apparent  surely 
to  every  Christian,  that  it  was  not  ethical  to  assume 
that  good  and  evil  would  go  on  for  ever  balancing 
one  another.  As  Bishop  Butler  points  out  in  his 
Analogy ',  what  he  calls  "  the  present  mixed  condition 
of  things "  cannot  be  permanent.  A  permanent 
dualism  is  not  completely  ethical.  If  God  be  a  God 
of  righteousness,  then  righteousness  must  some  day 
have  the  complete  victory  as  a  world  order.  And 
the  victory  must  be  where  the  battle  is.  Whatever 
it  may  be  elsewhere  in  the  universe,  and  of  that  we 
know  nothing,  sin  challenged  righteousness 
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it  was  here  that  the  battle  was  going  against  man's 
better  self,  it  was  here  that  Christ  appeared, 

"  A  second  Adam  to  the  fight, 
And  to  the  rescue  came." 

It  was  here  that  He  won  His  throne  upon  the  Cross. 
He  came  "  to  overthrow  the  works  of  the  devil," 
and  to  overthrow  them  here.  That  work  has  yet  to 
be  completed,  and  completed  by  Him  who  began  it. 
It  is  His  work.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  His  victory. 
Salvation  is  not  a  process  to  which  Christ  gave  merely 
the  initial  momentum.  It  is  His  own  peculiar 
work,  begun,  continued,  and  accomplished  by  Him. 
Faith  demands  it,  reason  assents  to  it  ;  only  imagina 
tion  fails. 

How  we  should  represent  to  ourselves  that  final 
personal  victory  of  Christ  had  we  no  biblical  litera 
ture  to  guide  us  one  cannot  say,  but  we  should  have 
to  find  some  picture  of  it,  and  in  whatever  frame  we 
set  it,  and  with  whatever  colours  we  painted  it,  the 
message  could  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  New 
Testament  :  at  a  set  time  Jesus  would  not  only  have 
the  victory  but  reveal  Himself  as  Victor  and  make  all 
things  new.  He  has  set  agoing  in  the  world  a  great 
ethical  and  religious  movement.  That  fact  belongs 
to  history.  He  will  see  it  through,  and  the  final 
victory  will  not  be  apart  from  His  Presence  (-jrapova-ia) 
in  the  world.  His  Church  will  be  justified  not  only 
to  herself  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  "  when  He  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  His  Saints  and  to  be  marvelled 
at  of  all  them  that  believed  "  (2  Thess.  i.  10).  On 
these  ethical  and  religious  grounds  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  eager  expectancy  of  the  early  Church, 
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persecuted  as  it  was  on  every  side  and  faced  by  a 
seemingly  overwhelming  power  of  evil.  Not  know 
ing  the  patience  and  the  power  of  God  it  seemed  to 
the  Church  of  that  day  that  if  victory  was  to  come 
it  must  come  soon  or  the  battle  would  be  lost. 
Therefore  she  cried  "  even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus  " 
(Rev.  xxii.  20).  Can  the  Church  to-day  give  up 
that  hope  ?  Does  not  the  Christian  faith  imply, 
and,  in  the  nature  of  it,  involve  a  teleology  insepar 
able  from  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  To  say  so 
does  not  commit  us  to  a  literal  reproduction  of  the 
apocalyptic  imagery  of  the  New  Testament.  All 
that  we  mean  is  that  there  will  be  a  victory  for  God 
here,  brought  about  by  the  divine  power,  and  that 
that  victory  will  be  such  as  will  manifest  in  a  unique 
way  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  as  Lord  and 
King.  It  is  personal  and  recognisable,  but  in  what 
sense  visible  is  another  question.  Even  those 
Christians  who  suppose  that  they  have  relegated 
such  questions  to  the  realm  of  the  negligible  find, 
when  they  pause  to  think,  that  they  must  fall  back 
upon  this  hope,  though  unfortunately  it  is  to  them 
too  vague  to  be  of  practical  service.  Now  the  hope 
of  the  Coming  again  of  Christ  is  of  practical  service 
to  Christian  faith.  Through  it  the  Church  is  made 
to  feel,  more  impressively  than  she  otherwise  could, 
that  she  is  not  left  alone  to  face  the  battle.  The 
battle  is  the  Lord's.  It  is  His  personal  Kingdom 
the  Church  is  preparing  for,  and  the  King  is  not 
indifferent.  Also  the  Church  gains  from  this  great 
hope  the  seal  of  assurance  (it  is  a  "  sure  hope  ")  that 
she  is  fighting  to  victory.  The  golden  age  of  the 
Church  lies  not  in  the  past  but  in  the  future.  She 
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is  not  passing  into  the  night  but  to  the  Day  that  shall 
know  no  night,  for  when  it  is  even-time,  there  shall 
be  light.  Because  the  Lord  is  coming  again  the 
Church  must  prevail,  even  against  the  gates  of  hell, 
and  the  note  of  victory  never  dies  upon  her  lips. 
The  light  ahead  is  no  will-o'-the-wisp  but  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  It  is  the  Sun  rising  again  behind 
the  Cross  and  the  empty  grave. 

The  Second  Advent  (the  Time  of  it). 

In  the  previous  section  we  have  dealt  with  the 
general  question  of  the  Second  Advent  as  an  event 
promised  by  our  Lord,  and  entering  into  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  early  Church.  That  is  the  main 
question,  but  it  is  necessary  also  to  consider  the 
special  question  as  to  whether  our  Lord  promised 
this  as  about  to  happen,  and,  if  so,  was  it  fulfilled  in 
any  historical  event  of  the  first  century.  It  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed  in  recent 
years,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  the  weight  of 
present-day  scholarship  seems  decidedly  to  favour 
the  view  that  our  Lord  did  definitely  promise  that 
His  return  would  be  within  a  few  years,  and  that  this 
promise  was  not  fulfilled.  According  to  this  view 
Jesus  disappointed  an  expectation  which  He  Himself 
held,  and  which  He  imparted  to  His  disciples. 
Some  who  hold  this  view  leave  the  matter  there, 
while  others  go  on  to  argue  further  that  faith 
in  His  divine  nature,  though  not  necessarily  in  His 
divine  mission,  is  seriously  affected  thereby.  We 
have  no  thought  of  minimising  the  question  thus 
raised,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  involves  so  grave  an 
issue  as  belief  or  unbelief  in  the  accepted  creed  of  the 
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Church,  which  is  but  the  formal  expression  of  the 
faith  of  the  New  Testament.  The  nature  of  the 
Incarnate  Person  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospels 
does  not  involve  omniscience  on  all  questions,  past, 
present,  and  future.  On  all  that  concerns  the 
revelation  of  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  and 
His  relation  to  humanity,  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
absolute  and  not  merely  relative  truth.  But  Jesus 
never  professed  to  be  able  to  reveal  all  knowledge, 
historical  and  scientific.  He  came  to  reveal  God 
the  Father,  and  to  make  possible  and  effective  man's 
return  to  a  right  relation  to  God.  He  came  to  save 
the  world,  and,  if  we  may  put  it  so,  He  limited 
Himself  to  His  vocation  as  the  World's  Saviour. 
Neither  omniscience  nor  omnipotence,  in  their 
absolute  sense,  was  necessary  to  that  function,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  attributes  could  belong 
to  His  incarnate  nature.1  He  did  not  claim  omni 
potence,  and  on  this  very  question  of  the  time  of  the 
Advent  He  distinctly  asserted  the  limitation  of  His 
knowledge,  in  words  which  are  quoted  in  three  of 
the  Gospels,  and  which  every  school  of  criticism 
allows  to  be  genuine.  It  would  be  strange  if  our 
faith  in  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  were  over 
thrown  by  His  expectation  as  to  the  time  of  an  event 
of  which  He  Himself  distinctly  tells  us  that  He  did 
not  know  the  time.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Christo- 
logical  problem  is  not  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  ignorant 
of  the  time  of  His  return,  but  that  He  is  reported 
as  having  stated  a  definite  time  within  which  it 
would  take  place,  and  that  history  has  proved  His 
statement  to  be  a  mistake.  Yet  even  this  means  no 

1  See  Mackintosh,  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  397  and  477  f. 
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more  than  that  in  His  acknowledged  ignorance  as 
to  time  He  was  one  with  all  the  prophets  in  expecting 
that  the  "  Day  of  the  Lord  "  was  near  at  hand 
(cp.  Isaiah  xiii.  6,  Joel  ii.  i),  a  foreshortening  of 
vision  of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  Old 
Testament.  At  the  most  it  is  an  attitude  of  antici 
pation,  and  to  translate  this  into  a  divine  pledge  is 
to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  faith. 

These  things  must  of  course  be  taken  account  of 
in  formulating  any  theological  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Incarnate  One,  and  they  may  modify 
our  theological  conception  without  altering  our 
Christian  faith.  The  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Christian  faith  has  other  and  more  profound  bases 
than  the  solution  of  what  we  must  come  to  see  is  a 
complicated  question  in  biblical  criticism.  To  say 
that  if  He  was  wrong  as  to  time  He  was  most  pro 
bably  wrong  also  as  to  the  event  itself  is  to  confuse 
two  things  belonging  to  quite  different  categories. 
We  can  say  that  winter  will  follow  autumn,  but  we 
know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour,  and  experience  often 
belies  our  convenient  division  of  the  time,  for  we 
may  have  an  early  winter  or  a  late  autumn.  We  can 
say  with  assurance  that  the  drought  will  break  and 
the  welcome  rain  will  come,  some  time.  We  may 
even  go  the  length  of  expecting,  on  various  grounds, 
that  the  end  of  the  drought  is  near  at  hand,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  certainty  of  the  event,  and  expecta 
tion  of  its  nearness,  do  not  belong  to  the  same  region 
of  things.  Especially  is  this  true  when  dealing 
with  such  different  categories  as  the  issue  of  a  moral 
process  and  the  time  of  its  consummation.  The 
one  belongs  to  the  moral  certainties  of  faith,  the 


other  to  the  reflection  of  that  faith  upon  the  "  signs 
of  the  times."  Jesus'  knowledge  of  His  own 
vocation,  of  God  the  Father,  of  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  of  His  own  relation  to  that 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  King 
dom,  belong  to  the  region  of  spiritual  insight,  and 
there  He  saw  not  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  "  Time  " 
is  a  quite  secondary  element  in  that  region.  Jesus 
might  conceive  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom 
as  near  at  hand,  and  indicate  that  belief,  without 
affecting  the  certainty  of  the  event  itself,  or  involving 
any  vital  question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  incarnation, 
unless  we  start  with  the  a  priori  view  that  the  incar 
nation  must  include  what  Jesus  denied  that  He 
possessed,  the  full  omniscience  of  Deity.  Sup 
posing  then  that  we  have  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  Himself  felt  assured  and  allowed  or 
encouraged  His  disciples  to  expect,  that  His  coming 
again  was  near  at  hand,  our  faith  does  not  make  ship 
wreck  thereby.  We  have  not  said  this  because  we 
are  persuaded  that  Jesus  did  teach  that  His  return 
was  near  at  hand.  The  present  writer  thinks  such 
a  view  is  much  more  doubtful  than  is  generally 
accepted.  Anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject,  with  its  complicated  questions  in  biblical 
criticism,  is  quite  beyond  the  space  which  can  be 
given  to  it  here,  nor  is  it  demanded  by  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  this  volume.  All  that  is  needful  is  to 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  the  writer  has  come  to 
question  the  warrant  for  the  definite  assertion  that 
Jesus  Himself  believed,  and  taught,  that  His  per 
sonal  return  would  take  place  within  a  few  years  of 
His  crucifixion. 
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I.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  Gospels  we  have  two 
great  events  brought  into  close  association  :  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  its  inevitable  break-up 
of  the  Jewish  religious  system,  and  the  Advent  of 
Christ  to  consummate  the  Kingdom  and  to  judge 
the  world.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  events 
in  the  Gospel  records  makes  no  small  part  of  the 
difficulty  of  interpretation,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  disentangle  them  completely,  though  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  see  how  easily  and  naturally  they  came 
together.  It  ought  not  to  be  assumed  that  Jesus 
spoke  of  these  two  events  in  the  same  close  connec 
tion  as  we  find  them  in  the  Gospels.  The  grouping 
of  sayings  and  events  which  seem  to  belong  to  the 
same  order  is  so  clearly  a  recognised  method  of  the 
Gospel  writers  that  it  is  needless  to  illustrate  it. 
Chronological  arrangement  was  of  less  importance 
than  similarity  of  teaching,  or  association  of  ideas. 
The  didactic  purpose  of  the  Gospels  would  tend  to 
operate  in  this  direction,  but  probably  the  method  of 
grouping  was  also  influenced  by  its  convenience  for 
oral  teaching,  which  oral  teaching  would  sometimes 
be  written  down,  and  thus  form  part  of  the  basis 
for  our  present  Gospels.  The  grouping  therefore 
may  not  be  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  due  to  the  authors 
of  our  Gospels,  and  the  fact  of  their  finding  escha- 
tological  passages  grouped  together  may  have  led  to 
some  confusion  in  their  own  minds,  and  thus  to  an 
intensification  of  our  difficulty  in  disentangling  the 
one  set  from  the  other.  In  the  long  eschatological 
passages  in  St.  Matthew,  and  even  in  the  shorter 
passage  in  St.  Mark,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have 
there  grouped  together  sayings  and  teaching  of  our 
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Lord  which  were  spoken  towards  the  end  of  His 
ministry  on  earth,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  all  our  Lord  had  to  say  as  to  the  Last  Things 
(apart  from  scattered  sayings  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospels)  was  said  at  one  time.  We  may  take  it 
that  He  spoke  repeatedly  on  these  lines,  and  all  that 
we  have  before  us  is  a  summary  of  His  teaching  put 
together  by  the  Evangelists,  or,  possibly,  earlier 
still  as  a  fruit  of  oral  instruction.  This  juxta 
position  of  teaching  relating  to  two  separate  events, 
both  of  which  however  belong  to  a  Kpio-t?  (Judg 
ment)  undoubtedly  makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
mark  off  the  one  event  from  the  other.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  will  not  solve  for  us  all 
difficulties  of  interpretation,  but  it  is  a  factor  which 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

II.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  made  free  use  of  Old  Testa 
ment  language  to  picture  the  glory  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  represented  that  glory  and  power  as  a 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  distinction  made  between  what 
(following  Holtzmann)  we  have  called  (i)  the 
Dynamical  Coming  (in  the  power  of  the  Gospel), 
(2)  the  Historical  Coming  (in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem)  and  (3)  the  Apocalyptic  Coming  (in  the 
Last  Day)  as  well  as  (4)  the  Individual  Coming  (in 
death).  Now  any  one  of  these  may  be  represented 
as  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  represented 
in  language  which  is  not  dissimilar.  For  example, 
when  Jesus  replied  to  the  High  Priest,  "  Ye  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Power 
and  Coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  "  (Mark 
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xiv.  62),1  He  was  not  referring  to  the  Second  Advent, 
but  making  a  frank  claim  to  Messianic  power,  and 
to  a  Kingdom  already  come  whose  glory  they  would 
see  shine  forth.  There  are  many  passages  in  non- 
canonical  apocalyptic  literature  on  the  same  lines, 
but  as  used  here  they  are  from  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(vii.  13-14).  The  High  Priest  and  the  Sanhedrim 
understood  them  as  a  claim  to  Messianic  dominion 
without  any  reference  to  a  Second  Advent.  The 
"  Coming  with  Clouds  "  is  so  characteristic  an  Old 
Testament  expression  for  any  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God  that  it  must  not  be  pressed  here  with 
any  literalism.2  In  the  same  way  we  find  St.  Peter, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  making  free  use  of  a  pro 
phecy  of  Joel  with  little  regard  to  the  mere  details 
of  "scenery"  (Acts  ii.  17-20).  Therefore  every 
"  Coming  "  of  the  Lord,  even  when  apocalyptic 
language  is  used,  must  not  hastily  be  assumed  to 
refer  to  the  Second  Advent.  That  is  especially  so  in 
references  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  was  not  on  a  par  with  that  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  It  marked  the  close  of  one 
chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  the  end  of  which  is  not 
yet.  To  the  Jews  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  implied  a 
religious  and  national  upheaval  of  a  kind  which  we 
cannot  realise,  and  a  fit  subject  for  what  might  seem 
to  us  exaggerated  apocalyptic  language.  It  was  a 
veritable  "  Day  of  the  Lord."  3  The  very  use  of  the 

1  St.  Luke  has,  "  But  from  henceforth  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God ' '  (xxii.  69). 

2  Cp.  Psalm  xcvii.  1-5  ;  Isaiah  xix.  i  ;  Zech.  ix.  14. 

3  Cp.  the  words  "  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  Luke  xvii.  22. 
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term  "  Son  of  Man  "  has  an  impersonal  note  in  it, 
and  Jesus  invariably  uses  this  term  in  the  apocalyptic 
passages  in  the  Synoptics,  a  fact  which  has  led  some 
biblical  scholars  to  assert  that  Jesus  was  not  referring 
to  Himself  at  all  in  these  passages  but  to  another 
who  was  to  be  the  true  Messiah  of  God,  and  who 
would  bring  in  the  Kingdom  with  power.  That 
view  cannot  be  maintained,  but  the  term  may  well 
lean  to  a  usage  which  sometimes  stresses  the  power 
or  function  rather  than  the  person  functioning. 
'  That,  behind  the  veil  of  His  flesh  rent  in  the 
Sacrifice  for  sin,  there  opened  out  for  humanity  a 
new  and  glorious  career,  in  which  it  should  be  seen, 
even  by  the  men  of  that  generation,  to  start  forward 
vested  in  measureless  powers  of  truth  and  holiness 
and  love."1  The  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  is  in  the  Syn 
optics  always  found  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself,  and 
its  true  significance  as  used  by  Him  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  accepted  that  He 
caught  it  up  from  Daniel  vii.  13-14,  but  His  use  of 
it  is  not  to  be  limited  by  any  Old  Testament  or 
apocalyptic  (Book  of  Enoch)  usage.  It  is  associated 
both  with  glory  and  with  suffering,  but  everywhere 
(in  the  Gospels)  it  has  a  Messianic  significance, 
though  not  always  in  an  eschatological  sense.2 
However,  the  fact  that  in  Daniel  it  symbolises  the 
rise  of  a  new  Power  (in  contrast  to  the  four  powers 
represented  by  four  beasts  and  hence  differing  in 
kind  from  these)  rather  than  a  single  individual, 
would  indicate  that  we  are  not  misinterpreting  the 
term  when  we  lay  stress  upon  it  as  applicable,  in 

1  Lewis  A.  Muirhead,  The  Eschatology  of  Jesus,  p.  141. 

2  Cp.  Mark  viii.  31,  45  ;  xiv.  41. 
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some  instances  at  any  rate,  to  the  rise  of  a  new 
Kingdom  of  spiritual  power  rather  than  to  the  person 
of  the  King.  If  one  may  put  it  otherwise,  the  term 
is  representative  of  the  character  of  the  Messianic 
office  rather  than  indicative  of  the  person  filling  that 
office.  Thus  in  whatever  measure  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  comes  there  is  a  coming  of  the  "  Son  of 
Man."  There  are  indications  in  Jewish  apocalyp 
tic  literature  that  the  term  was  becoming  a  title  (like 
"  The  Elect  One  "  in  i  Enoch),  but  it  was  not 
generally  recognised  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah 
till  Jesus  so  used  it.  It  became  a  title  because  it 
was  first  descriptive  of  a  character.  To  make  it 
purely  eschatological  is  to  ignore  its  use  in  the 
Gospels  and  to  miss  its  true  significance. 

If  then  the  question  be  asked,  "  Did  our  Lord 
promise  that  the '  Son  of  Man  '  would  come  again  ?  " 
there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  the  question  ;  He 
did  so  promise.  If  it  be  further  asked,  "  Did  this 
promise  refer  in  every  instance  to  an  eschatological 
coming,  that  is  to  a  Coming  which  would  close  the 
present  age  ?  "  then  the  answer  must  be  in  the 
negative.  The  coming  of  the  "  Son  of  Man  "  is 
the  opening  of  the  new  era  of  divine  grace  and  power 
through  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  its  close.  The 
dawn  is  the  coming  of  the  sun  which  will  yet  break 
forth  in  noon-tide  splendour.  In  that  sense  it  was 
literally  true  that  the  disciples  would  not  have  gone 
through  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be 
come  (Matt.  x.  23),  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  that  is  its  true  sense.  We  are  apt  to  be 
misled  by  the  idea  that  the  coming  of  the  "  Son  of 
Man  "  is  always  eschatological,  whereas  it  is  un- 
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doubtedly  in  some  instances  dynamical  without  any 
immediate  eschatological  sense.  There  were  two 
historic  events,  happening  within  the  life-time  of 
that  generation,  which  are  marked  out  as  a  "  Coming  " 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  One  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  system, 
the  other  was  the  breaking  forth  of  the  power  of  God 
in  the  triumphant  spread  of  the  Gospel  ;  the  close 
of  the  Jewish  era  and  the  opening  oif  the  Christian 
era.  That  these  predictions  are  expressed  in  vivid 
apocalyptic  language  does  not  make  them  eschato 
logical  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  When  our 
Lord  says  that  "  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  29),  He  is  using  language 
familiar  to  Old  Testament  prophecy,  and  applied  to 
Days  of  the  Lord  referring  sometimes  to  one  histori 
cal  event  and  sometimes  to  another.  The  words 
were  taken  almost  verbatim,  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  against  Babylon.1  Similar  language  is  used 
by  Ezekiel  and  again  by  Joel.2  It  is  the  richly 
coloured  eastern  way  of  expressing  the  greatness  of 
the  coming  event,  and  the  reversal  of  existing  condi 
tions.  We  can  truly  say  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
our  Lord  looked  upon  His  rejection  by  the  chosen 
people  as  a  sin  beyond  that  of  any  nation,  on  the 
positive  side  He  conceived  of  His  death  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  power  which  would  mark  a  new 
era  in  the  dispensation  of  divine  grace.  Thus,  on 
the  one  hand  it  was  a  "  Last  Time,"  a  great  act  of 
judgment  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the  coming  of 

1  Isaiah  xiii.  10.  2  Ezekiel  xxxii.  7  ;  Joel  ii.  10-31. 
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the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  fresh  outburst  of  God's 
gracious  purpose  for  man.  This  is  quite  in  line 
with  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  which  the  "  Day 
of  the  Lord,"  while  it  was  a  visitation  to  judgment, 
was  so  with  a  view  to  the  purification  necessary  to  a 
gracious  outgoing  of  redeeming  love.  Judgment 
and  mercy  went  hand  in  hand  ;  judgment  is  akin  to 
salvation.  We  must  take  account  therefore  of  our 
Lord's  sense  of  what  His  rejection  would  mean  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  way  of  judgment,  and  of  what  His 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  would  mean  to  the 
world.  A  new  era  was  about  to  open.  The  appli 
cation  of  vivid  apocalyptic  language  to  so  decisive 
a  stage  in  human  history  and  divine  purpose,  and  a 
stage  near  at  hand,  is  surely  not  to  be  judged  as 
unfitting,  especially  in  light  of  Old  Testament  usage. 
On  these  grounds  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  urged 
that  a  saying  about  the  "  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man," 
even  when  associated  with  vivid  apocalyptic  language, 
necessarily  refers  to  the  personal  return  of  Jesus. 
To  do  so  is  to  read  the  New  Testament  apart  from 
preceding  canonical  and  non-canonical  Jewish  litera 
ture,  and  to  fail  to  recognise  the  significance  of  the 
new  era  opened  by  Christ's  death  and  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem. 

III.  There  is,  however,  one  saying  quoted  as 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  promise  of  Jesus  that  He  would 
soon  return  in  person  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  wind 
up  the  present  course  of  world  history.  The  saying 
is  repeated  with  some  variations,  and  the  variations 
are  important,  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke. 
St.  Matthew's  report  may  be  taken  first  as  it  is  the 
most  decisive.  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in 
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the  glory  of  His  Father  with  His  angels,  and  then 
shall  He  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here,  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  His  Kingdom  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  27-28).  The  natural  meaning  of  these 
words  is  that  the  visible  personal  return  of  Jesus, 
and  the  final  judgment,  are  to  happen  within  a  few 
years,  and  if  this  were  all  we  had  to  go  upon  no  other 
interpretation  would  be  permissible.  On  this  inter 
pretation  the  passage  is  strong  evidence  for  an  early 
date  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  writer  of  a  later  generation  would 
insert  so  very  definite  a  statement  (the  most  definite 
of  all  the  Gospels)  knowing  that  time  had  falsified 
the  prediction.  If  we  date  the  Gospel  about  70  A.D. 
(probably  rather  before  than  after)  the  writer  may 
have  desired  to  give  comfort  to  his  distracted  kinsmen 
with  the  promise  of  an  immediate  Return,1  so  close 
at  hand  that  it  might  happen  any  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  were  repeating  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Jesus 
which  in  light  of  Mark  ix.  i  and  Luke  ix.  27  is 
unlikely,  he  may  have  had  some  synthesis  of  ideas 
which  would  bring  him  into  harmony  with  these 
Gospels.  Whether  or  not  the  words  are  the  ipsis 
sima  verba  of  Jesus  they  at  least  reveal  the  current 
belief  among  the  disciples,  that  the  Lord  would 
"  come  quickly,"  and  that  such  was  the  general 
belief  is  confirmed  by  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  question  before  us  for  the  moment  is  whether 
we  have  an  undoubted  promise  of  Jesus  that  His 
Coming  to  wind  up  the  age  and  judge  the  world 

1  Cp.  the  use  of  eiWwj  in  xxiv.  29. 
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was  so  near  at  hand  that  some  then  living  would  see 
it  ?  That  a  promise  of  a  near  event  of  supreme 
importance  was  made  is  clear.  The  question  is, 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  event  promised  ?  As  we 
have  seen,  Matthew's  version  seems  clearly  to  apply 
to  the  personal  return  of  Jesus  and  the  end  of  the 
present  world.  Luke  has  :  "  I  tell  you  of  a  truth, 
there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall 
in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Kingdom  of 
God  "  (Luke  ix.  27).  Mark's  version  is  practically 
the  same,  "  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  by 
which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Kingdom  of  God  come  in  power  "  or  "  already  come 
in  power  "  (Mark  ix.  i).  Matthew,  by  substituting 
TOV  vlov  TOV  ai>6pu>Trov  ("  The  Son  of  Man  ")  for 
Luke  and  Mark's  rnv  {3a<n\elav  TOV  Oeov  ("  The 
Kingdom,  or  '  rule,'  of  God  "),  has  given  a  more 
personal  turn  to  the  saying  and  made  it  a  more 
definite  reference  to  what  we  term  the  Second 
Advent.  Otherwise  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
earlier  saying  recorded  by  Mark  had  by  the  time  of 
Matthew's  Gospel  taken  on  a  more  definite  and  per 
sonal  colouring,  unless,  though  this  seems  improbable, 
we  are  to  take  the  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  (in  this 
instance)  in  its  Danielic  sense  as  the  symbol  of  the 
coming  of  a  new  power  from  heaven  conquering  the 
evil  powers  of  the  world.  In  that  case  Matthew  is 
in  perfect  accord  with  Mark  and  Luke.  But  taking 
the  earlier  Luke  and  Mark  versions  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  we  have  there  such  a  clear  promise  of 
an  immediate  personal  return  as  present  day  scholar 
ship  seems  to  take  for  granted.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  our  Lord  makes  use  of  similar 
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apocalyptic  language  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  passing  away  of  the  Jewish  system, 
and  the  coming  of  a  new  age  of  spiritual  power. 
There  were  no  doubt  some  "  standing  by  "  who  did 
"  see  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  "  and  even  saw  it 
"  come  in  power."  Far  from  being  a  promise 
falsified  it  was  a  promise  abundantly  fulfilled,  for 
we  are  warranted  in  taking  St.  Mark's  version 
(confirmed  as  it  is  by  St.  Luke's  use  of  the  same  term) 
as  more  accurately  reporting  the  actual  words  of 
Jesus. 

IV.  What  has  been  said  above  is  mainly  in  the 
form  of  negative  evidence,  and  even  if  that  were  all 
we  had  to  go  upon  it  would  yield  us  the  verdict 
familiar  in  Scottish  Courts,  that  of  "  Not  proven." 
But  when  we  add  to  it  the  positive  evidence  against 
a  definite  promise  of  an  immediate  return  we  believe 
the  balance  is  turned  against  such  a  promise  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus.  That  positive  evidence  we  need 
only  briefly  indicate. 

(1)  Jesus  warned  His  disciples  that  there  would 
be  many  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  announcing 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand.1     That 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  prolonged  interval  but 
it  does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  event  was  not  so 
certainly  near  at  hand,  for  if  it  were  so  the  prophets 
would  not  be  raising  false  hopes  by  proclaiming  the 
fact. 

(2)  Also  such  parables  as  the  Wheat  and  Tares 
and  the   Mustard  Seed  give  the  impression  of  a 
lengthened  experience  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
The  good  seed  must  be  widely  sown,  and  time  given 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  24. 
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for  its  nature  to  be  known  before  the  enemy  would 
seek  to  spoil  the  field  by  sowing  tares.  And  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
would  lose  nearly  all  its  significance  if  it  were  known, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  that  His  personal 
return  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  to  take  place 
within  so  brief  a  time. 

(3)  The  oft-repeated  exhortation  to  "  watch " 
has  force  not  only  because  the  Lord  will  come 
suddenly,  but  because,  by  reason  of  the  long  delay 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  time,  perseverance  in 
watching  will  grow  slack.  An  event  of  so  stupen 
dous  a  character  which  it  was  authoritatively  known 
was  fixed  to  take  place  within  a  few  years  would  not 
permit  of  that  attitude  of  mind  which  required  such 
persistent  injunction  to  watchfulness,  for  there  is 
implied  a  widespread  danger  of  indifference.  We 
find  the  same  danger  indicated  in  another  saying  of 
Jesus  pointing  to  so  prolonged  a  delay  in  His  Coming 
that  faith  in  the  possibility  of  it  will  in  many  cases 
have  died  out,  "  nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh  shall  He  find  faith  in  the  earth  ?  "  (Luke 
xviii.  8).  The  "  faith  "  here  spoken  of  is  not  faith 
in  general  but  faith  in  this  particular  event.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  such  a  saying  being  applicable 
to  the  condition  implied  by  an  assured  promise  of 
the  Lord  of  a  speedy  return.  Rather  does  it  look 
to  quite  an  opposite  possibility.  We  may  note  too 
that  the  parable  of  the  pounds  was  spoken  "  because 
they  thought  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  immedi 
ately  appear  "  (Luke  xix.  1 1),  and  if,  as  seems  fairly 
clear,  our  Lord  taught  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy 
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would  be  precedent  to  the  end,  this  would  hardly 
accord  with  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Matthew's 
version  of  the  promise. 

(4)  Further,  our  Lord  spoke  of  the  Gospel  being 
preached  to  "  all  the  Nations  "  before  the  end  would 
come.  Ingenious  applications  have  been  given  to 
this  phrase,  but  it  is  needless  to  discuss  these  here. 
It  clearly  points  to  a  very  extensive  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  an  opportunity  equally  widespread 
of  the  Gospel  having  its  effect  upon  the  nations.  Even 
if  we  allow  that  Trdvra  TO.  eOvri  *•  is  applicable  only  to 
the  world  of  our  Lord's  day  that  work  was  extensive 
enough  to  carry  it  over  more  than  one  generation.8 
In  this  connection  considerable  weight  ought  to 
attach  to  the  phrase  of  St.  Luke  3  a-^pi  ou  Tr\*]pta6w<nv 
icaipol  eQvtav  (until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
(nations)  be  fulfilled).  The  season  of  the  Gentiles 
is  the  time  during  which  the  Gentiles  will  have  the 
lordship  of  the  world,  will  learn  to  know  of  God, 
and  will  have  the  opportunity  of  turning  to  God. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  day  of  grace  for  the  Gentiles. 
There  had  been  a  long  period,  say  1200  years,  of 
gracious  dealing  of  God  with  one  nation.  That 
was  Israel's  day  of  grace.  But  though  bigoted 
nationalism  assumed  that  this  was  the  only  day  of 
grace  to  be  granted  by  God,  that  was  not  the  view 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  If  there  was  one 
hope  more  than  another  which  stirred  the  heart  and 
kindled  the  imagination  of  the  prophets  of  Israel 
it  was  that  Israel  did  not  exist,  as  the  elect  of  God, 

1  To  say  that  it  was  fulfilled  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  is  mere 
trifling. 

8  Matt,  xxiv.  14.     Cp.  Mark  and  Luke.  8  Luke  xxi.  24. 
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for  herself  alone.  She  was  to  be  a  blessing  to  all 
nations.  A  season  of  grace  was  reserved  by  God  for 
"  the  nations,"  and  Israel  was  the  chosen  instrument. 
The  vision  may  occasionally  have  become  dim,  and 
human  impatience  with  the  long  suffering  patience 
of  God  made  the  prophets  cry  at  times  for  wrath 
rather  than  grace,  but  the  clearer  vision  is  of  the  far- 
reaching  mercy  of  God  through  Israel.  If  Israel 
failed  as  a  whole  to  rise  to  the  glory  of  its  calling  yet 
it  did  preserve  the  true  faith  for  the  world,  and  it  was 
through  Israel  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  reached  the 
nations.  Salvation  was  of  the  Jews,  and  though  the 
Jews  as  a  whole  failed  to  enter  into  the  heritage  Paul 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  "  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in,"  J  and  Israel  would  learn  the 
value  of  that  which  had  been  hers  and  which  she  had 
counted  as  nought.  This  day  of  grace  to  the 
Gentile  world  will  have  some  analogy  to  Israel's 
day  of  grace,  which  was  one  of  long  and  patient 
dealing.  Would  the  limits  of  one  generation  meet 
this  great  hope  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  fulfil 
the  "  appointed  times  of  the  Gentiles  "  ?  It  may 
be  answered  that  the  New  Testament  writers 
(Epistles)  though  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament 
looked  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord.  That  is 
true,  and  they  had  many  good  reasons  to  allege  as  to 
the  imminence  of  the  Lord's  coming.  It  is  as  true 
of  the  disciples  as  it  is  of  some  of  the  prophets  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  God  to  delay  any  longer. 
The  divine  patience  is  beyond  us  all.  But  Paul  at 
any  rate  recognises  that  the  Gentile  season  is  part  of 
the  divine  purpose.2  It  is  vain  to  allege  that  the 

1  Romans  xi.  25.  *  Romans  xv.  12. 
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preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  a  fraction  of  the  people 
at  a  few  strategic  centres  could  be  the  fulfilment  of 
this  divine  plan  for  "  the  nations." 

(5)  Finally,  there  is  the  definite  saying  of  Jesus  : 
"  But  of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not 
even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father  "  (Mark  xiii.  32).  These  same  words  are 
also  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  no  saying 
of  our  Lord  is  more  universally  accepted  as  a  true 
report.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  of  the  Evan 
gelists  would  concoct  this  solemn  profession  of 
ignorance.  If  it  be  held  that  Jesus  believed  that 
He  knew,  and  revealed  the  information,  that  within 
a  few  years  He  would  visibly  return  as  Judge, 
what  meaning  can  there  be  in  this  assertion  of  ignor 
ance  ?  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  two 
oldest  Gospels  (Mark  and  Luke)  do  not  assert  any 
promise  of  a  personal  return  within  a  few  years.  It 
is  Matthew's  Gospel  only  which  gives  to  the  saying 
this  personal  colouring  by  substituting  "  Son  of 
Man  "  for  "  Kingdom  of  God."  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  dubiety  about  our  Lord's  confession 
of  ignorance  as  to  the  time  of  the  end,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it,  and  that  it  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  a  confident  promise  of  an 
early  return.  It  may  be  said  that  St.  Matthew  or 
at  least  the  final  editor  of  the  first  Gospel  saw  no 
inconsistency  between  the  two  sayings  or  he  would 
not  have  given  them  both.  That  by  no  means 
follows  when  the  records  of  earlier  writers  are  being 
put  together.  But  whatever  synthesis,  if  any,  the 
author  of  "  Matthew  "  was  able  to  find,  the  definite 
statement  by  Jesus  that  the  time  of  the  end  was 
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unknown  to  Him,  stands.  To  say,  with  Johannes 
Weiss  and  Dobschutz,  that  all  that  Jesus  meant  was 
that  He  did  not  know  the  exact  day  and  hour,  the 
very  moment,  when  the  end  of  the  age  would  come 
and  the  world  would  be  judged,  and  that  all  He 
meant  to  do  was  solemnly  to  avoid  naming  a 
particular  day  and  hour,  is  improbable  almost  to 
absurdity. 

Viewing  the  evidence  as  a  whole  it  is  manifest 
that  Jesus  spoke  of,  and  even  laid  stress  upon,  the 
Kingdom  as  already  present  (cp.  Luke  xi.  20),  and 
that  in  doing  so  He  used  imagery  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  apocalyptic  ;  in  other  words,  He  saw  the 
apocalyptic  hope  already  fulfilled  in  Himself,  and 
St.  John  in  emphasising  this  aspect  of  the  Kingdom 
is  true  to  the  teaching  of  the  Master.  At  the  same 
time  also,  Jesus  looked  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  the  Kingdom,  which  would  be  coincident  with  a 
personal  manifestation  of  Himself  described  in  the 
only  language  comprehensible  to  His  disciples,  but 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  interpret  with  exact 
literalism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  clear 
evidence  that  Jesus  promised  the  consummation  of 
the  Kingdom  and  His  own  personal  manifestation 
(irapowria)  within  the  life-time  of  that  generation. 

That  there  was  abroad  in  the  early  Church  a  very 
lively  expectation  that  the  Lord  would  personally 
reveal  Himself  soon,  is  undoubted.  There  were 
many  "  signs  "  which  to  the  eyes  of  the  early  Church 
seemed  to  say  that  it  was  already  the  "  Last  Time  " 
(i  John  ii.  1 8),  and  only  the  personal  advent  of  Jesus 
in  power  and  glory  seemed  capable  of  battling  against 
and  conquering  the  powers  of  evil.  Surely  the  Lord 
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would  "  come  quickly,"  surely  the  day  was  "  near  at 
hand  "  !  All  this  is  thoroughly  natural,  but  keen 
as  the  expectation  was  it  was  an  expectancy  which 
gained  its  hope  from  the  signs  of  the  times  rather 
than  from  a  definite  promise  of  the  Lord.  It  may 
be  too  that  only  the  immediate  return  of  the  Lord 
"  in  power  "  seemed  adequate  to  meet  the  scandal  of 
the  Cross  (Gal.  v.  1 1).  The  work  must  some  day 
be  completed,  for  Christian  faith  is  inevitably  teleo- 
logical,  therefore  eschatological.  The  Kingdom  of 
God  was  come,  but  not  yet  victorious  ;  and  He  who 
had  already  established  the  Kingdom  would  return 
to  take  possession  of  it,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 
For  these  things  Paul  and  the  first  disciples  had  the 
word  and  the  mind  of  Christ.  It  was  a  hope  which 
thrilled  and  sustained  the  hearts  of  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  An  eager  expectation  of  an  event 
means  a  near  expectation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  confident  expectancy  of  these  men, 
apart  from  a  definite  pledge  by  the  Master  Himself. 
Indeed,  if  such  a  pledge  was  known  to  have  been 
given  by  the  Lord,  some  use  would  have  been  made 
of  it  in  one  or  other  of  the  Epistles,  yet  nowhere 
do  we  find  any  appeal  to  an  authoritative  utterance 
of  Jesus  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  implied,  in  what  has  been  said  above, 
that  Jesus  looked  forward  to  centuries  of  develop 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  He 
Himself  said  that  He  knew  not  the  day  or  hour, 
and  that  the  times  are  in  the  Father's  own  authority  ; 
and  where  the  vision  of  victory  for  God  and  righteous 
ness  was  seen  on  the  horizon  of  faith  it  would  be 
regarded  as  realisable  at  any  time,  for  "  with  God 
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all  things  are  possible."  We  must  try  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  Christ's  faith  in  God  the  Father, 
and,  what  is  indeed  remarkable,  Christ's  faith  in 
human  nature.  If  that  faith  in  man's  response  to 
God  has  not  been  fully  justified  the  more  shame  to 
us,  but  it  was  altogether  worthy  of  Jesus,  and  has 
not  been  without  reward.  To  such  a  faith  in  God 
and  in  man  the  accomplishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth  would  not  seem  to  be  necessarily 
in  some  far  distant  future,  but  there  is  no  warrant  for 
saying  that  Jesus  fixed  a  definite  limit,  contrary  to 
His  own  assertion  of  nescience.  This  is  probably 
the  faith-atmosphere  in  which  to  interpret  the  words 
in  John  xxi.  22,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  There  is  here  no  definite 
promise  fixing  a  time-limit,  though  some,  as  the 
Evangelist  himself  tells  us,  wrongly  interpreted  the 
words  in  that  sense.  All  that  we  can  fairly  take  out 
of  the  utterance,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  our  present 
question,  is  that  Jesus,  in  the  anticipation  of  faith, 
did  not  look  for  a  prolonged  development  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  but  an  anticipation  of  faith  is  not  a 
pledge  sealed  with  the  divine  word. 

Jesus  knew  that  through  Him  a  new  era  was 
opening  for  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  divine 
forgiveness  would  be  spread  abroad  and  create 
new  world-conditions,  that  the  work  He  had  thus 
begun  He  would  yet  complete,  that  in  "  the  fullness 
of  time  "  He  would  reveal  Himself  in  power  and 
glory,  and  that  through  Him  the  world  would  be 
judged.  That  conviction  belonged  to  Jesus,  not 
merely  to  His  disciples,  and  it  had  a  place  in  His 
teaching.  In  other  words,  His  teaching  had  in  it 
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an  apocalyptic  and  eschatological  element,  and 
probably  a  larger  place  as  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
darkened  upon  Him.  It  was  so  great  a  vision, 
opening  up  such  vistas  of  the  divine  purpose  and 
grace  that  faith's  vision  ignored  time  conditions. 
One  knows  the  impression  of  the  great  towering  peak 
which  seems  continually  to  overshadow  us  so  that  we 
feel  as  if  we  dwelt  close  up  to  it,  though  in  reality 
many  miles  away.  It  is  the  small  hills  that  seem 
distant.  All  the  country  lying  between  us  and  the 
great  mountain  is  as  nothing — till  we  have  to  do  the 
weary  tramp  across  the  intervening  plain  and  lower 
hills.  This  fore-shortening  of  perspective  (familiar 
in  Old  Testament  prophecy)  would  tend  to  bring 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  age 
into  the  same  series  of  pictures,  but  that  does  not 
imply  coincidence  in  time,  and  affords  no  support  to 
the  allegation  that  Jesus  gave  a  definite  promise 
which  history  has  proved  to  be  false.  His  final  word 
is,  "it  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  seasons 
which  the  Father  hath  set  within  His  own  authority  " 
(Acts  i.  7),  and  with  that  we  must  content  ourselves, 
not  seeking  to  be  wiser  than  the  Lord  who  has 
redeemed  us. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  SECOND  ADVENT  IN  PAULINE  EPISTLES 
AND  FOURTH  GOSPEL 

THE  MILLENNIUM 

WHAT  has  already  been  said  upon  the  Synoptic 
teaching  covers  also  a  good  deal  of  the  ground  in 
the  apostolic  letters,  for  the  faith  expressed  in  the 
Epistles  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Synoptics. 
But  it  may  be  advisable  to  devote  some  pages  to 
points  peculiar  to  Paul  and  John  (in  the  Fourth 
Gospel).  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  place 
which  the  hope  of  Christ's  second  Coming  occupied 
in  the  minds  of  the  first  disciples.  The  Apostolic 
Church  lived  and  worked  in  the  faith  that  the  risen 
and  exalted  Lord  would  return  in  glory  to  complete 
the  work  begun  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  We  cannot 
realise  the  thrill  of  expectancy  with  which  they 
looked  forward  to  that  crowning  event,  for  we  do  not 
to-day  breathe  the  same  faith-atmosphere.  What 
"  the  eyes  of  the  heart  "  of  these  early  disciples  was 
steadfastly  set  upon  is  become  to  us  vague  and  un 
certain,  or  merely  the  object  of  a  passing  glance. 
Perhaps  that  is  partly  due  to  the  displacement  of  the 
Second  Advent  from  its  proper  place  in  the  concep- 
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tion  of  Salvation  as  a  world  experience.  To  us  it 
usually  stands  as  a  separate  event,  so  much  apart 
from  our  faith  as  a  whole  that  we  can  treat  it  as  a 
curious  study  with  peculiar  attraction  for  pious 
cranks.  Quite  other  was  it  to  the  minds  of  the 
apostles  and  their  converts,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Second  Advent  will  never  recover  a  fitting  place  in 
the  Church  of  to-day  till  we  learn  to  look  upon  it  as, 
what  it  was  to  Paul  and  the  others,  a  part  of  the 
Gospel  itself.1  "  Always  the  motive  of  the  escha- 
tology  is  ethical,  to  strengthen  faith,  to  reanimate 
hope,  to  inculcate  patience,  to  infuse  brave  and 
joyous  endurance — this  invariably  is  the  aim  kept 
in  view."  2  One  of  the  main  things  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  especially  in  Paul  and  John,  is  the  certainty, 
the  completeness,  and  the  blessedness  of  Salvation 
in  Christ.  It  is  here  that  eschatology  comes  in,  for 
the  Parousia  and  related  events  are  the  completion 
of  the  divine  purpose  of  Salvation,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  we  have  referred  to  it  as  part  of  the  Gospel 
message.  "  Now  is  Salvation  nearer  to  us  than  when 
we  first  believed  "  (Rom.  xiii.  1 1)  ;  "  them  that 
shall  inherit  Salvation  "  (Heb.  i.  14)  ;  "  to  them 
that  look  for  Him  shall  He  appear  the  second  time, 
without  sin,  unto  Salvation"  (Heb.  ix.  28);  "a 
Salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time  " 
(i  Peter  i.  5)  ;  these  are  all  eschatological  sayings, 
pointing  to  the  Second  Advent  as  completing  the 
saving  work  of  Christ.  Especially  by  Paul  the 
saving  purpose  of  God  is  regarded  as  embracing  all 

1  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  in  the  apostolic  writings  the  Farousia 
has  the  fundamental  character  of  the  atoning  death. 
a  H.  R.  Mackintosh  in  Immortality  and  the  Future,  p.  63. 
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creation,  and  that  purpose  is  expressed  in  Christ 
Jesus  through  whom  all  things  were  created  and  in 
whom  all  things  find  their  goal.  It  seems  clear  also 
that  this  is  the  place  of  the  Parousia  in  John's 
Gospel,  though  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  the 
"  end  "  to  the  present  experience. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  there  is  in  the  Pauline 
Epistles  evidence  of  a  development  in  Paul's  escha- 
tology.  If  that  be  so  it  is  nothing  surprising,  nor  is 
it  peculiar  to  Paul.  But  if  it  is  meant  that  Paul 
abandoned  any  fundamental  element  of  his  earlier 
eschatology  then  it  is  not  true.  To  the  end  he 
believed  in  the  awful  reality  of  judgment,  in  the 
blessed  resurrection  life  in  Christ,  in  the  Second 
Coming  of  Christ  to  end  the  present  age  and  to  usher 
in  "  the  Coming  age."  Paul's  doctrine  of  Salvation 
underwent  no  change.  It  was  clear  from  the  outset, 
for  it  belonged  to  his  own  salvation-experience. 
The  way  of  Salvation  was  so  deeply  wrought  into 
the  texture  of  Paul's  spiritual  experience  that  to  him 
there  could  be  no  other,1  and  in  the  Coming  again 
of  Christ  he  saw  the  arrival  at  the  goal.  But  that 
did  not  mean  to  Paul  (as  it  seemingly  did  to  the 
Thessalonian  Christians)  that  Christ  was  only  at  the 
end  of  the  way.  To  Paul  Christ  Jesus  was  the  way 
and  therefore  the  beginning,  continuance  and  end  of 
it.  No  doubt  the  implicates  of  the  new  experience 
which  had  come  to  him  with  such  overwhelming 
power  were  made  clearer  to  his  mind  as  the  years 
passed,  and  this  can  be  properly  described  as  a 
development,  though  not  involving  any  radical 
change  in  Paul's  "  Gospel." 

1  Gal.  i.  8. 
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As  regards  his  eschatology,  the  "  development  " 
means  that  Paul's  eschatology  became  more  Christian 
and  less  Jewish,  and  in  trying  to  get  at  the  Pauline 
doctrine  which  has  to  be  incorporated  into  our 
Christian  dogmatic  we  must  put  aside  the  merely 
Jewish  elements  in  it.1  The  task  has  unquestion 
able  difficulties  and  can  only  be  carried  through 
imperfectly,  yet  none  the  less  it  cannot  be  wholly 
avoided.  Now,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
symbolism  in  which  the  Second  Advent  is  presented, 
the  fact  itself  belonged  emphatically  to  the  Christian 
side  of  Paul's  faith.  As  has  just  been  pointed  out, 
it  was  included  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  Salvation. 
There  is  no  change  therefore  in  Paul  as  regards  the 
fact  that  Christ  would  come  again  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry  he  tended  to  free  the  event  from 
details  which  he  had  carried  over  from  Judaism. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
demanded  attention  to  it  in  the  Epistle  to  that 
Church,  just  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  demanded  that  he  should  give  prominence 
to  the  resurrection  of  believers,  but  the  needs  of  the 
Church  at  a  particular  time  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  Paul's  mind  of  the  limits  of  his  doctrine. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Philippians 
(among  his  later  Epistles)  the  faith  in  and  assurance 
of  that  Coming  are  as  clear  and  strong  as  ever.  Any 
doubt  which  arose  in  Paul's  mind  was  concerned 
only  with  his  own  personal  relation  to  that  Coming. 

The  most  detailed  references  to  the  Second  Advent 
are  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  He 

1  This  does  not  mean  the  putting  aside  of  all  that  comes  to  us 
clothed  in  Jewish  forms  of  expression. 
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there  speaks  of  his  converts  who  are  his  "  hope  and 
joy  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  "  (i  Thess. 
ii.  19)  as  "waiting  for  His  (God's)  Son  from 
heaven  "  (i  Thess.  i.  10),  while  he  anticipates  for 
himself  that  he  would  be  among  those  who  are  left 
alive  unto  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  (i  Thess.  iv.  15). 
The  word  used  is  Parousia,  the  technical  term  for 
the  Second  Advent.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this 
same  Epistle,  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
Epistle,  Paul  pictured  the  Parousia  in  more  detail 
than  was  usual  with  him  at  a  later  period,  but  it  is 
language  "drawn  from  the  heterogeneous  eschatology 
of  the  later  Judaism  "  l  which  it  would  be  folly  to 
incorporate  into  our  doctrinal  statement.  The 
doctrine  is  quite  clear  and  consistently  Pauline, — 
that  nothing  which  can  happen,  not  even  the  final 
event,  can  make  any  difference  as  between  the 
Christian  and  his  Lord.  That  relationship  is  inde 
pendent  of  death  and  of  the  fate  of  this  present 
world,  and  is  therefore  affected  by  neither.  This 
was  an  assurance  which  Paul  gained  not  from  Jewish 
literature  but  from  Christ  in  his  heart.  In  the 
second  letter  to  the  same  Church  he  felt  it  needful 
to  correct  some  misapprehension  about  his  teaching 
on  this  subject,  but  there  is  no  withdrawal  of  any 
part  of  his  first  letter.2  Christ  will  come,  and,  so 
far  as  Paul  can  see,  soon,  but  not  immediately. 
Before  the  Holy  One  can  be  revealed,  the  Lawless 
One  (the  Man  of  Sin)  must  reveal  in  himself  the 
apotheosis  of  iniquity.  Paul  had  already  spoken  to 

1  Mofiatt,  ad  loc. 

4  The  relation  of  i  and  2  Thess.  is  a  debatable  question,  but  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  upon  it  here. 
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them  of  this  Man  of  Sin,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  applies  to  his  coming  the  same  terms  as  to 
the  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  speaks  of  the 
Parousia  (2  Thess.  ii.  9)  and  the  Apocalypse  (2  Thess. 
ii.  3)  of  the  Man  of  Sin.  This  conception  of  an 
Anti-Christ  to  be  revealed  before  the  end  had  con 
siderable  hold  of  the  imagination  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers  in  the  last  century  B.C.  and  the  first 
century  A.D.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  among 
the  Jews  a  fairly  developed  legend  as  to  Anti- 
Christ  1  and  this  was  taken  over  (with  some  modifi 
cations)  by  the  early  Christians,  and  among  them  by 
Paul  and  John  (i  John  and  Book  of  Revelation).2 
Paul  in  2  Thessalonians  has  adopted  the  legend  very 
much  in  the  Jewish  form  though  with  a  different 
application,  for  he  represents  the  Lawless  One  as 
setting  himself  up  in  the  Temple  (in  Jerusalem)  and 
blasphemously  claiming  divine  honours.3  In  the 
form  in  which  Paul  looked  for  it,  the  event  did  not 
happen  ;  but  the  ethical  principle  that  evil  will 
ripen  to  maturity  before  the  end  comes  is  not  merely 
Jewish.  "  The  fulness  of  time  would  not  arrive  till 
evil  had  had  every  opportunity,  either  to  turn  and 
repent,  or  to  develop  itself  in  the  most  utterly  evil 
forms,  and  lie  ripe  for  vengeance  " 4  Paul,  except 
to  name  him  under  the  title  of  Beliar  in  2  Cor. 
vi.  1 5,5  never  again  refers  to  the  idea  of  the  Man  of 
Sin  or  Lawless  One,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he 

1  Cp.  Sibylline  Oracles,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  Test,  of  XII. 
Patriarchs. 

2  Cp.  also  the  "  Didache,"  Chap.  XVI. 
8  Cp.  Mark  xiii.  14. 

*  Denney  in  Expositor's  Bible,  Thessalonians. 

6  In  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  Bk.  III.,  Anti-Christ  is  named  Beliar. 
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abandoned  it.  It  is  useless  to-day  to  apply  Paul's 
prophecy,  as  Paul's  prophecy,  to  any  person  or 
institution,  though  it  may  supply  a  forceful  expression 
of  one's  views  upon,  say,  the  Papacy,  as  put  by  Luther 
in  the  "  Articles  of  Smalcald  "  and  by  the  framers  of 
the  "  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith."  There 
is  variety  of  reference  in  the  New  Testament  itself, 
for  while  to  Paul  the  Anti-Christ  is  Jewish  opposition 
held  in  restraint  by  the  Roman  power,  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  it  is  the  Roman  Empire  typified  by 
Nero  and  Domitian,  and  in  the  Johannine  Epistles 
it  is  the  heretical  spirit  within  the  Church.  In  other 
words,  it  is  whatever  opposes  the  Gospel. 

When  in  i  Cor.  Paul  speaks  of  "  We,  the  living, 
who  are  being  left  for  the  coming  of  Christ,"  it  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  expect  that  coming  to  be  long 
delayed.  The  remaining  years  of  his  own  life  might 
see  the  manifestation  of  the  Lawless  One,  indeed  it 
was  already  apparent,  but  his  reign  would  be  cut 
short  by  the  apocalypse  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  while 
we  have  two  casual  references  by  Paul,  indicating  a 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  Parousia  within  that 
generation,  there  is  no  assurance  in  Paul's  mind, 
such  as  would  come  from  a  specific  promise  of  our 
Lord,  that  it  will  be  so.  Hope  and  expectancy 
there  undoubtedly  was,  and  therefore  there  was  need 
to  watch  lest  that  day  should  take  them  unawares 
(i  Thess.  v.  1-4),  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  the 
time  of  the  event,  which  was  in  God's  hands.  Paul 
laboured  with  all  the  more  zeal  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  of  his  Lord,  believing  that  it  was  near  at 
hand,  but  it  was  not  the  regulative  motive  directing 
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his  movements  or  determining  the  length  of  his 
stay  in  any  one  centre.1  In  ignorance  as  to  the  time 
of  the  event  he  preached  the  certainty  of  it,  with  the 
warning  that  they  must  be  prepared  for  it  at  any  time, 
probably  very  soon.  And  if  it  came  while  he  and 
his  converts  were  still  on  earth,  then  they  would  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  event,  and  those  who  had  died  in 
faith  would  equally  share  with  them.  That  is  the 
consistent  teaching  of  Paul  in  every  Epistle,  earlier 
or  later,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  Parousia. 
"  He  never  professed  any  minute  knowledge  as  to 
times  and  seasons.  His  judgment  was  mainly 
formed  by  observation  of  the  spiritual  processes 
advancing  in  mankind."  2  It  is  granted  that  "  his 
constant  assumption  is  that  the  second  Coming  of 
Christ  may  be  seen  by  the  present  generation,  that 
is,  by  himself  also,  that  it  may  be  expected  within  a 
generation,"  but  "  it  was  not  a  positive  belief  that  he 
himself  should  live  to  see  the  Parousia  and  in  his 
later  letters  he  clearly  acquiesces  in  the  opposite 
idea." 3  This  is  not  to  say  that  Paul  any  more  than 
his  Master  looked  forward  through  a  long  vista  of 
centuries.  He  did  not,  but  his  faith  was  assured 
that  whether  the  Lord  came  now  or  later,  He  would 
come  ;  and  in  the  glory  of  that  Coming  all  His 
Saints,  living  or  dead,  would  share  ;  and  what  faith 
believes  hope  brings  near.  It  will  be  evident  from 
what  we  have  said  that  Paul  and  the  Synoptics  are  in 
close  harmony  both  in  ideas  and  in  language. 
The  only  teaching  on  the  Parousia  which  is  so 

1  E.g.  his  ministry  of  nearly  three  years  in  Ephesus. 

2  Kennedy.  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  221. 
»  N.T.  Theology  (Beyschlag),  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 
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distinctive  from  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  as  to 
call  for  special  reference  is  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
"  It  amounts,"  says  Prof.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  "  to  a 
transmutation  of  primitive  ideas."1  A  change  of 
accent  there  undoubtedly  is,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  author  was  deliberately 
substituting  one  set  of  ideas  for  another.  Apocalyp 
tic,  as  it  appears  in  all  the  other  New  Testament 
writings,  is  almost  wholly  absent  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  seeks  to 
emphasise  another  aspect  of  the  Christian  hope,  a 
faith  which  does  not  need  to  wait  for  some  uncertain 
date  but  can  be  realised  now  in  Christian  experience. 
Eternal  life,  Resurrection,  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  are  present  experiences  to  those  who  are 
Christ's.  This  teaching  is  so  prominent  and  definite 
that  it  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature  of  this 
Gospel,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  was  it 
intended  to  supplant  the  earlier  apocalyptic  belief, 
or  at  least  to  fill  in  the  blank  caused  by  the  fading 
away  of  the  earlier  belief  by  reason  of  disappointment. 
It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  either  of  these  views  without  considerable 
modification.  The  primitive  belief  is  present  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  accepted  with  respect.  It  may  be 
as  Prof.  E.  F.  Scott  suggests,  in  his  fine  study  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  that  John  was  seeking  to  lead  the 
Church  away  from  these  primitive  ideas  while  yet 
dealing  gently  with  them,  but  this  motive  seems  too 
modern  to  attribute  to  the  author.2  It  is  we  think 
altogether  more  probable  that  the  writer  did  not 
in  any  way  question  the  belief  in  a  personal  return 

1  Immortality  and  the  Future,  p.  78.  2  Scott,  op.  cit.  p.  302. 
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of  Jesus  to  consummate  the  Kingdom,  but  that  he 
sought  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  reality  of  the 
present  experience,  not  as  a  preparation  for  a  future 
blessed  life  but  as  an  actual  part  of  it.  He  is  strongly 
insistent  on  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation  ;  the 
Logos  of  God,  who  is  the  Son  of  God,  was  present 
in  the  flesh  among  men.  That  experience  once 
realised  in  history  can  never  be  interrupted,  and  the 
power  of  it  ca.n  never  cease  to  operate  in  the  world. 
Jesus  is  He  who  "  was  and  is  and  is  to  be,"  the  one 
continuous  Christ.  With  unique  spiritual  appre 
hension  John  saw  that  the  Return  as  taught  in  the 
earlier  Gospels  and  by  Paul  was  just  the  manifesta 
tion  for  a  special  purpose  of  that  which  is  theirs  now. 
The  one  view  does  not  displace  the  other  but,  as 
Beyschlag  says,  '  *  John  forestalls  the  future  and 
brings  the  eternal  into  time."  In  a  sense  one  might 
agree  with  E.  F.  Scott  when  he  says  that  John 
teaches  that  "  the  real  Parousia  has  already  taken 
place,"  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  if  he  implies, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  that  this  does  away  with  the  earlier 
conception.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Parousia  has  already  begun,  and 
because  it  has  begun  it  will  some  day  be  completed 
in  the  "unveiling"  (n  a-Tro/raXm//^?)  at  the  Last  Day. 
The  Church  has  not  so  much  "  mistaken  the  true 
import  of  Christ's  promise  " l  as  that  it  had  not  fully 
appreciated  the  significance  of  it.  It  was  looking 
too  exclusively  to  "  the  End,"  and  therefore  missing 
something  of  the  present  reality.  The  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  corrected  this  tendency,  a  very 
natural  tendency  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Apos- 
1  Ibid.  p.  305. 
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tolic  Church.  It  is  not  quite  new  teaching,  for  it 
goes  back  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself  about  the 
Kingdom,  and  it  constituted  an  important  element 
in  Pauline  doctrine  ;  but  John  gave  it  an  emphasis 
all  his  own,  and  presented  it  in  a  way  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Church  ever  to  overlook  it.  The 
present  possession,  however,  does  not  cancel  the 
anticipation  of  the  future,  rather  can  we  say  that  it 
guarantees  it.  The  dynamic  Christ  is  not  a  con 
tradiction  of  the  apocalyptic  Christ.  John's  refer 
ences  to  the  Last  Day  and  especially  the  saying  in 
xxi.  22,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come  "  (if  we 
are  not  to  eliminate  this  saying)  are  inconsistent 
with  any  attempt  to  substitute  one  idea  for  another, 
and  this  is  more  especially  so  if  we  can  accept  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  by  the 
same  author.1  As  Beyschlag  says,  "  he  brings 
eternal  life,  he  even  brings  the  judgment,  into  the 
present  ;  and  that  undoubtedly  corresponded  to 
Jesus'  own  teaching  about  the  Kingdom,  which  is 
no  longer  only  future  but  is  already  present.  But 
just  as  the  teaching  of  Jesus  about  the  Kingdom  as 
already  present  does  not  exclude  the  prophecy  of 
the  future  glory,  so  John  by  bringing  the  eternal  life 
into  the  present  did  not  lose  his  outlook  into  a  per 
fected  future.  .  .  .  All  the  Synoptic  and  primitive 
ideas  about  the  consummation  of  all  things  are  in 
John  also,  and  no  preconceived  critical  view  of  the 
Johannine  system  can  remove  it."  John  undoubt 
edly  rendered  a  unique  service  to  Christian  faith  in 

1  The  unity  of  authorship  is  maintained  by  Zahn,  Feine,  Ramsay, 
and  Harnack,  but  the  present  writer  is  not  prepared  to  commit 
himself  to  it. 
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the  emphasis  he  put  upon  the  spiritual  presence  of 
the  living  Christ  ;  and  his  insistence  upon  the  truth 
that  the  Church  does  not  need  to  wait  till  the  Last 
Day  for  the  real  dynamic  presence  of  the  Christ 
saved  Christianity  from  despair  and  from  such 
despondency  as  is  expressed  in  one  of  our  hymns, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Church, 

"  Still  in  loneliness  she  waits, 
A  friendless  stranger  she, 
Age  after  age  has  gone, 
Sun  after  sun  has  set, 
And  still  in  weeds  of  widowhood, 
She  weeps  a  mourner  yet, 
Come,  then,  Lord  Jesus,  Come  !  "  l 

We  should  have  had  much  more  of  this  kind  of 
thing  except  for  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  one  thing 
however  to  give  a  right  balance  to  the  mind  and  faith 
of  the  Church  and  another  to  assume  that  in  doing 
so  it  is  necessary  to  discard  an  aspect  of  that  faith 
to  which  the  other  New  Testament  writers  bear 
witness.  By  the  time  that  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter  was  written,  probably  the  early  part  of  the 
second  century,  disappointment  at  the  non-return 
of  Jesus  was  finding  expression  in  the  Church, 
"  where  is  the  promise  of  His  Coming,  for  from  the 
days  when  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  creation  " 
(2  Peter  iii.  4).  The  author  could  only  meet  this 
by  an  emphatic  assertion  that  the  Lord  will  come, 
and  that  the  coming  is  near  at  hand,  yet  that  "  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a 

1  Hymn  112  in  Church  Hymnary.     The  author  is  the  late  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar. 
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thousand  years  as  one  day  "  (8).  A  true  appre 
ciation  of  the  Johannine  teaching  would  have  brought 
real  comfort  to  such  souls  through  this  time  of 
waiting. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  in  apostolic  faith 
the  Parousia  is  invariably  regarded  as  the  personal 
presence  of  Christ  in  power  and  glory  to  complete 
the  work  begun  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  The  view 
prevalent  in  the  New  Testament  is  more  purely 
apocalyptic  than  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  for 
both  types  of  idea  there  is  ground  in  the  records  of 
Jesus'  own  teaching.  It  would  be  quite  true  to 
say,  with  Johannes  Weiss,  that  Jesus  was  an  Apo- 
calyptist,  but  He  was,  what  the  Apocalyptists  were 
not,  a  prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet,  and  He 
handled  apocalyptic  language  with  a  freedom  of 
prophetic  vision,  more  concerned  for  the  spiritual 
impetus  imparted  to  the  faith  of  His  followers  than 
with  the  instrument  through  which  it  was  attained. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  was  a  vision  of  faith,  and  Jesus 
painted  it  with  the  only  colours  available.  The 
symbolism  must  not  be  stressed.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  Jesus  promised  that  the 
Kingdom  He  had  established  on  earth  and  sealed 
with  His  own  blood  would  one  day  be  victorious, 
and  that  that  victory  would  be  associated  with  a 
revelation  (Apocalypse)  of  Himself  as  King  and 
Lord  which  would  be  His  personal  presence 
(Parousia)  in  a  unique  sense.  That  is  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  whole  Apostolic  Church,  not  excepting 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (e.g.  xiv.  3).  It 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  idea  of  development  apart 
from  the  personal  manifestation.  It  is  open  to  any 
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one  to  say  that  the  Apostolic  Church  was  wrong  in 
holding  this  view,  but  it  is  not  open  to  denial  that 
they  did  hold  it,  and  that  they  believed  they  had  the 
authority  of  Jesus  for  doing  so.  They  freely 
acknowledged  that  of  the  times  and  seasons  they  had 
no  authoritative  revelation,  though  they  felt  sure 
the  End  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Expectancy  and 
hope  went  hand  in  hand,  but  the  divine  purpose  is 
"  broader  than  the  measure  of  man's  mind,"  and  the 
divine  patience  is  past  our  understanding.  What 
we  look  for,  and  wait  for,  and  pray  for,  is  not  this  or 
that  accompaniment  of  His  Coming  but  the  Coming 
itself.  He  will  come  in  the  way  that  seems  good 
to  Him,  but  it  will  be  He,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Imagination  is  baffled,  but  faith  and  reason  see  the 
work  of  Calvary  crowned  with  complete  victory, 
and  neither  the  sacrifice  nor  the  victory  can  be 
separate  from  the  Person.  Waiting  ! — it  is  the  most 
difficult  exercise  for  the  spirit  of  man,  but  it  would 
be  so  much  worse  if  we  had  nothing  to  wait  for. 
The  house  that  will  never  again  know  the  returning 
footstep  of  the  Master  is  desolate  indeed.  The 
Christian  hope  is  other  than  this  ;  it  is  a  "  waiting 
for  the  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  knowing 
that  "  God  is  faithful,  through  whom  ye  are  called 
into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  "  (i  Cor.  i.  7-9),  and  "  if  we  hope  for  that  which 
we  see  not  then  do  we  with  patience  wait  for  it " 
(Rom.  viii.  25). 

THE  MILLENNIUM 

Before  passing  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Advent  a  few  words  may  be  said  upon  a  cognate 
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subject  which  has  attracted  the  minds  of  many 
earnest  Christians,  and  upon  which  a  very  consider 
able  amount  of  literature  has  appeared,  mostly, 
however,  of  one  type.  That  subject  is  what  is 
generally  termed  "  the  Millennium."  The  term 
itself  does  not  appear  in  the  New  Testament.  If  we 
are  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  term  we  would  speak 
of  Chiliasm  rather  than  of  millenarianism.  It  may 
be  possible  (we  think  not)  to  read  the  idea  of  a 
millennial  reign  into  i  Cor.  xv.  23-24,  but  the  only 
passage  which  supplies  any  possible  ground  for 
the  idea  is  Rev.  xx.  4-10.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  discuss  the  peculiar  character  of  the  apocalypse 
of  St.  John  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  there  are  undoubted  difficulties  in 
accepting  it  as  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  style  of  the  book  has  close  connection 
with  the  only  considerable  apocalypse  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  it  follows  the 
lines  of  a  whole  class  of  Jewish  writings,  the  non- 
canonical  apocalypses  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  The  book  has  always  made  diffi 
culties  for  the  Church,  and  its  place  in  the  canon 
was  warmly  contested  from  a  very  early  age, 
especially  by  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  Church,  but 
we  believe  it  has  in  many  respects  so  valuable  and 
comforting  messages  for  Christian  faith  in  all  ages 
that  it  justifies  its  place  among  inspired  writings. 
That  it  owes  much  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  to  the 
general  apocalyptic  literature  is  manifest,  but  that  it 
is  a  predictive  map  of  world  history  to  the  end  of  the 
age  is  a  view  which  seems  to  us  to  misread  its  whole 
purpose.  It  is  distinctively  a  message  to  its  own 
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age  and  was  no  doubt  fitted  to  give  needed  comfort 
to  the  sorely  persecuted  and  suffering  Church  of  the 
days  of  Nero  or  shortly  thereafter.1  With  a  pro 
bability  almost  amounting  to  certainty  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  Beast  whose  number  is  666  is  the 
Emperor  Nero,  and  the  other  Beast  is  the  Chief 
Priest  in  charge  of  the  Emperor  Cult  who  demanded 
that  every  citizen  should  possess  a  certificate  ("  the 
mark  of  the  Beast  ")  that  they  had  offered  incense 
at  the  shrine  of  the  Emperor.  What  predictive  ele 
ment  the  book  contains  is  quite  general  in  its  outlook. 
It  is  a  large  picture  of  the  impressionist  type,  and  we 
must  take  the  picture  as  a  whole  rather  than  try  to 
follow  out  rigid  lines.  Where  the  author  seems 
to  be  giving  us  detail  he  is  really  seeking  to  present 
some  general  idea  for  our  comfort  and  edification. 
We  ought  therefore  to  attach  little  value-  to  those 
arithmetical  sums  on  which  so  much  devout  mathe 
matics  has  been  expended,  and  it  is  futile  to  draw  up 
wonderful  charts  which  are  often  a  greater  puzzle 
than  the  book  they  are  supposed  to  explain.  When 
we  get  away  from  these  attempts  to  find  in  the  book 
a  prophetic  and  detailed  history  of  the  world,  and 
take  to  heart  the  splendid  energy  of  faith  which 
lightens  up  dark  days  with  the  assurance  of  complete 
victory  for  God  and  His  Christ,  we  let  the  book  do 
for  us  what  it  was  intended  to  do  for  the  early 
Church,  to  kindle  the  courage  of  patient  endurance 
till  the  day  dawn  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  Faith 
fulness  through  trial,  in  the  glad  confidence  of  God's 
victory,  is  the  appeal  of  this  splendid  piece  of 
imaginative  literature. 

1  Prof.  Charles  would  date  it  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  81-96  A.D. 
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We  have  here  to  do  however  only  with  the 
millennial  passage  in  Rev.  xx.,  which  speaks  of  "  a 
period  of  triumph  and  blessedness  for  the  saints  on 
earth,  preceding  and  distinct  from  the  final  blessed 
ness  of  the  world  to  come."1  There  is  such  a 
variety  of  presentation  among  millenarians  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  combine  these  into  one  consistent  state 
ment.  Yet  the  general  position  of  all  pre-millen- 
arians  (and  it  is  of  them  we  hear  most)  may  be  fairly 
stated  as  follows  : — The  world  as  a  whole  is  steadily 
growing  worse,  being  more  and  more  given  over  to 
evil  ;  in  this  evil  world  the  Church  of  Christ  is  set 
as  light  amid  the  darkness  with  a  duty  to  let  her  light 
shine  but  with  no  hope  of  dispelling  the  world 
darkness  ;  some  will  come  to  the  light,  and  these 
form  the  true  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  company 
of  Saints  ;  when  the  Church  has  made  her  witness 
known  throughout  the  earth  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
Return  is  at  hand  ;  Christ  will  come  in  glory,  but 
will  not  actually  descend  upon  earth,  He  will  tarry 
in  the  air  and  thence  His  Saints  will  meet  Him  and 
gather  round  Him,  both  those  previously  dead  who 
shall  now  rise  (the  first  resurrection)  and  those  then 
alive  ;  Christ's  true  Church  will  thus  leave  earth  and 
remain  suspended  in  the  air  (this  is  what  is  called 
"  the  rapture  of  the  Saints  ").  In  these  aerial 
regions  the  assembled  Church  with  its  Lord  will 
remain  for  a  time  while  the  world  will  pursue  its  evil 
way.  Anti-Christ  will  make  his  appearance  and 
enter  upon  his  blasphemous  course  amid  the  ap 
plause  of  a  deceived  world,  though  some  of  the  Jews 
now  restored  to  Palestine  will  convert  to  the  Christian 

1  Art.  "  Millennium  "  in  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 
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faith.  After  a  period  of  some  years  (say  seven) 
Christ  and  the  Saints  will  descend  from  the  air, 
Anti-Christ  will  be  overthrown,  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  mark  of  the  Beast  during  the  interval 
will  be  raised  to  join  in  the  triumph  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  with  Jerusalem  as 
capital,  will  begin.  Satan  will  be  loosed  for  a  season 
and  gather  a  mighty  host  to  his  assistance,  but  Christ 
will  overcome  with  fire  from  heaven.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  the  millennial  period,  the  ungodly  will  arise 
from  their  graves  and  assemble  before  the  great 
white  throne  to  receive  eternal  condemnation  in  hell, 
while  the  righteous  will  enter  upon  eternal  bliss. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
this  volume1  the  idea  of  a  "  millennial  "  reign  of 
the  Messiah  upon  earth  (of  varied  duration)  does 
not  appear  here  for  the  first  time.  It  does  not  go  so 
far  back  as  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  millennial 
reign  here  spoken  of  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  with 
which  it  has  very  little  in  common.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  a  kingdom 
of  blessedness  and  power  on  earth,  a  kingdom 
wherein  a  great  King  of  the  House  of  David  would 
rule  in  Jerusalem,  punishing  the  enemies  of  the 
chosen  people  and  exalting  the  Jewish  nation  to 
world  dominion.  But  it  went  no  further.  It  was 
no  part  of  an  eschatology  which  reached  out  to  a  new 
and  transcendental  spiritual  world,  a  brief  chapter  in 
a  larger  history.  It  shows  an  absence  of  any 
historical  sense  and  an  unwarrantable  misuse  of 
Scripture  to  tear  away  sayings  in  the  Old  Testament 

1  Chapter  III. 
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referring  to  the  "  Day  of  the  Lord,"  or  to  Assyria  or 
Egypt,  and  mix  these  up  with  a  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  and  the  risen  Saints.  The  two  ideas 
have  really  nothing  in  common  except  a  partial 
similarity  of  apocalyptic  language.  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  trace  just  how  the  idea  of  a  millennial  reign 
arose.  It  was  not  unknown  in  other  religions  than 
Judaism  though  we  do  not  think  it  was  merely 
borrowed.  Greek  and  Roman  longed  and  looked  for 
an  age  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  be  introduced  by  a 
divinely  sent  Ruler.1  But  a  nearer  parallel  may  be 
found  in  Zoroastrianism 2  where  the  advent  of 
Saoshyant,  the  Saviour,  born  in  a  miraculous  manner 
from  the  seed  of  Zoroaster,  ushers  in  a  millennial 
period  preceded  by  a  general  resurrection  and  a 
judgment  in  which  Satan  is  destroyed  and  hurled 
into  the  abyss.  The  influence  of  Persic-Babylonian 
ideas  cannot  be  ignored,  yet  the  rise  of  the  idea  itself 
in  Judaism  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  historic  con 
ditions  existing  in  the  century  and  a  half  B.C.  There 
was  a  felt  necessity,  in  the  cruel  and  hopeless  condi 
tions  then  existing,  of  transforming  the  earthly 
Messianic  Kingdom  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a 
transcendent  heavenly  kingdom.  To  such  writers 
as  the  authors  of  Ethiopic  Enoch,  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  Baruch,  of  Slavonic  Enoch,  and  of  4  Ezra  it  seemed 
that  if  ever  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  realised 
and  enjoyed  by  His  faithful  remnant  it  could  not  be 
on  earth,  and  so  they  comforted  the  faith  and  fanned 
the  hopes  of  the  faithful  by  transferring  its  locus  to 
heaven.  But  alongside  this  transmutation  of  the 

1  Cp.  especially  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Aeneid. 

2  See  note  at  end  of  Chap.  III. 
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earlier  expectation  the  older  idea  of  an  endless 
Messianic  Kingdom  on  earth  still  lingered,  the  two 
ideas,  as  is  evident  from  the  literature  of  the  period, 
existing  side  by  side,  and  the  reconciliation  was 
accomplished  by  making  the  Messianic  reign  on 
earth  one  of  limited  duration  to  be  transferred  later 
to  the  heavenly  regions.1  The  duration  of  the  reign 
on  earth  varied  in  different  apocalyptic  books  and 
Slavonic  Enoch  puts  it  at  one  thousand  years,  which 
might  seem  to  find  support  from  Psalm  xc.  4,  **  For 
a  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday 
when  it  is  passed  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night." 2  In 
Jewish  apocalyptic  literature  we  have  many  of  the 
same  signs  and  incidents  which  reappear  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation.  The  ordinary  reader  of  that  book 
naturally  assumes  that  these  wonderful  pictures  are 
the  creation  of  the  author's  imagination,  but  fami 
liarity  with  apocalyptic  literature  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  made  use,  for  his  own  Christian 
purpose,  of  "  scenery "  which  was  the  common 
property  of  all  apocalyptists  for  more  than  a  century 
B.C. 

Millenarianism  or  Chiliasm  attracted  not  a  few  of 
the  early  Church  fathers  (e.g.  Irenaeus  and  Ter- 
tullian  and  the  North  African  Church  generally), 
but  it  was  opposed  by  many  of  the  Greek  fathers 
(e.g.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen)  and  it  has 
not  found  admission  to  any  important  creed  of  the 
Church.  As  a  matter  of  history  Chiliasm  was  more 
favoured  by  heretics  (or  those  whom  the  Church 
counted  so)  than  by  the  orthodox,  and  the  wild 

1  E.g.  in  Eth.  Enoch  xci.-civ.,  Assumption  of  Moses  x.  and  4  Ezra. 
a  Cp.  2  Peter  iii.  8. 
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excesses  of  Montanism,  in  the  later  half  of  the 
second  century,  set  the  Church  as  a  whole  against 
the  Chiliastic  view.  It  got  its  heaviest  blow  from 
Augustine,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  who  interpreted 
the  millennium  in  a  wholly  spiritual  manner. 
According  to  Augustine  the  millennium  began  with 
the  days  of  Jesus  who  by  His  sacrifice  overcame  and 
bound  Satan  so  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  Kingdom 
will  develop  "  until  we  shall  come  to  that  most 
peaceful  Kingdom  where  we  shall  reign  without  an 
enemy."  The  Second  Advent  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  continuous  process  going  on  in  the  Church.1 
The  authority  of  Augustine,  combined  with  the  course 
of  Church  history,  shelved  the  whole  millennial 
question  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,2  when 
a  crude  form  of  millenarianism  emerged  among  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists.  It  is  this  historical  course 
of  millenarianism  which  warrants  Prof.  Mackintosh 
in  saying  that  "  it  has  usually  ranked  as  a  doctrinal 
heresy. "  3  In  modern  times  it  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  many  of  its  advocates,  and  has  found  support,  in 
more  or  less  modified  form,  from  Bengel,  Delitzsch, 
Rothe,  and  Alford,  while  an  earnest  body  of  Christian 
people,  for  whose  piety  and  good  works  one  can  have 
only  a  profound  respect,  press  the  same  view  in 
season  and  out  of  season. 

There  are  really  two  schools  of  millenarians, 
which  are  distinguished  as  "  pre  "  and  "  post,"  the 
pre-millenarians  holding  that  Christ  will  come  to 

1  Augustine's  City  of  God,  xx. 

*  Except  among  minor  sects  such  as  the  Taborites  in  Bohemia. 

*  Immortality  and  the  Future,  p.  97. 
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earth  in  order  to  usher  in  the  millennial  reign,  while 
the  post-millenarians  maintain  that  the  millennium 
will  precede  Christ's  Coming  and  prepare  for  it. 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  millenarianism  is  to  be  accepted 
at  all,  in  any  literal  sense,  the  only  form  which  is 
scripturally  legitimate  is  that  of  pre-millenarianism. 
The  Augustinian  method  of  allegorizing  interpre 
tation,  which  is  the  only  alternative  to  the  literalism 
of  the  other  school,  if  we  retain  the  idea  at  all,  is  a 
mere  device  which  professes  to  keep  while  casting 
away.1  The  real  alternatives  are,  either  to  accept 
pre-millenarianism  or  to  drop  the  idea  of  a  millen 
nial  reign  out  of  our  system  of  constructive  theology 
of  the  Last  Things.  And  it  must  be  recognised  that 
if  we  accept  pre-millennialism  we  must,  on  the  same 
principle,  accept  it  in  the  form  indicated  above. 
But  a  millennium  such  as  its  advocates  picture  has 
no  warrant  from  Old  or  New  Testament  apart  from 
these  three  or  four  verses  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
That  might  not  matter  much  if  the  idea  was  consistent 
with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  futile  to 
attempt  to  fit  it  into  New  Testament  eschatology  as 
a  whole.  As  Dr.  Agar  Beet  says  :  "  Of  any  millen 
nium,  i.e.  of  a  future  long  and  definite  period  of 
peace  followed  by  revolt,  we  have  in  the  Bible, 
outside  Rev.  xx.  1-7  no  hint  whatever,"  and  again  : 
"  In  short,  the  exposition  upon  which  is  built  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-millennial  reign  of  Christ  has  no 
foundation  in  sound  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 

1  The  most  complete  reply  to  pre-millennialism  I  have  come  across 
is  that  by  Principal  David  Brown  of  Aberdeen,  The  Second  Advent 
(1867).  A  useful  statement  for  and  against  was  published  by  The 
British  Weekly  in  1887.  For  a  modern  view  see  The  Millennial  Hope, 
by  S.  J.  Case  (191?)  • 
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ment." 1  What  is  called  a  "  spiritual  "  interpreta 
tion  is  only  a  half  courteous  method  of  eliminating  it 
altogether,  and  it  is  far  better  to  say,  openly  and 
frankly,  that  the  idea  of  a  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth  preliminary  to  a  final  resurrection  and 
judgment  is  a  foreign  element  introduced  into 
Christian  doctrine  from  Jewish  sources,  mainly 
non-canonical.  It  has  no  place  in  any  other  New 
Testament  writing  than  this  one  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  (in  that  differing  radically  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent),  and  it  cannot  be 
made  to  fit  into  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles  ;  as  Principal  Salmond  has  said,  "  the 
whole  strain  of  Christ's  teaching  is  inconsistent  with 
the  millenarian  conception  of  the  future,  both  in  its 
term  and  its  spirit."  2  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
upon  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  millenarian  scheme 
as  put  forward  by  its  advocates,  but  its  utterly 
unhistorical  treatment  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  hopelessly  self-contradictory 
character,  write  its  condemnation ;  while  its  despond 
ent  tone  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  possibility  of  a  world  improvement  do  not  accord 
with  the  glory  and  power  of  Christ's  redemptive 
work  or  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in 
Scripture.  How  can  we  press  on  in  faith  and  hope 
if  we  know  that  the  world  is  bound  to  get  worse  and 
worse,  what  courage  of  high  endeavour  can  be  ours 
if  we  believe  that  any  attempt  to  reform  society 
as  such  is  contrary  to  the  divine  scheme  of  things, 
for  the  world  is  to  be  damned,  not  saved  ?  A  few 

1  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things,  Chap.  VIII. 

2  Immortality,  p.  312. 
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will  be  rescued  from  the  general  ship-wreck,  a  select 
company  will  join  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and,  later, 
return  with  Him  to  earth,  to  be  joined  by  a  few  more, 
saved  from  the  final  wreck  of  a  lost  world.1  Even 
at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  of  Christ's  glorious 
reign  upon  earth,  evil  will  be  prevalent  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  gather  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  a  host  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  to 
encompass  the  camp  of  the  Saints  (Rev.  xx.  7-9). 
Such  ideas  are  familiar  in  the  imagery  of  the  apo- 
calyptists  but  they  are  foreign  to  the  New  Testament 
as  a  whole.  For  example,  we  read  in  4  Ezra  about 
the  Man  who  came  up  from  the  sea  "  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven  "  and  from  before  whose  face  heaven  and 
earth  trembled,  "  and  after  this  I  saw  and  lo  !  there 
were  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  men  innumer 
able,  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  to  fight  with  the 
Man  who  came  out  of  the  sea."  Before  these  hosts 
the  Man  "  did  not  lift  up  his  hand,  neither  did  he 
hold  spear  nor  any  of  all  the  weapons  of  war,  but  I 
saw  how  he  sent  out  of  his  mouth  only  as  it  were 
waves  of  fire." 

We  have  too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  even 
on  the  pre-millennialists'  method  of  interpretation 
they  can  assert  a  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  They 
insist  upon  a  meticulous  literalism,  and  taking  them 
upon  their  own  ground  there  is  nothing  whatever 
said  in  Rev.  xx.  i-io  about  Christ  reigning  upon 
earth.  So  far  as  this,  the  only  millennium  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  goes,  the  whole  transaction 

1  This  idea  is  characteristic  of  Jewish  apocalypse,  e.g.  in  4  Ezra, 
"  And  now  I  see  that  for  few  shall  that  coming  world  effect  delight, 
but  for  many  torment." 
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is  "  in  the  air,"  and  if  that  be  so  the  elaborate 
structure  they  raise  has  no  foundation.  The  pro 
mise  of  Christ's  Revelation  (cnroKa\v\^i$)  to  con 
summate  His  Kingdom  belongs  to  the  New  Testa 
ment  as  a  whole,  and  whatever  the  form  of  it  be  it  is 
the  assurance  of  final  victory  for  God  and  His  Christ, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  a  scheme  which 
does  violence  to  the  whole  trend  of  biblical  revelation. 
The  idea  of  such  a  victory  of  righteousness  as 
would  usher  in  a  time  of  golden  peace  and  prosperity 
upon  earth  belongs  to  Israelite  and  to  other  religions, 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  but  that  is  just  the 
assurance  that  God  will  prevail,  and  that  evil  will 
ultimately  be  overcome  of  good  ;  and  if  this  in  any 
great  measure  is  what  we  choose  to  make  the  millen 
nium  imply  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Christian  hope 
as  the  Church  cherishes  it,  a  hope  that  will  be  finally 
fulfilled  in  the  Parousia  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  that  is 
not  what  our  pre-millenarians  mean,  and  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  elaborate  scheme  of  things  they 
profess  to  find  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  for  which 
there  is  any  semblance  of  a  basis  only  in  this  one 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  RESURRECTION:    OUR  LORD'S  TEACHING 

IN  seeking  to  discover  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
resurrection  there  are  certain  things  clear  beyond 
question,  chief  of  which  is  the  fact  of  blessed  immor 
tality  with  God,  though  the  accompaniments  of  that 
state  are  left  indeterminate.  The  fact  of  immor 
tality  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus,  an  immortality 
which  opens  a  new  and  glorious  chapter  in  human 
experience,  shines  with  a  steady  light  all  through  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of 
glory.  Immortality  is  not  only  taught  by  the  words 
of  Christ,  it  is  bound  up  with  the  person  of  Christ  ; 
He  is  immortality  and  life.  Christian  faith  in 
eternal  life  has  very  little  concern  with  the  arguments 
of  the  philosopher,  or  the  investigations  of  the 
scientist  ;  either  it  rests  on  God  in  Christ  Jesus  or  it 
has  no  foundation  at  all.  Eternal  life  depends  upon 
the  eternal  God.  The  relation  established  by  God 
with  men  through  Christ  carries  all  the  future  in  it, 
and  any  other  questions  raised,  though  they  may  be 
of  interest  to  faith  and  helpful  to  faith,  cannot, 
however  they  be  determined,  affect  the  central  fact 
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or  dim  the  glad  assurance  of  it.  In  the  words  of 
Richard  Baxter  : 

"  My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim  ; 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  Him." 

For  a  time  the  hope  of  immortality  was  dimmed 
because  other  intellectual,  scientific,  and  material 
interests  absorbed  attention.  But  man  belongs  to 
the  greater  world  which  is  timeless,  and  the  surge  of 
the  immortal  sea  is  ever  breaking  around  the  shores 
of  human  life.  True,  the  desire  for  immortality  is 
not  the  proof  of  it.  What  that  yearning  does  prove 
is  that  there  is  a  deep,  insistent,  recognition  in  the 
human  spirit  that  it  belongs  to  a  wider  world  of  life 
than  earth  bounds,  and  we  have  faith  enough  in  God 
to  believe  that  He  who  put  the  desire  into  our  hearts 
will  not  disappoint  us.  Time  is  only  an  incident, 
which  as  such  has  no  decisive  bearing  upon  spiritual 
life  ;  for  though  spiritual  life  may  enter  into  time, 
and  form  a  history  there,  it  rises  superior  to  time, 
and  claims  kinship  with  Him  who  is  eternal.  Immor 
tality  is  not  primarily  a  dogma  of  religion,  but  an 
aspiration  of  the  spirit  which  the  Christian  religion 
most  of  all  assures  and  satisfies.  It  is  not  a  selfish 
egoism  which  starves  the  present  in  prospect  of 
the  future,  but,  in  true  self-knowledge,  desires  to  go 
on  to  greater  things  through  Him  who  is  the 
Greatest.  Not  only  the  great  company  of  the 
bereaved,  but  also  the  innumerable  company  of 
self-conscious  human  spirits,  striving  yet  unattaining, 
seeing  gleams  of  a  higher  vision  like  glimpses  of 
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moorland  and  lake  through  the  break  of  the  moun 
tain  mist,  all  ask,  "  if  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?  " 
And  very  specially  has  the  demand,  for  it  is  no  less, 
that  life  should  not  be  snapped  off  short  ere  it  has 
more  than  begun  its  task,  been  intensified  by  the 
experience  of  the  recent  war.  Not  only  do  loving 
hearts  yearn  with  the  hope  of  seeing  their  beloved 
again,  but  we  all  of  us,  kin  only  in  spirit,  resent  the 
thought  that  these  fair  young  lives,  strong  in 
courage,  loyal  in  service,  should  cease  to  be.  Great 
as  the  loss  is  now,  to  the  world  which  they  saved,  it 
would  be  overwhelming  if  all  that  they  were,  and  all 
that  they  proved  themselves  to  be,  were  "  cast  as 
rubbish  to  the  void."  If  there  be  no  blessed  immor 
tality,  then  even  in  our  victory  we  are  defeated. 
That  is  a  view  which  no  believer  in  a  God  of  right 
eousness  and  love  could  entertain.  We  are  conscious 
that  we  belong  to  a  spiritual  order,  and  therefore 
sharers  in  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  life  cannot  be  exhausted  in  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  years.  We  are  "  the  heir  of  hopes  too 
fair  to  turn  out  false."  The  enriching  of  these 
hopes  and  their  satisfaction  is  summed  up  in  Christ 
Jesus,  in  what  He  said  and  in  what  He  is. 

The  influences  leading  up  to  the  development  of 
a  doctrine  of  immortality  and  resurrection  have  been 
already  dealt  with  in  the  Old  Testament  section, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  eschato- 
logical  situation  to  which  the  first  century  A.D.  was 
heir,  for  this, '  especially  in  its  Pharisaic  and  apo 
calyptic  aspect,  colours  the  whole  New  Testament 
doctrine  on  the  subject. 
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In  the  time  of  our  Lord  we  meet  with  three  more 
or  less  prevalent  views  about  immortality  and  resur 
rection,  identified  with  three  distinct  parties  or  sects. 
One  of  these  was  the  Pharisees,  whose  view  was 
that  in  which  not  only  Paul  but  most  if  not  all  of  the 
other  Apostles  were  brought  up.  The  Pharisees 
had  advanced  ideas  about  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  last  judgment,  and  they 
were  profoundly  influenced  by  apocalyptic  hopes. 
According  to  Josephus l  they  believed  that  all  souls 
would  live  for  ever,  but  that  resurrection  was  the 
privilege  of  the  righteous  only,  "  they  say  that  all 
souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  the  souls  of  good 
men  only  are  removed  into  other  bodies,  but  that  the 
souls  of  bad  men  are  subject  to  eternal  punishment." 
It  would  appear  then  that  St.  Paul,  in  so  far  as  he 
was  a  Pharisee,  would  not  hold  to  a  general  resur 
rection  but  only  to  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous, 
and  there  was  nothing  from  the  Christian  side  of  his 
faith  to  alter  this  view.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Paul's 
own  writings  have  nothing  to  say  of  any  resurrection 
except  that  of  the  righteous.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  the  Pharisees  did  not  take  the  view  that  resur 
rection  was  the  necessary  concomitant  of  future 
judgment,  and  this  seems  to  be  also  the  view  of  Paul. 
The  Pharisaic  idea  of  the  resurrection  was,  however, 
thoroughly  materialistic,  and  there  Paul  the  Christian 
parted  company  with  them.  Another  party  was 
that  of  the  Sadducees.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  modern  authorities  as  to  whether 
they  were  primarily  a  political  party  or  a  religious 

1  Antiquities,  xviii.  1-3  ;   Wars,  ii.  16. 
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sect.1  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  they  were  essentially 
a  religious  sect  who  had  however  subordinated 
religion  to  politics,  though,  like  all  such  parties,  they 
would  probably  indignantly  deny  the  accusation. 
They  professed  to  be  the  true  conservatives,  rejecting 
later  developments  of  doctrine  and  denying  any 
immortality  or  resurrection.  The  negation  had  no 
doubt  primary  reference  to  resurrection,  especially 
as  the  Pharisees  taught  it,  and,  resting  as  it  did 
upon  the  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  there  was 
much  to  say  for  the  Sadducean  contention.  The 
negation  both  of  immortality  and  angels  (mentioned 
by  Josephus)  was,  most  likely,  forced  upon  them  in 
the  course  of  controversy,  and  was  clearly  indefen 
sible  on  Old  Testament  lines.  The  supposition  that 
they  accepted  only  "  The  Books  of  Moses  "  (The 
Pentateuch)  cannot  be  maintained,  though  they  did 
give  to  these  a  special  authority  ;  but  they  emphati 
cally  rejected  most  of  the  Pharisaic  traditions 
attached  to  the  Law,  and,  mainly  on  political  grounds, 
they  opposed  the  Pharisaic  or  apocalyptic  conception 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  A  third  party  was  that 
of  the  Essenes,  who  are  not  named  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  traces  of  their  influence  have 
been  suggested.  They  were  only  a  small  party,  a 
peculiar  semi-monastic  body,  with  a  mixture  of 
Jewish  legalism  and  Parsi  mysticism.  They 
asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul  but  denied  any 
resurrection  of  the  body.  For  them  the  body  was 
but  the  prison-house  of  the  soul,  an  evil  thing  to  be 
temporarily  endured. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  we  are 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  question  see  Expositor,  vols.  xiv.  xv. 
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fortunately  in  possession  of  important  teaching  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  teaching  however  which  is  more 
concerned  with  immortality  than  with  resurrection, 
in  the  credal  use  of  the  term.  The  classical  passage 
is  the  argument  with  the  Sadducees  (Matt.  xxii. 
23~33)*1  The  Sadducean  question  did  not  deal 
(except  inferentially)  with  the  nature  of  the  resur 
rection,  but  with  the  fact  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
True,  the  term  used,  eV  T#  aa/ao-raVei,  is  that  applied 
in  the  NewTestament  to  resurrection.  It  appears  in 
the  Septuagint,2  but  not  in  connection  with  resurrec 
tion  after  death.  It  is  first  found  in  this  sense,  so 
far  as  we  know,  in  2  Maccabees  vii.  14,  and  is  used 
there  as  a  generic  term  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
immortality.  The  question  put  by  the  Sadducees 
was  an  imaginary  case,  a  stock  argument  (of  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  kind)  against  the  Pharisees. 
In  that  afterworld,  if  there  be  such,  which  of  the 
seven  husbands  whom  the  woman  had  could  claim 
her  as  his  wife  ?  The  relevancy  of  the  question  is 
dependent  upon  the  gross  materialistic  idea  of  the 
future  life  which  found  favour  with  at  least  a  section 
of  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  first  addressed  Himself 
to  that  aspect  of  the  question  and  disposed  of  it  as 
irrelevant,  for  "  in  the  resurrection,"  that  is,  in  the 
life  beyond  the  grave,  "  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage  but  are  as  angels  in  heaven."  3  The 
question  was  based  upon  a  materialistic  conception  of 

1  Cp.  Mark  xii.  18-27  •  Luke  xx.  27-40. 

*  Zech.  iii.  8  ;  Lam.  iii.  63  ;  Dan.  xi.  10. 

*  Cp.  Apoc.  of  Baruch  (li.  10),  "  For  in  the  heights  of  that  world 
shall  they  dwell,  and  they  shall  be  like  unto  the  angels,  and  be  made 
equal  to  the  stars." 
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resurrection,  and  it  was  met  by  a  spiritual  conception. 
The  answer  of  our  Lord  is  here  similar  to  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom 
of  God  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  50).  The  "  spiritual  body  " 
of  that  new  state  knows  neither  appetite  nor  passion. 
Having  disposed  thus  dogmatically  of  the  Sadducees, 
Jesus  might  have  stopped  there,  but  He  passed  on  to 
the  main  question  involved,  that  of  immortality,  and 
seeing  that  the  Sadducees  gave  to  the  "  Books  of 
Moses  "  a  determinative  authority  it  is  to  these  that 
Jesus  made  His  appeal.  It  is  a  surprising  appeal, 
in  its  simplicity  and  its  profundity,  but  remarkably 
effective.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  passage  about 
the  Burning  Bush  God  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  Dead  things  may  have  a 
creator,  only  living  things  can  have  a  God.  God  is 
14  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,'*  and  in  being 
so  He  has  imparted  to  them  something  of  Himself. 
He  has  joined  Himself  to  them  and  them  to  Him.1 
In  the  very  nature  of  that  relationship  lay  the 
guarantee  of  its  permanency.  God  was  still  their 
God  and  could  only  be  the  God  of  those  who  are 
alive.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  therefore,  in 
virtue  of  this  special  relationship  to  God,  alive  ; 
and  the  principle  applicable  to  them  is  applicable  to 
all  of  whom  it  can  be  said,  God  is  their  God.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  there  is  an  after-life,  to  be 
attained  in  the  same  way  and  grounded  on  the  same 
experience.  There  is  nothing  said  about  a  future 
resurrection  of  the  body.  The  argument  is  essen- 

1  Cp.  4  Maccabees  xvi.  25,  "  They  knew  well  that  those  who  die  for 
God  live  unto  God  as  do  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the 
patriarchs." 
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tially  one  as  to  a  life  beyond  the  grave  and  as  to 
the  non-fleshly  nature  of  that  life — "  they  are  as 
angels" — but  the  assumption  of  the  passage  is  that 
life  and  resurrection  are  one.  The  evidence  of  the 
one  is  proof  of  the  other. 

It  is  worth  observing  also  that  Jesus  does  not  base 
the  immortality  of  these  patriarchs  upon  any  meta 
physical  quality  of  the  soul,  nor  on  the  ground  of 
covenant  promise,  but  upon  a  religious,  dynamic 
relation  to  God.  Here  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John, 
is  at  one  with  the  Master.  This  is  specifically  the 
Christian  view  of  resurrection,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  view  of  Plato  and  the  covenant  view  of  the 
Jews,  and  it  will  meet  us  again  in  our  further  study  of 
this  question. 

Only  once  have  we  the  contrasted  idea  of  a 
"  resurrection  of  judgment "  (avdcrrua-i^  Kplo-ew, 
John  v.  29),  but  this  difficult  passage  will  be  discussed 
later.  On  the  orthodox  Church  view  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  still  in  some  intermediate 
bodiless  condition,  awaiting  their  resurrection,  but 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  this  in  Christ's 
words,  which  refer  to  what  is,  not  to  what  will  be. 
In  this  connection,  and  as  illustrating  our  point,  we 
may  note  the  incident  of  the  Transfiguration,  when 
Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  unto  the  disciples  on  the 
mount.  We  do  not  take  this  scene,  and  certainly  it 
was  not  intended  by  the  Evangelists  that  it  should 
be  taken,  as  a  merely  subjective  experience,  with  no 
objective  reality  as  its  cause.  It  was  the  perception 
of  a  reality  which  evidenced  the  continuance  of 
personality,  clothed  with  the  heavenly  body.  In 
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this  scene  we  find  these  old  prophets  present  in  full 
possession  of  what  Paul  calls  "  the  spiritual  body  " 
which  God  giveth,  and  not  as  dis-embodied  spirits 
waiting  for  reunion  with  their  resurrection  bodies 
at  the  Last  Day.  It  is  not  possible  to  harmonise 
the  traditional  Church  doctrine  of  resurrection  with 
the  reality  of  this  experience  on  the  mount.  If 
the  whole  thing  is  a  figment  of  imagination 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but  if  we  are 
to  take  it  as  in  any  sense  objective  then  we  must 
allow  that  some  at  least  have  already  entered  upon 
a  resurrected  life,  possessing  a  spiritual  body. 
We  quite  recognise  that  we  should  not  be  war 
ranted  in  drawing  dogmatic  conclusions  from  so 
unique  and  mysterious  an  event  were  there  no 
other  New  Testament  teaching  to  throw  light 
upon  it,  but  at  least  the  later  teaching  of  Paul  and 
that  of  John  does  fit  in  with  the  scene  at  the  Trans 
figuration. 

The  point  of  the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  the  Saddu- 
cees  was  not  what  Abraham  and  the  others  wait  for — 
or  what  they  may  yet  attain  to — but  what  they  now 
enjoy.  They  died  and  were  buried,  but  they  died 
to  live,  or  rather  they  never  really  died  (cp.  John 
xi.  25-26).  They  are  "  sons  of  God  being  sons  of 
the  resurrection  "  (Luke  xx.  36).  Now  whatever 
principles  apply  to  the  patriarchs  equally  apply  to  all 
others  who  are  in  living  union  with  God.  Here  we 
have  the  germinal  principle  of  the  more  developed 
teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  it  is  quite  in 
line  with  that  earlier  statement  that  when  Martha 
"  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  as  a 
remote  object  of  belief  .  .  .  and  therefore  powerless 
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in  the  present  bereavement,"1  Jesus  met  her  need 
by  the  great  words  repeated  at  every  Christian  burial 
and  yet  only  half  believed,  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  .  .  .  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die."  As  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  has 
said,  "  resurrection  and  life  are  not  blessings  laid  up 
for  us  in  a  remote  future  ;  they  are  present."  2  It 
was  cold  comfort  to  Martha  that  her  brother  would 
"  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day," 
and  Jesus  withdrew  her  thoughts  from  a  "  last  day," 
and  fixed  them  upon  the  present.  Resurrection  and 
life  are  the  portion  of  the  believer  now,  and  his  by 
virtue  of  his  faith  relation  to  Christ  who  "  hath  life 
in  Himself."  Whatever  the  words  of  our  Lord 
mean  they  cannot  be  limited  to  a  doctrine  which 
implies  that  the  believer  is  alive  but  not  risen  and  is 
waiting  to  be  raised  at  some  future  last  day.  Christ's 
"  I  am  "  is  emphatic  and  is  put  into  contrast  with 
the  declaration  of  faith  made  by  Martha,  and  in  the 
correction  He  enriched  that  faith  not  for  her  only 
but  for  all  to  whom  Christ  is  Lord  and  Saviour. 
How  we  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  these  words 
and  still  try  to  comfort  our  bereaved  hearts  with 
the  pre-Christian  faith  of  the  sister  of  Lazarus  !  Why 
look  away  to  some  last  day  instead  of  taking  the  full 
comfort  of  our  Lord's  words  that  our  beloved  dead 
have  in  and  through  Him  already  experienced 
"  resurrection  and  life  "  !  It  was  to  this  same  faith 
that  Paul,  breaking  his  way  through  Jewish  apo 
calypticism,  finally  attained.  The  believer  has 
already  "  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  and  neither 

1  Westcott,  Cam.,  in  loco. 

a  Expositor's  Bible,  St.  John's  Gospel,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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the  dissolution  of  the  body,  nor  anything  else,  can 
stay  the  full  enjoyment  of  eternal  life. 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  RESURRECTION 

The  very  grounds  on  which  Jesus  bases  His  proof 
of  immortality,  and  inferentially  of  resurrection, 
implies  that  it  can  only  have  reference  to  the  righteous. 
In  Matthew  xxii.  29-33  there  is  no  hint  of  any 
resurrection  but  that  of  those  who  have  made  God 
their  portion,  who,  "  in  the  resurrection  "  are  "  as 
angels  (of  God)  in  heaven."  Luke  refers  to  them 
as  "  they  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  attain  to  that 
world  (or  aeon)  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
and  in  the  same  way  he  speaks  of  "  the  resurrection  of 
the  just,"  who  are  "  sons  of  God,  being  sons  of  the 
resurrection."  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
significance  of  such  phraseology.  Resurrection  as 
here  conceived  of  is  morally  conditioned  and  there 
fore  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  in  faith-union 
with  God.  A  resurrection  on  any  other  ground 
is  never  once  hinted  at  in  the  Synoptics. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  special 
character  of  its  teaching  is  emphatically  on  the  same 
lines.  Eternal  life  is  identified  with  faith  in  and 
union  with  Christ,  "  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  shall  never  die."  Light  and  Truth,  two 
specifically  Johannine  terms,  accompany  the  posses 
sion  of  the  life  which  has  in  it  the  pledge  of  eternity. 
To  have  the  word  of  Christ  in  us  is  to  have  eternal 
life,  and  "  they  that  hear  shall  live."  This  life  is  a 
present  possession,  and  neither  life  nor  resurrection 
have  any  meaning  apart  from  Christ,  "  He  that 
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obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him  "  (iii.  36).  Jesus  Christ  is 
Himself  resurrection  and  life  and  we  are  participants 
in  that  experience  only  as  we  believe  in  and  obey 
Him.  That  life  and  resurrection,  which  are 
dynamically  related  to  one  another,  can  only  be 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  so  clearly  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  it  is  needless  to  labour  the 
point. 

And  yet  the  only  passage  in  any  of  the  Gospels 
which  speaks  of  a  resurrection  of  others  than  the 
righteous,  and  therefore  based  on  another  principle 
than  faith-union  with  Christ,  meets  us  in  this  very 
Gospel  ;  "  the  hour  cometh  in  which  all  that  are  in 
the  tombs  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth  ; 
they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of 
life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  ill  unto  the  resur 
rection  of  judgment"  (John  v.  28-29).  What  are 
we  to  make  of  this  passage,  which  seems  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  trend  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  ?  Canon  Charles  remarks  on  it,  "  the  scene 
is  depicted  in  a  most  materialistic  form,  in  fact  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  unspiritual  description 
of  the  resurrection  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  first 
century  A.D."1  So  strongly  does  he  feel  that  this 
verse  is  opposed  to  the  Johannine  message  as  a  whole 
that,  following  Wendt,  he  would  excise  it  from  the 
Gospel  as  an  intrusion  by  a  less  spiritual  mind. 
Professor  E.  F.  Scott2  finds  in  the  passage  under 
discussion  one  more  example  of  St.  John's  gentle 
treatment  of  traditional  belief  not  consonant  with  the 
writer's  own  thought.  There  are  evidences  that 

1  Esckatology,  p.  429.  z  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  249. 
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St.  John  does  sometimes  state  views  with  respect 
which  are  not  quite  in  accord  with  his  own,  and 
either  interprets  these  spiritually  or  puts  beside 
them  his  own  more  spiritual  view,  but  in  this  case 
the  opposition  is  so  glaring  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  St.  John  would  have  given  it  house-room,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  was  the  traditional  Christian 
belief  when  the  author  wrote.  If  taken  literally 
it  pictures  all  who  are  in  their  tombs,  good  and  bad, 
"  marching  forth "  thence  to  the  judgment. 
There  is  nothing  like  this  anywhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  there  was  no  call  to  drag  in  such 
an  idea  out  of  consideration  for  traditional  views. 
That  it  is  "  dragged  in  "  is  evident,  for  it  makes  an 
unnatural  break  in  the  sequence  of  thought  wherein 
verse  30  "As  I  hear  I  judge  "  naturally  connects 
with  "  authority  to  execute  judgment "  in  verse  27. 
If  verses  28-29  are  to  De  taken  literally,  as  most 
scholars  do,  we  seem  compelled  also  to  go  with  them 
in  eliminating  the  passage  as  not  Johannine.  The 
"  accommodation  theory  "  of  Scott  seems  to  us  in 
this  case  to  be  out  of  the  question,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  seems  incredible  that  such  a  writer  as 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  drop  so 
suddenly  and  so  far  from  the  spiritual  height  of 
the  Gospel  as  a  whole  and  especially  from  the  level 
of  the  previous  verses  in  this  chapter,  for  no  one 
doubts  that  the  "hearing"  in  verse  25  is  a  faith 
hearing  and  that  the  whole  experience  is  spiritual. 
The  only  method  of  interpretation  which  would 
permit  us  to  retain  verses  28-29  as  a  genuine 
part  of  Johannine  teaching  would  be  to  take  them  as 
an  exceedingly  bold  piece  of  symbolism  and  inter- 
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pret  them  spiritually  in  harmony  with  the  pre 
ceding  verses.  This  view  has  attractions  for  the 
present  writer,  but  the  language  used  and  the  way 
it  comes  in  compels  him,  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  put  it  aside.1 

Even  where  St.  John  retains  the  traditional  idea 
of  an  eschatological  resurrection  it  has  reference 
only  to  those  who  are  Christ's,  "  This  is  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  He  hath  given 
me  I  should  lose  nothing  but  should  raise  it  up  at 
the  last  day  "  (vi.  39).  This  is  not  in  real  con 
tradiction  of  the  main  line  of  Johannine  teaching 
for,  in  the  words  of  E.  F.  Scott,  "  John  regards  the 
rising  at  the  last  day  as  only  the  fulfilment  and 
confirmation  of  something  already  effected,  not  as 
the  real  beginning  of  a  new  state  of  being."  2  At 
times  St.  John's  mind  is  fixed  upon  the  end,3  and 
the  final  act  stands  for  the  whole  process  of  which 
it  is  the  confirmation. 

It  may  be  said,  and  often  is  said,4  that  our  Lord's 
teaching  as  to  judgment  (Matthew  xxv.)  presupposes 
a  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  but  we  have  too  hastily 
assumed  that  judgment  necessarily  involves  resur 
rection  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  term,  which  is 
the  only  sense  Christian  faith  need  concern  itself 
with.  It  would  t>e  wholly  contrary  to  the  Christian 
message  in  the  New  Testament  to  speak  of  the 
"  resurrection  of  the  wicked,"  for  resurrection  is 

1  The  reported  utterance  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxiv.  15)  is  dealt  with 
in  the  next  chapter. 

2  Op.  cit.  p.  249. 

3  Cp.  vi'.  40,  44,  54  ;  xi.  24  ;  xii.  48. 

4  E.g.  by  Principal  Salmond  and  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard. 
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unto  "  life  "  which  means  life  with  God,  and  the 
two  passages  which  have  the  opposite  idea  belong 
to  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
which  is  not  the  line  along  which  the  New  Testa 
ment  approaches  this  subject.1  Judgment  certainly 
implies  a  continuance  of  existence^  the  duration  of 
which  need  not  now  be  discussed,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  resurrection,  and  it  certainly 
cannot  imply  it  in  the  meaning  the  New  Testament 
gives  to  the  term.  There  is  practically  nothing 
said  by  our  Lord  or  by  His  Apostles  on  this  other 
aspect  of  the  question,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  in 
His  thoughts  upon  the  wicked  He  did  not  go 
beyond  Jewish  doctrine  (in  its  later  stage),  namely 
that  the  wicked  are  in  Sheol  (Hades)  shut  out  from 
the  presence  of  God  and  from  immortality.  We 
recognise  that  there  is  no  single  well-defined 
doctrine  of  resurrection  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  we  believe  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  specifically 
Christian  conception  of  it  emerging  with  sufficient 
clearness  from  traditional  Jewish  apocalypticism,  and 
it  is  this  Christian  conception  which  is  of  prime 
importance  to  us.  According  to  this  the  life 
eternal  is  conditioned  by  faith  union  with  God,2  and 
resurrection  is  the  entrance  upon  that  blessed  life 
with  God  when  the  body  returns  to  dust.  It  is  a 
life  in  the  fullness  of  our  personality,  body  and 
spirit,  though  the  body  is  not  that  of  flesh  nor  in 
any  sense  the  body  which  was  laid  in  the  grave. 
This  experience,  being  morally  conditioned,  cannot 
come  to  the  wicked  who  yet  do  exist  in  some 

1  See  Leckie,  World  to  Come,  p.  75. 

2  As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  II.  this  is  true  of  the  O.T.  also. 
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undefined  condition  which  is  not  "  resurrection."  l 
The  fact  is,  we  have,  right  through  the  history 
of  the  Church,  lowered  the  meaning  of  the  term 
below  the  New  Testament  level.  It  is  this  con 
sciousness  which  makes  Prof.  H.  R.  Mackintosh 
almost  willing  to  discard  the  term  in  favour  of  that  of 
"  immortality  "  except  as  applicable  to  Jesus'  special 
triumph  over  death.  Yet  as  Dr.  Mackintosh  ack 
nowledges,  "  resurrection  stands  for  truth  of  such 
certainty  and  value  that  we  may  be  sure  it  will  never 
be  parted  from,"  for  it  makes  clear  that  immortality 
is  not  a  reduced  condition  of  life,  but  one  in  which 
personality  has  full  play  with  a  more  perfect 
means  of  self-expression. 

So  far  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : 
(i)  Our  Lord  distinctly  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
life  beyond  the  grave  ;  (2)  that  immortal  life  is  not 
based  upon  any  metaphysical  quality  in  man,  common 
as  such  to  every  man,  for  only  they  share  in  it  who 
have  made  the  living  God  their  portion  ;  (3)  it  is 
a  spiritual  state,  not  belonging  to  this  material  body, 
for  the  Risen  are  as  the  angels  of  God  ;  (4)  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  who  with  them  have  their 
portion  in  God  and  have  passed  from  earth,  have 
entered  into  that  life  with  God  and  live  in  Him  ; 
(5)  with  the  exception  of  a  single  passage  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  there  is  no  hint  in  our  Lord's  teach 
ing  of  any  resurrection  except  that  of  the  righteous, 
which  is  based  on  faith-union  with  Christ  ;  (6) 
that  life  is  already  possessed  by  those  who  are 

1  Calvin,  Institutes,  Bk.  III.  chap.  25,  speaks  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  wicked  as  adventitious,  "  accidentalis  est  impiis  resurrectio," 
but  this  phrase  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament. 

M 
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Christ's  and  will  be  continued  in  fullness  of  person 
ality  without  break,  for  "  whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die  "  (John  xi.  26). 

When  we  pass  to  the  Pauline  teaching  we  shall 
find  that  it  proceeds  on  the  same  lines,  indeed  that 
when  we  make  allowance  for  Jewish  apocalypticism 
there  is  a  wonderful  consistency  of  view  between 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  even  between  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
principle  of  immortality  is  the  same  all  through 
Scripture,  namely,  a  distinctively  religious-ethical 
basis.  It  is  evident  from  the  above,  in  light  of 
the  appended  note,  that  the  Church  has  not  yet 
freed  itself  from  Jewish  traditionalism.  In  other 
words,  it  has  not,  in  its  eschatology,  given  itself 
absolutely  to  Christ,  and  until  it  does  so  the  mourner 
will  too  often  look  with  tearful  eyes  down  into  the 
gloom  of  the  grave  instead  of  up  into  the  glory 
of  which  Christ  has  said,  "  where  I  am  there  shall 
ye  be  also  "  for  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 


NOTE  ON  CHURCH  CREEDS 

It  seems  advisable  at  this  stage,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  to  state  briefly,  for  purposes  of  com 
parison,  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  declared  in  the  creeds 
of  the  Church.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  most  ancient 
of  all,  affirms  "  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  (resurrectio 
carnis]  and  the  life  everlasting."  l  The  Nicene  Creed 
reads,  "  and  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come,"  2  while  the  much  later  creed, 

1  This  is  the  oldest  form  as  given  by  Tertullian,  and  is  that  adopted 
in  the  Anglican  Order  for  Baptism. 

*  I.e.  in  the  accepted  form  of  this  Creed.  The  original  form  as 
adopted  at  Nicea  had  no  reference  to  resurrection. 
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(if  creed  it  can  be  called),  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Athanasius,  says,  "  at  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise 
again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give  account  for  their 
own  works."  The  creed  of  Jerusalem  (about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century)  has,  "  and  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  in  the  life  eternal,"  though  in  what  is  probably 
the  revised  form  of  the  same  creed,  as  given  by  Epiphanius, 
we  read,  "  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  There  is  thus  a  diversity  of 
expression  in  ancient  creeds,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  repre 
sented  any  real  difference  of  view.  We  think  it  may  be 
accepted  that  the  view  of  those  who  framed  these  creeds 
was  that  the  bodies  laid  in  the  grave  would  rise  again  at 
the  general  resurrection.  The  "  articles  "  of  the  Church 
of  England  make  no  reference  to  resurrection,  other  than 
that  of  Christ,  but  in  the  place  given  to  the  ancient  creeds, 
and  in  the  Burial  Service,  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  a 
bodily  resurrection  at  the  Last  Day  is  clearly  expressed. 
The  other  creed  of  historic  importance  in  English-speaking 
countries  is  that  known  as  the  "  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  "  (1647),  the  professed  creed  of  Presbyterianism 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
creeds,  and  faithfully  represents  the  theology  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things  it  is  more 
explicit  than  earlier  creeds,  but  is  in  harmony  with  these 
so  far  as  they  go.  The  subject  of  resurrection  is  dealt 
with  in  Chapter  XXXII.  The  main  points  of  the  statement 
are  (l)  that  the  physical  part  of  us  "  returns  to  dust,"  (2)  that 
our  souls  "  immediately  return  to  God,"  (3)  that  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  are  "  made  perfect  in  holiness  "  and  are 
"  received  into  the  highest  heaven,  waiting  for  the  full 
redemption  of  their  bodies,"  (4)  that  "  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  cast  into  hell,"  (5)  that  both  classes  are  "  separated 
from  their  bodies  "  till  the  Last  Day,  (6)  that  at  the  Last 
Day  there  will  be  a  general  resurrection  when  "  all  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  up  with  the  self-same  bodies  and  none 
other,  although  with  different  qualities,  which  shall  be 
united  again  to  their  souls  forever."  The  "  Shorter  Cate 
chism,"  prepared  by  the  same  divines,  gives  the  further 
information  that  the  bodies  of  believers,  resting  in  their 
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graves  till  the  resurrection,  are  "  still  united  to  Christ," 
while  the  "  Larger  Catechism "  tells  us  that  the  bodies 
of  the  wicked  "  are  kept  in  their  graves  as  in  their  prisons." 
The  Westminster  Assembly  did  not  formulate  any  new 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  their  view  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  statement  of  what  the  Protestant  (and  indeed  Romanist) 
Churches  held  on  this  section  of  eschatology.  The  earlier 
Scots  Confession  (1560)  has,  "  the  dead  shall  arise  incor 
ruptible,  and  that  in  the  substance  of  the  self-same  flesh 
that  every  man  now  bears."  The  Anglican  Church  judi 
ciously  keeps  silent  where  it  does  not  repeat  the  formula 
of  the  ancient  creeds.  The  Presbyterian  Church  creed 
over-elaborates,  and  goes  beyond  the  warrant  of  Holy 
Scripture,  when  it  asserts  the  rising  from  the  grave  of  "  the 
self-same  bodies  and  none  other,"  even  though  it  adds, 
"  with  different  qualities."  The  phraseology  probably 
owes  much  to  John  Calvin  who  says  in  his  Institutes  (Bk.  III. 
Ch.  XXV.),  "  we  must  hold  as  has  already  been  observed, 
that  the  body  in  which  we  shall  rise  will  be  the  same  as 
at  present  in  respect  of  substance,  but  the  quality  will 
be  different,"  and  Calvin  agrees  with  Tertullian,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  "  the  earth,  the 
fire,  and  the  water  will  give  up  what  they  seem  to  have 
destroyed,"  for  "  God  has  all  the  elements  at  His  disposal." 
These  theologians  were  at  least  logical,  for  they  recognised 
that  it  was  no  use  speaking  about  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  at  the  Last  Day  if  it  was  not  "  the  self-same  body 
and  none  other."  Modern  theologians  professing  to  hold 
the  same  view  try  to  evade  the  fact  that  the  "  identity  " 
must  be  "  an  identity  of  substance  "  or  it  is  no  true  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body.1 

1  E.g.  Dr.  Orr,  but  not  so  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  who  says  it  will  be 
"  identical  with  the  body  which  was  once  animal,"  and  though 
"  spiritual  "  will  be  "  still  material." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RESURRECTION 
THE  TEACHING  OF  ST.  PAUL 

IN  our  further  study  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
resurrection  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  deal  with 
each  section  of  the  New  Testament  separately. 
Some  points  from  the  other  New  Testament  writings 
may  be  noted  in  passing,  but  for  doctrinal  purposes 
the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  give  us  all 
necessary  material  for  the  Christian  view.  In  Paul's 
writings  we  come  nearer  to  a  systematic  state 
ment  than  anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  Apostle 
at  any  time  attempted  to  lay  out  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  in  a  systematic  form.  He  dealt  with  it  only 
in  certain  aspects  which  created  difficulties  among 
his  converts,  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  fullness 
of  life  in  Christ.  He  was  vigorous  in  his  denial 
of  the  poverty-stricken  ideas  of  paganism,  and 
emphatic  in  his  rejection  of  the  prevailing  material 
istic  conception  of  Judaism.  To  him  the  Christian's 
future  was  richer  and  more  spiritual  than  anything 
conceived  of  in  Pagan  or  Jewish  religion.  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  Paul  was  brought 
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up  in  the  tenets  of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  in  his 
advance  to  Christian  thought  he  had  to  free  himself 
from  traditional  Pharisaic  views  of  a  material  nature  ; 
and  of  this  process  there  is  evidence  in  his  letters. 
As  a  Pharisee  Paul  believed  in  a  resurrection  ;  as 
a  Christian  he  was  triumphantly  assured  of  it.  But 
his  Christianity  did  more  than  this  for  him.  It 
carried  him  into  new  thoughts  of  a  more  spiritual 
nature,  and  enriched  his  whole  outlook  upon  the 
future.  The  task  before  us  is  to  find  the  Christian 
doctrine  which,  in  the  light  of  Christ  in  his  life, 
was  coming  to  birth  in  the  mind  of  Paul.  In  doing 
so  we  may  have  to  put  aside  certain  elements  of 
thought  and  forms  of  expression  which  belong 
to  the  earlier  Pharisaic  conception  where  these  were 
abandoned  or,  it  may  be,  only  subordinated  to 
other  and  more  specifically  Christian  ideas.  As 
Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  says,  "  some  of  the 
traditional  conceptions  lie,  as  it  were,  side  by  side 
in  his  mind  with  those  which  he  has  attained 
through  the  creative  power  of  his  Christ-possessed 
spirit.  He  is  not  concerned  about  their  mutual 
adjustment." l  It  is  not  possible  therefore  to 
reconcile  every  phrase  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject, 
because  some  of  these  belong  to  his  Jewish  and  pre- 
Christian  stage,  and  are  not,  at  least  verbally, 
consistent  with  his  later  and  Christian  ideas.  He 
definitely  rejected  the  Sadducean  denial  of  immor 
tality,  and  equally  did  he  shrink  from  the  Greek  idea 
of  a  vague  flitting  and  bodiless  spirit.  The  one 
involved  a  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
vital  element  in  Paul's  faith  and  theology  ;  the  other 

1  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  227. 
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impoverished  immortality,  making  it  no  more  than 
a  ghost-like  existence  where  personality  was  reduced 
to  its  lowest  limits.  The  Pharisaic  teaching  was 
of  another  kind  and  it  was  along  that  road  that  Paul 
travelled.  His  Jewish  and  pre-Christian  views 
carried  him  forward  part  of  the  way,  and  because 
they  had  in  them  the  essential  fact  of  an  immortal 
life  he  would  not,  we  might  even  say  he  could  not, 
readily  drop  them,  even  when  he  passed  on  to  more 
purely  Christian  ideas.  The  new  life  in  Christ  was 
so  far-reaching  a  conception  that  its  implicates  were 
not  seen  in  one  sudden  illumination  of  the  mind 
but  grew  in  clearness  as  Paul  learned  more  of  the 
meaning,  the  wonderful  and  glorious  meaning,  of 
being  in  Christ  Jesus.  Any  attempt  therefore  to 
embrace  all  the  sayings  of  Paul  in  a  consistent  and 
detailed  statement  would  only  mean  doing  exegetical 
violence  to  some  of  his  phraseology.  If  we  con 
sider  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  salvation,  and 
the  place  which  Jesus  Christ  occupies  in  the  faith 
and  worship  of  the  believer,  what  we  may  call  the 
great  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  it  can  with  con 
fidence  be  said  that  what  Paul  was  at  the  end  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  These 
things  were  part  of  Paul's  experience  of  salvation, 
and  they  belonged  to  that  saving  experience  from  the 
start.  But  it  is  no  compliment  to  Paul  to  deny  that 
his  mind  opened  up  to  new  issues  as  the  years  passed, 
and  as  claims  for  guidance  to  the  churches  came 
to  him  ;  or  that,  independently  of  these,  he  was 
ever  seeing,  under  that  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  new  glory  and  new  power  in  the  Risen  Lord. 
What  Canon  Charles  has  said  of  a  nation  is  true  of  the 
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nation  only  because  it  is  true  of  individuals,  "  the 
eschatology  of  a  nation  is  always  the  last  part  of 
their  religion  to  experience  the  transforming  power 
of  new  ideas  and  new  facts."  Paul  moved  along 
the  lines  of  Jewish  (Pharisaic)  eschatology  as  far 
as  it  could  express  for  him  his  hope  in  Christ,  and 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  stupid  to  disparage 
his  teaching  on  that  account.  In  reply  to  Wendt's 
assertion  that  there  is  no  Pauline  angelology  or 
eschatology  Kennedy  remarks,  "  we  will  readily 
admit  that  the  Apostle  has  much  in  common  with 
the  average  beliefs  of  the  earliest  Christian  com 
munities.  But  it  is  precisely  the  points  at  which 
he  deviates  from  these,  not  only  in  details  and 
definite  representations  but  still  more  in  general 
breadth  of  outlook,  and  caution  of  judgment  which 
appear  to  us  of  primary  importance  in  the  history  of 
Christianity," 1  and  it  is  these  "  deviations  "  which 
mark  for  us  the  difference  Christ  has  made  in  Paul's 
outlook  and  ours  upon  the  future.  What  Paul 
contended  for  was  an  immortality  which  carried  in 
it  a  personal  life,  vividly  conscious  of  itself  and  of 
God,  dependent  upon  God,  active  in  its  communion 
with  Him,  joyous  in  His  presence  and  service  ; 
a  life  therefore  which  must  have  means  of  self- 
expression,  hence  possessing  a  body  fitted  to  express 
this  life  in  a  spiritual  sphere.  He  was  not  eager 
to  discuss  the  "  how  "  of  these  things.  So  long 
as  the  completeness  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave 
was  granted,  complete  in  its  power  and  means  of 
receptivity  and  self-expression,  Paul  was  abun 
dantly  satisfied. 

10p.  cit.  p.  3  (note). 
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After  this  general  statement  it  is  necessary 
to  analyse  Paul's  teaching  more  closely. 

I.    The  basis  upon   which   Paul    built    his    hope    of 
resurrection  was  faith-union  with  Christ. 

He  recognised  that  this  faith  experience  carried 
in  it,  as  a  necessary  implicate,  a  Christ  who  is  Him 
self  alive.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
i.e.  the  livingness  of  Christ,  is  therefore  vital  to  all 
Christian  experience  and  hope.  We  cannot  be 
saved  by  a  dead  Christ,  "  if  Christ  be  not  raised 
your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins  "  (i  Cor. 
xv.  17).  Our  faith-union  can  only  be  with  a  living 
Christ.  It  is  on  that  union  that  the  whole  issue 
of  eternal  life  depends,  and  here  Paul  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  more,  the  basis  of  Paul's  faith  in  immortality  is 
grounded  in  the  same  principle  as  that  stated  by 
our  Lord  himself  in  His  answer  to  the  Sadducees. 
Abraham  and  the  saints  of  old  made  God  their 
portion,  and  not  even  death  could  snatch  from 
them  that  inheritance.  God  was  their's  and  they 
were  God's,  and  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but 
of  the  living.  In  both  Old  and  New  Testaments 
eternal  life  is  divinely  and  ethically  conditioned. 
For  Paul  that  whole  aspect  of  things  is  summed  up 
in  Christ  Jesus.  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself"  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  Union 
with  Christ  is  therefore  union  with  God.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  would  be  an 
evidence  that  Christ  lives  still,  but  it  would  not, 
in  itself,  be  an  assurance  of  immortality  for  us. 
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It  would  not  guarantee  our  resurrection,  for  it  might 
be  only  an  isolated  experience.  But  it  becomes 
more  than  that  through  our  faith-union  with  our 
risen  Lord.  We  live  in  Him  ;  His  victory  is  ours, 
and  His  glory  we  share.  Where  Christ  is  there 
shall  we  be  also.  He  goes  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  ; 
He  will  come  again  to  take  us  unto  Himself.  Who 
soever  believeth  in  Him  shall  never  die.  Because 
He  lives  we  shall  live  also.  These  are  not  Paul's 
words  but  those  of  John,  yet  they  are  unquestionably 
Paul's  views,  and  the  fact  that  we  can  so  fittingly 
express  Paul's  views  in  John's  language  evidences 
the  wonderful  harmony  of  New  Testament  teaching. 
We  have  the  "  seal  "  of  immortality,  the  "  earnest  " 
of  it  in  the  present  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
"  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  sets  us  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death  (Romans  viii.  2).  We  have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  the  only  ground  of  immor 
tality  set  forth  in  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  we 
must  not  shirk  its  implicates.  In  this  religious 
faith  and  experience,  and  not  in  any  metaphysical 
quality  of  the  soul  does  Paul  ground  his  teaching, 
and  he  is  not  to  be  enticed  away  from  it  by  any 
curious  or  subtle  questions  of  the  men  of  Corinth. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  Christian  doctrine  in 
its  formative  period  if  it  had  stuck  to  the  religion 
of  Paul  (in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa 
ment)  and  paid  less  heed  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  whether  ancient  or  medieval.  Meta 
physics  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  not  even  by 
Paul,  but  religious  faith  and  experience  are  safer 
guides  than  the  logic  of  metaphysics  or  the  guesses 
of  paganism.  With  peculiar  satisfaction  I  quote 
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the  following  protest  by  my  old  teacher  in  theology, 
to  whose  memory  I  may  be  allowed,  in  passing,  to 
pay  a  grateful  tribute,  "  Had  the  Church  followed 
the  spiritual  teaching  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians,  instead  of  her  own  foolish 
memories  or  pagan  traditions,  our  pulpits  should 
have  been  long  ago  delivered  from  the  charnel- 
house  theology  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  our 
popular  Christian  belief  from  reproaches  irreverently 
but  not  quite  groundlessly  cast  upon  it."  l 

2.  Resurrection  is  the  privilege  of  the  Believer. 

In  other  words,  is  there  a  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  as  well  as  of  the  righteous  ?  If  there  be  so, 
Paul  completely  ignores  it  in  his  writings,  for  there 
is  nowhere  in  any  of  his  epistles  a  reference  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  wicked.  In  Paul's  speech  before 
Felix,  as  recorded  by  Luke  (Acts  xxiv.  15)  we  have 
a  definite  statement  as  to  belief  in  a  resurrection  "  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust,"  but  it  does  not  seem  warrant 
able  to  determine  Paul's  own  doctrine  from  a 
speech  reported  on  hearsay  by  another,  especially 
as  there  is  nothing  from  Paul's  own  hand  in 
support  of  this  view  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  was 
not  a  view  which  had  much  support  in  pre-Christian 
Jewish  literature,  nor  was  it  the  view  of  the  Pharisaic 
sect  in  which  Paul  was  brought  up.2  So  recognised 
an  authority  as  Fairweather  says  that  "  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  the  limitation  of  the 
resurrection  to  the  righteous  was  the  accepted  view 

1  Prof.  Laidlaw  in  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  p.  225. 
2  See  above,  p.  65  ff. 
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of  Judaism." 1  It  cannot  therefore  be  assumed 
that  Paul,  at  any  stage  of  his  life,  believed  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  unjust,  and  it  is  certain  that  we 
have  no  word  of  his  own  to  support  this  view. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  true  to  Pharisaic 
teaching  to  assert  a  judgment  to  come,  to  which 
just  and  unjust  would  be  liable,  but  we  must  not 
mix  up  these  two  things,  by  assuming  that 
resurrection  is  merely  a  preliminary  to  judgment. 

When  we  turn  to  Paul's  own  writings  we  find 
that  he  invariably  spoke  of  resurrection  in  a  way 
which  is  not  applicable  to  the  unbeliever.  In  Paul's 
words  it  means  to  rise  "  in  incorruption,"  "  in  glory," 

in  power."  He  prayed  that  he  might  "  know 
Christ  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,"  and  that 
he  might  "  attain  unto  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead"  (Phil.  iii.  10-11).  In  all  his  epistles  he 
spoke  of  the  resurrection  as  spiritually  and  morally 
conditioned,  a  glorious  experience  to  be  attained 
through  faith-union  with  Christ.  It  is  never  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  mere  sequence  of  death 
(though  after  a  long  interval),  as  our  credal  theology 
makes  it  ;  it  is  not  something  belonging  to  the 
natural  quality  of  the  soul,  as  some  philosophers 
would  have  it,  but  a  new  power  gained  in  Christ 
Jesus,  by  virtue  of  which  we  rise  into  the  heavenly 
life  ;  a  glorious  experience  of  the  unclouded  vision 
of  God.  Resurrection  is  always  "  resurrection  unto 
life,"  i.e.  eternal  life  with  God,  whether  the  speaker 
be  Jesus,  or  John,  or  Paul.  The  phrase  "  resur 
rection  unto  death  "  is  an  impossible  combination 
of  terms  in  the  New  Testament.  Resurrection  and 

1  H.D.B.,  Extra  Vol.  p.  306. 
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life  always  go  together,  and  "  life  "  is  much  more 
than  mere  existence.1  If  we  put  aside  all  dogmatic 
presuppositions  and  come  to  Paul's  letters  to  learn 
what  they  say  and  what  they  mean,  it  seems  impossible 
to  evade  the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  think  of 
resurrection  as  an  experience  of  the  unrighteous, 
and  that  such  an  idea  was  altogether  foreign  to  his 
Christian  faith  as  it  was  foreign  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  of  John.  Principal  Salmond,  while 
acknowledging  that  we  have  no  word  of  Paul's 
own  favouring  a  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  yet 
assumes  it  to  be  axiomatic  that  "  a  general  judgment 
presupposes  a  general  resurrection,"  an  assumption 
for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  All  that  a  general 
judgment  can  be  held  to  presuppose  is  that  the  death 
of  the  body  does  not  mean  the  cessation  of  existence 
even  for  the  unbeliever,  but  this  is  far  from  what 
Paul  means  by  "  resurrection,"  and  it  is  only 
because  we  have  debased  the  coinage  that  we  to-day 
are  able  to  apply  this  term  in  a  way  which  is  not 
true  to  New  Testament  teaching.  The  position 
is  not  met  by  saying  that  Paul  spoke  only  of  the 
resurrection  of  believers,  and  simply  ignored  that 
of  unbelievers.  Even  if  that  were  all  it  would  be 
full  of  significance,  but  it  is  not  all,  for  Paul  lays 
down,  as  the  basis  of  resurrection,  principles  which 
limit  the  experience  to  believers,  and  which  make  it 
impossible  for  any  others.  How  Paul  would  expli 
cate  a  general  theory  as  to  the  condition  of  mankind 
after  death  we  cannot  say,  for  he  has  not  made  the 

1  Even  in  Rev.  xx.  12-13  it  is  the  universality  of  judgment  that 
is  in  view,  and  the  idea  of  the  wicked  being  transferred  at  a  later 
date  from  Sheol  to  Gehenna  is  familiar  in  apocalyptic  writings. 
Cp.  i  Enoch  xxii.  11-13 
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attempt.  Probably  he  accepted  the  common  Jewish 
view  that  the  wicked,  missing  the  resurrection  life, 
passed  into  the  gloom  and  misery  which  was  the 
due  punishment  of  their  sins  ;  and  a  region  not  lit 
up  with  the  light  of  Christ's  presence  was  not  one 
Paul  cared  to  explore. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  emphasize  that  in  all  we 
have  said  above  there  is  no  denial  that  in  Pauline 
teaching  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
believer  and  unbeliever  survived  the  death  of  the 
body,  and  each  was  subject  to  judgment  (Rom.  ii. 
6-9,  i  Cor.  iii.  13).  But  though  the  unbeliever 
survived  death  he  had  no  share  in  the  resurrection. 
This  was  no  new  teaching  among  Jews.1  To  exist 
in  a  future  state  is  not  necessarily  to  "  rise."  Paul's 
mind  was  so  full  of  the  glorious  vision  of  life  in 
Christ  that  he  seems  to  have  given  little  thought 
to  the  condition  of  the  unbeliever  except  that  it  was 
one  of  terror  and  "  destruction."  They  were 
separated  from  God,  from  light  and  peace,  shut  out 
from  the  glory  of  Christ,  dwellers  in  Sheol,  and 
that  was  indeed  to  Paul  a  fearful  fate.  But  the  only 
resurrection  of  which  he  thinks  or  speaks  is  the 
privilege  of  those  in  God  through  Christ  Jesus. 
Writing  on  Philippians  iii.  1 1  ("  If  by  any  means 
I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ") 
Prof.  John  Laidlaw  says,  "  Here  surely  is  something 
different  from  our  too  common  view.  We  think 
and  speak  as  if  resurrection  were  a  bare  future 
event,  an  eschatological  fact  with  which  our  present 
working  faith  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  an  event 

1  Cp.  Enoch  xci.-civ.,  where  we  have  a  final  judgment,  but  a 
resurrection  of  the  righteous  only. 
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which  must  come  in  due  time  alike  to  all,  to  those  in 
and  those  out  of  Christ.  Do  not  these  words 
represent  it  as  the  crown  and  completion  of  that 
which  union  to  Christ  by  grace  secures  ?  Here 
surely  is  a  scripture  truth  which  is  entitled  to  our 
living  regard,  and  which,  had  it  the  due  place, 
would  wondrously  transform  the  outlook  of  the 
future  from  a  mere  departure  out  of  the  body  into 
an  unbroken  series  of  progressive  glorious  advances, 
till  we  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from 
heaven."  l  That  this  conception  of  what  immortal 
ity  is,  and  how  "attained"  belonged  to  early  Christian 
thought  may  be  illustrated  from  the  recently  dis 
covered  "  Odes  of  Solomon,"  where,  in  the  third 
Ode  we  read  : 

"  I  have  been  united  to  Him  : 

For  the  Lover  has  found  the  Beloved  : 

Because  I  love  the  Son,  I  shall  become  a  son  : 

He  that  is  joined  to  the  Immortal  will  also  himself 

become  immortal : 
He  who  has  pleasure  in  the  Living  One  2  will  himself 

become  living." 

3.   The  Practical  identification  of  Resurrection 
and  Immortality. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  experience  which 
is  specifically  spoken  of  as  the  "  resurrection  "  comes 
to  the  believer  is  one  on  which  the  Christian  doctrine 

1  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  p.  254.     It  may  be  right  to  say  that 
while  Dr.  Laidlaw  was  evidently  not  prepared  to  carry  this  principle 
so  far  as  the  present  writer,  the  value  of  his  statement  is  the  affirma 
tion  of  the  principle  conditioning  resurrection  in  the  New  Testament. 

2  The  "  Odes  of  Solomon,"  at  least  in  their  present  form,  may 
probably  be  dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  "  Psalms  of  Solomon." 
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on  the  subject  has  to  be  distinguished  from  tra 
ditional  views  which  still  clung  to  Paul  and  the  other 
Apostles,  and  which  supply  some  of  the  language 
for  resurrection  teaching.  In  other  words  the  new 
doctrine  appears  clothed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
old  garments,  "  the  new  wine  is  in  old  bottles." 
The  solution  of  our  problem  will  largely  depend 
upon  a  right  appreciation  of  the  New  Testament 
conception  of  "  life."  In  the  Synoptics  "  life," 
where  it  is  not  the  physical  existence,  is  for  the  most 
part  something  still  in  the  future,  a  reward  coming 
either  at  death  or  at  the  eschatologically-con- 
ceived  Messianic  age,  though  the  idea  of  life  (i.e. 
eternal  life)  as  a  present  possession  is  by  no  means 
absent  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  the  Johan- 
nine  writings  the  blessings  of  God  are  gathered  up 
in  the  term  "  life,"  which  is  imparted  by  God  to  all 
who  are  in  faith-union  with  Him  through  Christ 
Jesus.  The  idea  of  life  as  a  present  possession 
becomes,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  central  and  determin 
ative,  and  the  purpose  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
"  giving  life,"  which  is  not  a  mere  state  of  existence 
but  an  active  principle  working  out  not  only  change 
of  heart,  i.e.  moral  reformation,  but  a  change  in  the 
very  nature  of  man,  a  rebirth  into  another  Kingdom. 
This  "  life  "  being  itself  pure,  holy,  divine,  can  only  be 
shared  in  by  those  who  are  morally  prepared  for  it  by 
their  attitude  to  Jesus  ;  for  the  "  life  "  is  inseparable 
from  His  person,  so  much  so  that  imparting  life  is 
imparting  Himself  (John  vi.  53),  and  this  impartation 
constitutes  the  ground  or  power  of  the  resurrection. 
It  is  the  same  idea  which  had  already  so  powerfully 
attracted  the  mind  of  Paul  and  expressed  for  him  so 
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much  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel.  The  resur 
rection  life  is  religiously  and  ethically  conditioned  ; 
it  is  ours  even  now  if  we  are  Christ's  ;  the  future 
is  just  the  enrichment  and  expansion  of  a  present 
possession,  and  is  so  because  of  the  nature  of  that 
present  possession,  which  is  itself  the  germ  and 
guarantee  of  the  future  glory.  Paul,  thinking  in 
terms  of  Christ,  laid  stress  upon  the  unclouded 
vision  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord's  presence  ;  John, 
thinking  in  terms  of  "  life,"  stressed  the  reality  of 
that  life  as  a  present  experience.  But  both  to 
Paul  in  his  later  view  and  to  John  "  life "  and 
"  resurrection  "  are  one,  at  least  are  as  inseparable 
as  life  and  action.  No  doubt  each  of  the  Apostles 
retains  the  traditional  idea  of  a  "  Last  Day,"  but 
they  make  very  little  religious  use  of  it,  and  centre 
their  hopes  and  nourish  their  faith  (so  far  as  the 
individual  believer  is  concerned)  upon  an  experience 
which  has  no  direct  relation  to  a  "  Last  Day." 
Whether  it  be  "  life  "  or  "  eternal  life,"  "  Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory  "  or  "  the  earnest  (pledge)  of  the 
Spirit,"  or  any  other  of  the  various  similar  expres 
sions  used  by  Paul  or  John,  they  carry  in  them 
"  resurrection."  It  ranks  as  part  of  the  one 
experience.  This  is  essentially  the  Christian  view, 
the  advance  made  in  the  light  of  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  God.  The  pity  is  that  the  accepted  theology  of  the 
Church  has  not  taken  to  itself  this  great  idea  of  Paul 
and  John,  but  has  stressed  the  idea  of  a  resurrection 
at  the  Last  Day  far  beyond  the  religious  significance 
given  to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  In  so  doing 
we  have  impoverished  the  Christian  hope  and 
adopted  the  Jewish  theology  of  Martha  rather  than 
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the  Christian  faith  of  Paul  and  John.  If  it  be  true, 
as  we  believe  it  is,  that  Paul  in  the  later  stage  of 
his  life  brought  the  facts  of  death,  immortality,  and 
resurrection,  into  closer  connection,  practically  identi 
fying  the  latter  two  (2  Cor.  v.  i-io),  then  resurrection 
as  an  experience  belonging  to  immortality  is  no 
longer  to  be  reckoned  as  a  mere  incident  of  the 
Last  Day.  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  Phil.  iii. 
i on  of  a  Last  Day  resurrection.  The  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection  is  a  spiritual  experience  corre 
sponding  to  St.  John's  doctrine  of  "  life  "  and  it 
carries  in  it  the  pledge  of  immortality.  It  is  a  risen 
life  the  potency  of  which  is  already  experienced  and 
which  in  death  will  rise  superior  to  death,  so  that 
"  to  live  is  Christ  and  to  die  is  gain  "  (i.  2 1). 

On  the  question  now  before  us  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  evidence  that  Paul  "  has  much  in  common 
with  the  average  beliefs  of  the  earliest  Christian 
communities,"  i.e.  Jewish  beliefs,  but  the  interest 
for  us  lies  in  "  the  points  at  which  he  deviates  from 
these."  Paul's  conception  of  the  future  life  with 
Christ,  the  completeness  of  the  victory  over  death 
and  the  joy  and  peace  of  being  at  home  with  God 
are  distinctively  Christian  and  Pauline.  The  process 
introductory  to  that  experience  is  not  of  the  essence 
of  faith,  and  there  Paul  is  undoubtedly  vague.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  some  aspects  on  which 
the  modern  mind  dwells  had  less  importance  for 
Paul  because  of  his  belief  that  the  Parousia  was 
near  at  hand.  He  and  his  converts  were  more 
pressingly  concerned  with  what  would  happen  at 
the  expected  Coming  of  the  Lord  than  with  the 
experience  of  death  and  after,  except  as  to  what 
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would  happen  to  the  saints  who  had  died  in  the 
interval.  What  share  would  these  have  in  the 
Parousia  ?  To  that  question  Paul's  faith  gave 
the  assured  answer  that  death  would  not  entail 
upon  them  any  deprivation  of  privileges,  for  that 
would  be  a  victory  for  death.  Those  alive  at  the 
Coming  would  have  no  precedence  over  those 
who  had  died.  In  that  assurance  (i  Thess.  iv.  13-18) 
Paul  is  already  on  the  way  to  the  more  complete  and 
triumphant  assurance  of  2  Cor.  v.  i-io,  when  he 
had  to  face  the  possibility  that  death  might  overtake 
himself  before  the  Coming  of  the  Lord.  It  is  vain 
to  look  in  this  passage  for  definite  dogmatic  state 
ment.  What  we  have  is  the  flash-light  of  faith 
upon  a  further  aspect  of  our  problem,  once  seen 
and  never  forgotten.  In  the  early  stage  of  his 
career  the  Apostle  made  more  use  of  apocalyptic 
language,  and  much  of  this  he  dropped  at  a  later 
stage.  There  is  no  call  to  emphasize  this  as  a 
revolutionary  change  in  Paul's  mind,1  certainly 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  conscious  of  a 
radical  change  in  his  outlook  upon  the  future.  He 
knew  that  since  he  had  been  apprehended  of  Christ 
Jesus  he  had  never  a  doubt  as  to  the  completeness 
of  Christ's  victory,  a  victory  for  all  who  by  faith 
were  united  to  Him.  This  is  the  permanent 
element  in  Paul's  thoughts  upon  the  future,  which 
in  i  Thess.  he  tried  to  fit  into  the  frame-work  of 
apocalyptic,  but  which  later,  in  2  Cor.,  shed  its 
apocalyptic  scenery  and  revealed  the  victory  of 
Christ  for  His  Saints  as  greater  and  more  immediate 
than  Paul  had  realised.  The  alleged  "  contra- 

1  As  by  Sabatier  and  Schraiedel  and  to  some  extent  by  Charles. 
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diction,"  if  there  be  such,  is  in  form  rather  than  in 
content  ;  a  development  there  is,  which,  like  all 
development,  sheds  something  of  the  old.  It  was 
a  further  victory  of  faith  which  blazed  a  track  of 
its  own  straight  from  the  experience  of  death  to 
the  presence  of  the  living  Lord  and  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  faculties  of  personality  and  of  the  "  spiritual 
body  "  which  is  the  necessary  organism  of  their 
expression.  It  was  such  a  victory  of  faith  as  has 
not  yet  found  adequate  place,  hardly  any  place  at  all, 
in  our  theology. 

This  experience  of  being  at  home  with  the  Lord, 
though  absent  from  the  body  of  flesh,  could  not  be 
for  Paul  a  bodiless  existence.  Whatever  association 
the  Apostle  had  with  Greek  thought  he  was  and 
remained,  religiously,  a  Hebrew,  and  Hebrew 
thought  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  bodiless  spirit, 
certainly  not  otherwise  than  as  a  pitiable  condition, 
restless,  weak,  and  unhappy.  Man  was  soul  and 
body,  and  this  blending  of  both  into  a  unity, 
constituting  man,  was  the  only  way  Hebrew  faith 
could  think  of  man  either  here  or  hereafter.  We 
can  say  with  assurance  that  Paul  could  never  rest 
in  any  idea  of  the  Christian  believer  being  even 
temporarily  reduced  to  a  bodiless  existence.  What 
Paul  and  his  friends  most  longed  for  was  that  they 
should  not  taste  of  death  but  that  at  the  Parousia 
of  the  Lord  this  corruptible  should  put  on  incor- 
ruption  (i  Cor.  xv.  53),  or  as  he  expresses  it  more 
vividly  in  2  Cor.  v.  4,  that  the  earthly  body 
would  put  on  over  it  (eTrevSva-aa-Oai)  the  heavenly 
covering,  transforming  the  mortal  into  the  immortal. 
That  is  the  hope  whose  realisation  Paul  and  his 
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fellow-believers  longed  for  with  sighs  of  yearning, 
a  hope  associated  with  the  Parousia  (cp.  Rom.  viii. 
23).  But  if  they  died  before  the  Parousia,  what 
then  ?  It  was  here  that  Paul's  faith  triumphed 
and  won  its  final  victory  over  death.  Would  death 
leave  them  "  naked  "  ?  "  Come  then  what  may, 
I  am  confident  "  are  his  words,  confident  that  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  at  home  with  the 
Lord,  an  assurance  which  would  be  impossible  if 
death  were  to  fling  him,  a  disembodied  spirit,  or 
something  equivalent  to  that,  among  the  shades  of 
Sheol.  It  is  obvious  that  to  die  would  not  be 
"gain"  (Phil.  i.  21)  if  he  did  not  immediately 
go  to  be  with  Christ,  and  it  is  equally  plain  that 
Paul  never  at  any  time  thought  of  the  future  life 
with  Christ  as  possible  except  in  possession  of  the 
"  spiritual  body "  (o-w/xa  irvevnaTiicov}.  The  new 
thing  in  2  Cor.  v.  i-io  is  not  the  acquisition 
of  this  faith  but  the  application  of  it  to  an  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  the  future  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
faced.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  namely,  that 
at  death  the  Christian  enters  upon  possession  of 
that  spiritual  and  immortal  body  which  God  gives, 
though  of  the  nature  of  it,  or  as  to  the  degree  of 
maturity  it  may  have  reached  in  each  case, we  can  form 
no  idea.  "  One  star  differeth  from  another  star 
in  glory,"  yet  all  are  stars,  and  it  is  not  contrary  to 
Scripture  to  suppose  that  the  spiritual  body  will 
bear  some  relation  to  the  moral  advancement  of 
the  spirit  possessing  it.  In  thus  eliminating  any 
interval  between  death  and  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  Lord's  presence  in  possession  of  the  spiritual 
body  Paul  broke  away  from  traditional  Jewish  views 
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about  resurrection  which  were  associated  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  on  earth 
and  necessitated  a  material  resurrection  at  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom.  The  old  idea,  though  in 
a  less  material  form,  reappears  in  Paul,  and  it  may 
be  held  that  he  never  quite  discarded  it,  or  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  new  with  the  old;  but  in  2  Cor.  v. 
he  made  a  great  step  forward  to  a  purely  Christian 
eschatology,  and  our  theology  should  begin  where 
Paul  left  off.1 

Dr.  Sydney  Mellone2  finds  this  same  truth 
taught  in  i  Cor.  xv.,  but  if  so  it  is  overlaid  with 
Jewish  apocalyptic  ideas  and  hardly  appears  on  the 
surface,  as  it  does  in  2  Cor.  v.,  where,  as  Mellone 
says,  "  resurrection  is  the  transition  which  takes 
place  at  death."  This  is  the  view  maintained  also 
in  a  recent  volume  by  Canon  Streeter,3  a  theologian 
of  the  highest  repute,  who  says  :  "  Though  we  may 
recognise  elements  of  truth  in  the  old  expectation 
of  the  Last  Day,  I  would  urge  that  Christian  teaching 
would  do  well  to  surrender  avowedly  and  completely 
the  belief  that  the  resurrection,  that  is,  the  assumption 
by  the  spirit  of  its  celestial  body,  is  postponed  to  a 
distant  future.  .  .  .  All  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  believed,  like  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote 
his  earlier  letters,  that  in  their  own  case  there 
would  be  no  interval  at  all  between  this  life  and 
the  entry  into  the  glorious  life  of  the  world  to 
come.  Thus,  if  we  affirm  that  we  too,  at  once  and 
without  any  interval  of  waiting,  shall  take  on  our 

1  See  Com.  on  2  Cor.  by  Prof.  Allan  Menzies. 

2  Eternal  Life  Here  and  Hereafter,  p.  120. 

3  Immortality,  p.  120. 
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new  celestial  bodies,  we  affirm  exactly  what  the 
Apostles  taught  would  happen  to  themselves  and 
to  every  member  of  the  Church  they  knew." 

4.   The  Nature  of  the  Resurrection  Body. 

To  Paul  the  main  consideration  was  the  fact  of 
resurrection,  guaranteed  in  Christ's  resurrection 
and  accomplished  through  His  life-giving  Spirit. 
He  was  less  concerned  about  the  form  of  resurrec 
tion,  yet  this  was  a  question  impossible  to  avoid, 
especially  among  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was 
easy  to  become  entangled  in  trivial  details  and  Paul 
is  not  unconscious  of  the  temptation,  and  somewhat 
impatient  of  it.  Sufficient  that  the  sovereign  power 
of  God  would  find  a  way  of  meeting  the  great  hope 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
lay  down,  for  the  guidance  of  his  converts,  certain 
main  considerations.  A  body  (crw/xa)  the  spirit 
must  have  whether  it  be  -^v^utov  (natural)  or 
Trvev/j.aTiK6v  (spiritual),  "  the  equipment  of  each 
regenerate  life  with  a  corresponding  and  distinctive 
organism  (ow/xa)  is  the  point  he  has  reached  when 
he  sums  up  his  discussion  in  the  words  '  so  also  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  '  MI  and  in  I  Cor.  xv. 
37,  it  is  definitely  stated  that  the  body  laid  in  the 
grave  will  not  be  raised  up.2  As  here  the  spirit 
inhabits  a  psychical  (or  animal)  body,  so  there  it 
will  inhabit  a  spiritual  body,  that  is,  an  organism 
fitted  to  the  spirit  world  into  which  the  individual 
has  passed.  The  "  foolishness  "  of  the  question 

1  Kennedy,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Last  Things,  p.  249. 

2  Cp.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  op.  cit.  p.  67. 
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as  to  "  what  kind  of  bodies  have  they  when  they 
come  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  35)  does  not  lie  in  the  question 
itself  but  in  the  implied  idea  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  God  meeting  the  need  for  a  body 
fitting  the  sphere  of  immortal  life.  Resurrection 
power  meant  a  resurrection  body.  The  difficulty 
arose  among  the  Greek  converts  but  it  could  as  easily 
arise  in  Jerusalem  or  Damascus  as  in  Corinth. 
Prof.  Kennedy1  points  out  that  the  question  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Church.  "  Thus 
e.g.  the  school  of  Schammai  concluded  from  the 
reviving  of  the  bones  (Ezek.  xxxvii.)  that  it  would 
take  place  in  the  reverse  order  from  the  formation 
of  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb  ;  the  school  of 
Hillel  taught  that  the  new  formation  of  the  rising 
person  corresponded  entirely  to  the  formation  of 
the  growing  man,  proving  this  from  Job  xiv.  10  f., 
where  the  verbs  in  the  future  really  point  to  that 
which  is  future.  So  also  in  answer  to  a  question 
of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  regarding  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  R.  Joshua  C.  Chananja  replied  that  the 
new  body  would  be  constituted  out  of  an  almond- 
shaped  bone  in  the  vertebral  column."  Paul  with 
the  restraint  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  venture  into  these  weird  regions  but 
contents  himself  with  the  assurance  that  God  will 
provide  a  body  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new  sphere  in  which  the  spirit  lives.  The  perishing 
of  our  fleshly  body  does  not  close  the  possibilities 
open  to  God.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  analogy 
of  the  grain  of  wheat  which,  though  its  outward 
form  perish,  reappears  again  in  the  glory  of  the  new 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  240. 
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harvest.  It  is  only  an  analogy  and,  like  every 
analogy,  illustrative  only  up  to  a  point.  The  too 
common  assumption  that  it  is  an  exact  parallel  in 
every  detail  is  responsible  for  views  which  Paul 
emphatically  contradicts.  The  sowing  of  seed, 
the  season  of  burial  in  the  soil,  the  decomposition  of 
the  outer  covering,  and  the  wonderful  rising  from 
the  earth  of  a  new  form  of  life,  are  so  fitted  to 
impress  the  imagination  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  same  analogy  appears  in  Rabbinic  teaching, 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  and  in  the  ritual  of 
later  Zoroastrianism.  The  point  of  the  analogy  is 
that  death  which  seems  to  end  all  is  really  the  process 
to  a  new  and  fuller  life.  If  the  life  principle  in 
nature  can  work  such  wonders  why  hesitate  to  believe 
that  the  life  principle  of  "  Spirit  "  and  that  too  the 
divine  spirit,  can  emerge  from  "  death  "  into  a  new 
and  fuller  life  with  a  more  glorious  "  body "  ? 
With  characteristic  Hebrew  disregard  for  secondary 
causes  Paul  does  not  dwell  on  the  manner  of  this 
transformation  but  sums  up  the  result  in  the  words, 
"  God  gives  it  a  body  as  He  pleases." 

It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that  a  widely  held 
and  somewhat  materialistic  view  among  Christian 
people  has  been  confirmed  in  its  materiality  by  a 
misreading  of  what  Paul  said,  which  was  not  an 
argument  for  a  bodily  resurrection  but  for  a  resur 
rection  body,  a  very  different  thing.  Holding  too 
closely  to  the  analogy  of  the  seed  the  traditional 
view  tries  to  keep  some  connection  with  the  actual 
body  laid  in  the  grave.  In  the  case  of  the  grain  we 
put  the  material  covering  and  the  living  germ  into 
the  ground,  and  because  we  do  so  a  harvest  springs 
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up  from  the  earth.  So  also  it  is  assumed  in  popular 
belief,  and  even  by  certain  theologians,  that  some 
vital  principle  connects  the  body  laid  in  the  grave 
with  the  body  which  is  supposed  to  rise  at  the 
Last  Day.1  If  so,  that  connection  must  somehow 
be  maintained  through  the  millenniums  which  may 
separate  burial  from  resurrection.  This  is  necessary 
if  "  the  self-same  bodies  and  none  other  "  are  to  be 
raised  at  the  Last  Day,  and  if  it  be  not  "  the  self 
same  bodies  "  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  The  traditional  and  I  suppose  one 
may  say,  orthodox,  view  is  at  least  consistent,  but 
modern  "  orthodox  "  attempts  at  restatement  of  it 
are  neither  consistent  nor  intelligible.  Prof.  Orr2 
decisively  rejects  any  material  identity,  such  as  is 
taught  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  for, 
as  he  rightly  holds,  the  principle  of  identity  lies  "  in 
the  organic  and  constructive  principle  which  in  its 
nature  is  spiritual  and  immaterial  and  adheres  to  the 
side  of  the  soul,"  in  other  words  to  the  Ego.  He 
tries  to  hold  to  a  corporeal  resurrection  at  the  Last 
Day,  yet  not  of  the  self-same  body,  but  of  another 
body  to  which  this  vital  immaterial  principle  gives 
form.  In  other  words  the  pre-resurrection  body 
and  the  post-resurrection  body  belong  to  the  same 
Ego,  and  that  is  all  the  connection  between  them. 
This  gives  away  the  "  orthodox  "  doctrine  while 
trying  to  save  it,  and  the  only  consistent  form  of  it 
is  that  stated  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,3  "  that  the  very 

1  Cp.  the  words  of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  where 
it  says  "  their  bodies  being  still  united  to  Christ  do  rest  in  their 
graves  till  the  resurrection." 

Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  p.  332. 

1  Class-Book  on  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  385. 
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same  bodies  that  are  buried  in  the  earth  shall  be 
raised  and  reunited  to  their  souls."  Now  whatever 
may  be  said  for  this  view  it  cannot  claim  the  authority 
of  Paul.1  His  teaching  is  that  the  life  principle 
takes  on  a  new  form  in  the  spiritual  sphere  in  which 
it  operates.  In  the  case  of  the  seed  we  bury  the 
life  principle  in  the  earth  ;  in  the  case  of  the  believer 
the  life  principle  is  implanted  in  himself  as  he  now 
exists,  mortal,  inglorious,  weak,  but  there  is  in  him 
a  power,  the  power  of  the  Risen  Christ  or  as  else 
where  (Rom.  viii.  1 1)  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  which  he  rises  immortal,  glorious,  power 
ful,  a  spiritual  body.  The  sowing  referred  to  in 
these  verses  (i  Cor.  xv.  42-44)  does  not,  as  is  often 
assumed,  refer  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  body  in  the 
earth.  "  Our  present  life  is  the  seed-time,  and  our 
mortal  bodies  are  in  the  germinal  state,  concluding 
with  death  out  of  which  a  wholly  different  organism 
will  spring." 2  This  is  the  same  idea  as  is  more 
clearly  expressed  in  2  Cor.  v.  The  sowing  has 
preceded  burial,  and  in  death  what  is  corruptible 
goes  on  to  corruption  and  what  is  immortal  rises 
into  new  life  with  a  body  of  its  own.  The  one  body 
is  the  inheritance  from  Adam  (i  Cor.  xv.  45),  the 
other  is  the  gift  of  God  through  faith-union  with 
Christ,  but  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two 
after  death  though  there  may  be  some  real  connection 
between  them  precedent  to  death  in  that  the  regener- 

1  "  Plainly  in  St.  Paul's  view  the  present  material  body  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  resurrection  or  the  future  Kingdom  of  God, 
although  this  by  no  means  involves  the  absence  of  all  that  corre 
sponds  to  the  bodily  organism  of  the  earthly  life  "  (H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
op.  cit.  p.  238). 

8  Findlay,  Expositor  Greek  Testament,  ad  he.  Cp.  Beyschlag, 
N.T.  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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ate  life  is  now  clothed  upon  with  an  animal  or  mortal 
body  and  organising  to  itself  a  spiritual  or  immortal 
body.  This  is  possibly  the  thought,  not  fully 
brought  to  light  which  lies  behind  such  sayings 
as  "  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ 
Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  quicken  also  your  mortal 
bodies  through  (or  because  of)  His  Spirit  that  dwells 
in  you  "  (Rom.  viii.  1 1),  and  in  that  poetic  vision 
of  the  activity  of  the  Lord  of  glory,  "  But  we  all, 
with  unveiled  face,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  are  being  transformed  (/uLera- 
/moptyovfieOa)  into  the  same  likeness  from  glory  to 
glory  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  That  transformation,  now 
taking  place,  cannot  leave  outside  its  range  the 
fitting  organism  for  the  expression  of  the  new  life. 
The  increase  of  life  and  the  means  for  its  functioning 
go  together.  Paul  is  here  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  brings 
the  eternal  into  the  present,  and  proclaims  the 
heavenly  risen  life  as  already  operative.  In  death 
the  new  life,  sown  in  the  weak  mortal  body,  emerges 
into  its  native  atmosphere,  it  rises  "  from  the  dead  " 
(CK  veicpwv)  ;  an  immortal,  spiritual  body.  What 
an  inspiring  hope  is  that,  how  much  more  worthy 
of  the  Lord  of  glory  than  the  depressing  view  of 
one  of  our  Church  hymns, 

"  A  few  more  years  shall  roll, 
A  few  more  seasons  come, 
And  we  shall  be  with  those  that  rest 
Asleep  within  the  tomb." 

How   Paul   would    have    scorned   the   last   two 
lines  1 
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It  ought  perhaps  to  be  said  that  the  view  presented 
in  the  foregoing  pages  does  no  dishonour  to  the 
earthly  body.  Paul  has  said  some  very  strong 
things  about  the  sinfulness  of  the  flesh,  "  some 
times  indeed  it  might  seem  as  if  the  Apostle  did 
look  on  the  flesh,  or  the  body,  as  incurably  evil,"  1 
but  he  was  too  much  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews 
and  had  too  profound  a  sense  of  the  divine  glory 
and  power  to  be  guilty  of  the  dualism  favoured  by 
Greek  philosophy,  and  to  which  Marcion  gave 
way  about  a  century  later.  The  earthly  body  too 
was  God's  gift,  meant  to  be  the  fit  instrument,  in  the 
earthly  sphere,  of  a  holy  personality,  now  "  sold 
under  sin  "  but  "  redeemed  "  from  the  power  of 
sin  and  become  "  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  " 
(i  Cor.  vi.  19).  The  natural  body  is  neither  good 
nor  evil,  neither  moral  nor  immoral,  but  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  a  regenerate  spirit  our  bodies  are 
"  members  of  Christ  "  (i  Cor.  vi.  1 5),  i.e.  instruments 
for  His  service,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  counted 
holy.  But  all  this  is  quite  apart  from  the  fact,  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  when  the  soul  parts  from  the 
body  the  body  decomposes,  it  "  sees  corruption." 
We  honour  the  body  as  the  temporary  dwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  lay  it  back  among  its  constituent 
elements,  "  earth  to  earth,"  remembering  how 
wonderful  a  work  of  God  in  nature  it  is,  yet  one 
which  God  permits,  in  accordance  with  His  own 
law,  to  decay  and  disappear.  We  deal  tenderly 
with  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  loving  and  beloved 
spirit  so  lately  its  tenant,  even  as  we  value  the  home 
of  our  childhood  though  no  longer  ours,  and,  it 

1  A.  B.  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  p.  270. 
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may  be,  in  ruins.  So,  sacred  and  tender  memories 
gather  round  the  still  form,  once  inhabited  of  life, 
and  very  reverently  we  lay  it  back  where  it  belongs. 
When  we  do  so  we  are  forever  done  with  it,  but 
we  do  not  despise  it  or  scorn  it  because  we  no 
longer  need  it.  God  who  gave  it  to  us  now  gives  a 
better  and  more  glorious  body,  "  even  as  it  pleased 
Him  "  so  that  "as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly." 

5.   The  bearing  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  upon  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus. 

In  light  of  what  has  already  been  said  the 
question  inevitably  arises,  how  does  this  affect 
our  views  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  form  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  resur 
rection  body  of  Jesus,  and  make  these  regulative 
for  the  teaching  of  Paul,  though  we  believe  that 
Paul's  doctrine  of  resurrection  was  profoundly 
influenced  by  his  knowledge  of  and  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord.  The  only  sound  method 
is  to  discover  Paul's  meaning  from  his  own  words, 
which  we  have  sought  to  do,  and  then  taking  the 
Gospel  records  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  see  how 
far  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  unity  of  conception, 
or  in  what  measure  the  special  conditions  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  constitute  a  necessary  dis 
tinction. 

Certain  apologetic  aspects  of  the  question  need  not 
detain  us  as  being  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.1 

1  For  a  compact  and  scholarly  discussion  see  article  by  J.  M.  Shaw, 
"  Resurrection  of  Christ  "  in  Diet,  of  Apos.  Church. 
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All  kinds  of  explanations  have  been  put  forward 
as  to  how  the  disciples  came  to  believe  that  Jesus 
was  indeed  risen.  The  only  explanation  which 
meets  all  the  circumstances  is  the  simple  fact  that 
Jesus  did  rise  from  the  tomb  and  appeared  to  many 
of  His  followers.  It  has  been  urged,  and  especially 
recently  in  England x  that  the  appearances  of 
Jesus  to  His  disciples  were  supernatural  revelations 
of  the  risen  Jesus, — objective  in  that  sense — but 
that  this  does  not  call  for  belief  in  an  empty  tomb, 
and  that  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  can  be  main 
tained  without  belief  in  "  the  nature  miracle."  The 
discussion  of  this  question  would  involve  a  more 
lengthy  analysis  of  the  Gospel  story  than  would  be 
in  place  here.  It  has  fallen  to  the  present  writer, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  his  teach 
ing,  to  go  carefully  through  all  the  evidence  in  light 
of  modern  criticism,  and  it  must  suffice  now  to  say 
that  he  is  convinced  that  the  evidence  clearly 
establishes  that  the  New  Testament  facts  and  the 
New  Testament  faith  are  at  one  as  to  a  resurrection 
of  Jesus  which  involved  the  disappearance  of  the 
body  from  the  tomb  as  well  as  appearances  there 
after  to  His  followers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  those 
who  grant  the  greater  miracle  should  stumble  at 
the  lesser.  The  testimony  of  the  Gospels  may  or 
may  not  be  accepted,but,  even  granting  discrepancies, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  that  testimony  is. 
It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  evidence  for  the 
empty  tomb  as  well  as  for  the  reality  of  the  appear 
ances  must  be  accepted,  and  any  theory  he  would 
hold  must  be  consistent  with  these  facts.  It  is  a 

1  E.g.  by  J.  M.  Thompson,  Sanday,  and  Kirsopp  Lake. 
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wrong  method  of  approach  to  isolate  the  testimony 
derived  from  the  empty  tomb  from  that  derived 
from  the  appearances,  and  to  argue,  as  one  writer 
does,  that  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  empty  tomb,  and,  as  does 
another,  that  it  was  due  to  the  appearances.  In 
reality  it  was  in  the  combination  of  this  two-fold 
experience,  the  one  the  complement  of  the  other, 
that  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  born  again,  and 
born  into  vigorous  life.  It  is  only  a  half  truth  to 
say  that  "  the  Christian  Church  was  built  upon  an 
empty  tomb."  It  was  built  upon  the  facts  of  an 
empty  tomb  and  an  objectively  revealed  Lord.  It 
may  be  possible  for  some  men  to-day  to  believe  in 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection  apart  from  the 
empty  tomb,  but  it  needed  that  and  the  appearances 
to  convince  the  first  disciples,  without  whose  faith, 
thus  generated,  there  would  be  no  Gospel  records 
and  no  Christian  Church.  The  birth  of  a  faith 
required  a  stronger  initial  impetus  than  its  accept 
ance  after  centuries  of  effective  operation. 

Yet  to  accept  an  empty  tomb  and  the  supernatural 
disappearance  from  it  of  the  body  of  Jesus  may 
seem  to  contradict  what  we  have  put  forward  as  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Paul.  We  think  not,  for  we 
believe  that  Paul,  not  only  as  regards  the  fact  of 
resurrection  but  also  in  his  conception  as  to  the 
nature  of  it,  was  guided  by  what  was  known  to  him 
about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  It  has  been 
suggested1  that  because  Paul  makes  no  reference 
to  the  empty  tomb  but  only  to  the  appearances  he 
was  indifferent  to  this  fact,  or  ignorant  of  it,  or, 

1  E.g.  by  Arnold  Meyer  and  by  Holtzmann. 
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for  theological  purposes,  ignored  it.  None  of  these 
assumptions  is  warranted.  Paul  emphasizes  the 
death,  the  burial,  and  the  rising  (i  Cor.  xv.  3-4), 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  emphasizing  the 
burial  in  the  way  he  does  unless  he  had  in  mind 
the  empty  tomb.  The  stress  of  Paul's  teaching 
on  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  is  laid  upon  the 
impossibility  of  a  bodiless  existence  for  the  spirit, 
and  it  is  in  harmony  with  that  view  not  only  that 
Jesus  should  appear  in  bodily  form  but  that  in  His 
special  circumstances  the  post-resurrection  body 
should  be  so  intimately  related  to  the  body  of  His 
burial.  If  we  accept  these  facts  there  are  at  least 
two  possible  lines  of  explanation. 

One  explanation  goes  on  the  assumption  that  the 
body  laid  in  the  grave  underwent  such  a  process  of 
transformation  that  it  disappeared  into  the  elements 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  matter,  in  other  words  it 
dissolved  by  a  more  rapid  process  than  ordinarily 
takes  place,  and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  made  itself  visible 
as  occasion  required  though  not  in  any  real  or 
tangible  body.  The  main  arguments  put  forward 
for  this  view  are  (a)  that  there  were  no  witnesses  of 
actual  resurrection  from  the  tomb  ;  (£)  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  disappeared  without  dis 
arranging  the  grave  clothes  (John  xx.  5-7) *  ;  (c)  that 
the  resurrection  body  had  no  fixed  form  but  varied, 
so  that  at  one  time  it  was  known,  at  another  it  was 
not  ;  at  one  time  highly  spiritualised,  at  another  so 
material  that  the  print  of  the  nails  was  visible. 

The  other  explanation,  and  the  one  generally 
accepted,  is  that  Jesus  assumed  again  the  body 

1  Cp.  Latham,  The  Risen  Master, 
o 
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which  was  laid  in  the  grave,  yet  so  changed  that  it 
could  act  independently  of  the  ordinary  laws 
governing  matter  while  still  so  physical  that  He 
could  breathe,  speak,  walk,  eat,  and  exhibit  marks 
of  physical  violence  (John  xx.  19-23).  As  Swete 
says,1  it  is  "a  mingling  of  earthly  conditions  with 
the  spiritual  and  heavenly,  a  state  which  is  neither 
wholly  of  this  earth  nor  wholly  of  the  heavenly 
and  spiritual  world,  but  (as  it  were)  on  the  border 
land  of  both  worlds,  with  some  of  the  qualities  of 
both."  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was  a 
process  of  glorification  of  the  body  going  on  through 
the  forty  days  and  consummated  in  the  Ascension, 
but  there  does  not  seem  any  warrant  for  this  in  the 
records. 

In  considering  the  question  before  us  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  Jesus,  while  truly 
human,  differed  from  ours  in  that  He  knew  no  sin. 
We  cannot  determine,  on  the  basis  of  what  happens 
to  a  body  tainted  with  sin,  what  may  happen  to  a 
sinless  body.  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  belong 
to  the  characteristics  of  such  a  body  dominated  by 
the  pure  spirit  possessing  it,  that  it  should  "  see 
no  corruption."  The  "  body  of  our  humiliation  " 
(Phil.  iii.  21)  is  not  a  "vile  body,"  but  it  is  the 
subject  of  evil  passions  and  a  ready  instrument  of 
sin.  We  know  of  only  one  human  body  untainted 
with  evil  thoughts  or  deeds,  and  that  body,  for  this 
very  reason,  could  the  easier  become  fit  to  share  in 
immortal  glory,  becoming  the  "  spiritual  body " 
of  which  Paul  speaks  in  i  Cor.  xv.  It  may  be 
quite  natural,  i.e.  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature, 

1  The  Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  p.  49. 
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that  a  body  unaffected  by  personal  sin  should  be  so 
susceptible  to  the  sinless  spirit  within  that  it  can 
become  fit  for  service  in  another  sphere  than  this. 
There  has  been  only  one  such  in  human  history 
and  we  cannot  determine  its  limitations.  Even 
previous  to  the  crucifixion  we  have  testimony  that 
Jesus  had  powers  over  His  body  which  do  not 
belong  to  us  (Mark  vi.  48),  and  this  power  may  be 
less  "  supernatural  "  than  we  commonly  assume. 
The  scene  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  may 
also  cast  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  subject.  These 
things  point  to  an  effect  of  spirit  upon  matter  far 
beyond  our  ordinary  experience,  and  a  subservience 
of  matter  to  spirit  which  modern  science  is  beginning 
to  perceive  as  possible.  May  not  some  such  idea  as 
this  lie  unexpressed  in  Paul's  mind  when,  in  2  Cor. 
v.  4,  he  spoke  of  the  great  and  sudden  change  which 
would  take  place  at  the  expected  Parousia  ?  Accord 
ing  to  Paul  that  experience  would  imply  the  trans 
figuration  and  transformation  of  this  mortal  body, 
the  putting  on  over  it  (eTrevSvcraa-Oai)  of  the  im 
mortal  so  as  "  to  have  my  mortal  element  absorbed 
by  life  "  (Moffatt).  There  is  so  close  an  analogy 
between  the  post-resurrection  body  of  Jesus  and 
what  Paul  conceived  would  be  the  experience  of 
the  believer  who  was  in  the  flesh  when  the  Parousia 
took  place,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  think  that  Paul's 
idea  was  based  upon  the  nature  of  Christ's  resur 
rection.  Each  was  a  special  occasion,  to  meet 
which  there  was  need  for  a  special  act  of  divine 
power,  and  necessarily  not  the  normal  experience  of 
other  believers.  To  other  believers  God  gives  a  body 
as  He  pleases  (i  Cor.  xv.  38),  though  this  does  not 
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imply  that  the  new  body  is  without  relation  to  the 
old,  discarded  at  death,  for  even  now  we  are  "  being 
transformed  "  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to 
glory  (2  Cor.  iii.  18)  ;  the  one  fact  common  to  all 
being  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  left  '*  naked  " 
but  still  exists  in  fullness  of  personality,  body,  and 
spirit.  There  was  a  need  in  Christ's  case  for  an 
empty  tomb,  and  a  fitness  which  belongs  only  to 
Him;  so  that  His  body  became  the  ready  instrument 
of  His  quickening  spirit,  for  the  Father  "  hath 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself"  (John 
v.  26).  And  modern  science  is  less  inclined  than 
ever  to  put  its  veto  upon  the  possibility  of  the  post- 
resurrection  story.  The  transference  from  one  form 
of  energy  into  another,  from  the  physical  to  the 
mental  and  from  mental  to  physical,  indicates  a 
closer  relation  in  their  ultimate  nature  than 
appears  to  ordinary  observation.  We  do  not  know 
what  "  spirit  "  is,  but  neither  do  we  know  what 
"  matter  "  is,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge l  that  "  physical  science,  pushed 
to  the  last  resort,  would  probably  reply  that,  within 
its  sphere  of  knowledge  at  the  present  stage,  the 
fundamental  entities  are  ether  and  motion"  and  as 
Prof.  J.  Y.  Simpson 2  has  said  "  once  we  realise  the 
fact  of  spiritual  agency  in  the  world  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  set  limitations  to  it,  and  in  the  action  of 
human  will  upon  energy  we  have  as  yet  a  fact  and  an 
unsolved  problem."  The  main  point  in  this  con 
nection,  which  the  Gospels  record,  was  the  power 
of  Jesus  to  visualise  Himself,  one  may  say  to 

1  Life  and  Matter,  p.  103. 

2  The  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Nature,  p.  358. 
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materialise  Himself,  at  wWl — the  perfect  power  of 
spirit  to  express  itself  in  variety  of  form  and  manner. 
In  his  knowledge  of  the  post-resurrection  appear 
ances  and  in  his  own  experience  outside  Damascus 
we  have  probably  the  key  to  what  Paul  meant  by 
o-wfjLa  TrvevfjLuriKov  (the  spiritual  body),  and  there 
fore  the  likeness  of  that  to  which  we  shall  be  trans 
formed  (Phil.  iii.  21),  the  change  from  the  body 
of  flesh  to  the  body  of  glory.  Paul's  teaching  is 
that  in  the  other  world  we  shall  exist  as  body  and 
spirit,  that  in  the  risen  Christ  we  have  the  likeness 
of  what  we  shall  be,  and  that  the  power  (Svva/nii) 
which  will  do  this  great  thing  for  us  is  the  same 
power  in  which  Christ  arose  from  the  dead.  Christ 
is  thus  for  us  "  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  are 
asleep  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  20).  In  Him  the  fact  of 
resurrection  has  first  been  made  manifest  ;  all 
Christian  thought  and  hope  of  resurrection  start 
from  Him  and  centre  in  Him,  and  the  life  which 
is  in  Him  is  the  power  by  which  resurrection  is 
possible  to  redeemed  humanity  ;  and  further 
Christ's  resurrection,  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar 
to  His  special  vocation,  is  the  type  and  guarantee 
of  ours.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospel  accounts 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  which  contradicts  what 
we  have  found  to  be  the  teaching  of  Paul.  The 
triumph  of  the  Master  is  the  hope  of  the  servant 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  friend  of  his  Lord. 


The  question  as  to  mutual  recognition  in  the  after-world 
is  so  often  put  that  we  may  be  justified  in  appending  a 
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brief  note  on  it,  especially  since,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
pages,  the  possibility  of  recognition  may  seem  lessened  if 
we  hold  that  what  is  laid  in  the  grave  returns  for  ever  to 
dust.  The  latter  part  of  the  difficulty  is  met  by  the  answer 
that  recognition  depends  not  upon  identity  of  form  but 
upon  the  power  of  self-manifestation  in  and  through  the 
"  spiritual  body."  If  the  spirit  can  reveal  itself  it  can 
be  known.  On  the  main  issue  raised  in  this  question  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  Christian  people  can  ever  be 
in  doubt,  yet  every  parish  clergyman  has,  some  time  or 
other,  been  asked  whether  recognition  is  to  be  looked  for. 
We  need  not  hesitate  to  give  an  emphatically  affirmative 
answer.  Immortality  implies  the  continuance  of  personality. 
The  identity  which  joins  this  side  of  death  with  the  other 
is  the  identity  of  the  Ego  ;  it  is  I  who  continue  in  the  risen 
life.  In  this  identity  we  have  a  sound  basis  on  which  to 
build  our  assurance  of  mutual  recognition  in  the  after-life. 
There  is  in  the  body  a  regulative  life-principle  combining, 
and  restoring,  the  particles  which  go  to  make  up  its  form. 
In  the  course  of  our  earthly  life  we  have  had  several  bodies, 
but  at  every  stage  it  is  my  body,  not  because  of  any  identity 
of  particles,  but  because  I  am  always  I.  It  would  be  short 
of  the  truth  to  say  that  the  law  of  our  body  is  a  purely 
physical  law.  There  is  in  the  body  a  life-giving  spirit 
with  a  power  of  directivity,  shaping  the  body  to  its  own 
purposes,  a  body  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  expressive 
of  the  spirit  within.  The  variety  of  human  form,  so  that 
no  two  people  are  absolutely  alike,  may  be  more  intimately 
connected  than  we  realise  with  the  variety  of  human  per 
sonality.  As  our  old  English  poet,  Spenser,  has  said  : 

"  For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take, 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make." 

It  is  therefore  no  fanciful  speculation  that  this  same 
principle  will  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  "  spiritual 
body,"  so  that  in  the  other  life  the  spirit  will  organise  its 
own  body  to  a  more  perfect  expression  of  itself  than  is 
possible  with  the  less  susceptible  material  of  earth.  Recog 
nition  will,  in  fact,  be  made  easier  and  more  complete. 

When  Paul  spoke  of  death  as  "  gain,"  of  being  with 
Christ  as  "  far  better  "  than  anything  this  life  could  yield, 
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he  certainly  thought  of  himself  as  in  full  use  of  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  able  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  beatific 
vision.  If  personality  abides  in  that  immortal  life  then  it 
will  not  be  a  lessened  or  stunted  personality  but  one  possessing 
mind,  will,  memory,  and  affections.  The  mind  remains, 
the  power  of  knowing  God  "  even  as  we  are  known."  Memory 
remains,  for  we  do  not  enter  heaven  with  no  history  behind 
us ;  for  the  appeal  will  be  made  to  our  own  memory  as  to 
whether  we  have  fed  the  hungry  or  clothed  the  naked 
(Matt.  xxv.  35-36).  Sociability  belongs  to  that  after-life, 
for  the  redeemed  are  the  "  family  "  of  God,  the  family  which 
was  His  on  earth  now  gathered  into  the  heavenly  home 
(Eph.  iii.  15).  And  love  remains,  now  become  a  perfected 
love.  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us  "  (i  John 
iv.  19),  and  we  are  taught  to  "  love  one  another  from  a  pure 
heart  fervently  "  (i  Peter  i.  22).  God  has  not  taught  us 
the  profound  lesson  of  love  knowing  that  death  would 
break  in  upon  it ;  He  has  not  taught  the  child  to  love  the 
parent  and  the  parent  the  child  that  all  this  should  come 
to  an  end  in  death ;  "  love  never  faileth."  How  can  we 
go  on  loving  except  as  we  continue  to  know  one  another  ? 
What  matters  is  not  that  it  be  "  the  self-same  body,"  but 
that  it  be  the  self -same  spirit,  for  only  thus  has  immortality 
any  meaning.  Here  the  natural  body  hampers  and  hinders 
the  revelation  of  the  spirit  within,  striving  to  make  itself 
known,  yet  too  often  only  to  be  misunderstood.  Many  a 
spirit  on  earth  only  reveals  itself  like  the  passing  glimpse  of  a 
face  at  a  window,  then  retires.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  many 
a  social  circle  that  we  do  not  know  one  another.  It  will  not 
be  so  on  the  other  side  of  death,  in  the  home  of  God.  It  is 
there  that  we  shall  really  know  one  another,  and  that  mis 
understandings  will  cease,  love  twining  with  love,  soul 
communicating  with  soul.  With  increased  capacity,  and 
and  a  more  perfect  medium  of  self-expression,  we  shall 
know  one  another  as  it  was  never  possible  on  earth.  As  we 
love  we  know,  and  as  we  know  we  love. 

"  Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside  ; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet."  l 

1  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  JUDGMENT 

I 
THE  FACT  OF  JUDGMENT 

CANON  CHARLES  in  his  book  on  Eschatology  rightly 
says  that  "  the  eschatology  of  a  nation  is  always  the 
last  part  of  their  religion  to  experience  the  reforming 
power  of  new  ideas  and  new  facts,"  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  relation  to  the  judgment  and 
final  destiny.  The  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Pro 
testant  and,  in  the  main,  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  clear  and  definite,  and  may  be  stated  on  the  lines 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  It 
assumes  that  all  souls  are  inherently  immortal,  and 
that  at  death  the  souls  of  saints  and  sinners  will 
pass  to  their  appointed  places,  the  one  of  happiness, 
the  other  of  woe.  The  souls  of  saints  are  at  death 
"  made  perfect  in  holiness  and  received  into  the 
highest  heavens,  where  they  behold  the  face  of 
God  in  light  and  glory."  The  souls  of  the  wicked 
are  at  death  "  cast  into  hell  where  they  remain  in 
torments  and  utter  darkness  "  •  each  set  however  is 
waiting  for  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies  at  the 
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Last  Day,  the  one  a  resurrection  "  unto  honour  " 
and  the  other  "  to  dishonour."  At  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  the  souls  of  righteous  and  of  wicked 
receive  their  bodies  again  from  the  grave,  there  will 
be  a  great  assize  for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest 
"  the  glory  of  His  (God's)  mercy  in  the  eternal 
salvation  of  the  elect,"  and  the  glory  of  "  His 
justice  in  the  damnation  of  the  reprobate,  who  are 
wicked  and  disobedient."  The  judgment  will 
confirm  the  already  experienced  fate  of  righteous 
and  wicked,  the  one  passing  "  into  everlasting  life," 
the  other  "  into  eternal  torments."  l  The  fate  of  all 
souls  is,  according  to  this  doctrine,  fixed  at  the 
moment  of  death,  either  for  heaven  or  for  hell,  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  that  fate  being  altered  or 
modified.  This  is  as  true  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  as  of  Protestant,  for  there  is  no  road  open 
between  hell  and  purgatory,  the  latter  of  which  is 
really  an  annexe  of  heaven.  As  I  have  said,  this 
doctrine  is  clear  and  definite.  To  our  fathers  it 
seemed  the  plain  though  awful  teaching  of 
Scripture,  and  in  our  creeds  at  any  rate  these  con 
victions  are  stated  in  dignified  language  free  from  the 
gloating  sensuousness  with  which  some  preachers 
painted  the  future.  Unquestionably  the  creeds 
have  followed  closely  the  outline  pictures  of  Scripture. 
Whether  they  have  taken  account  of  all  proper 
elements  in  interpreting  the  language  of  Scripture 
and  distinguished  between  symbol  and  fact  is 
another  question.  At  the  same  time  this  teaching 
is  not  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside  as  the  harsh 

1  Westminster  Confession,  Chaps.  32-33. 
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dogmatism  of  a  cruel  age  which  could  see  only 
two  colours,  white  and  black,  and  ignored  the 
grey.  The  doctrine  just  stated  can  make  a  good 
defence  for  itself  behind  Scripture  texts  if  these  are 
to  be  taken  by  themselves  and  literally  interpreted. 
It  may  be  however,  that,  rightly  interpreting 
Scripture,  we  shall  have  to  modify  what  has  come 
to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and  in 
some  measure  abandon  it  ;  but  no  doctrine  will 
appeal  to  the  believing  heart  which  is  not  rooted  in 
Holy  Scripture,  especially  in  its  revelation  of  God. 
Unquestionably  the  Church  must  face  anew  this 
whole  question  of  eschatology,  and  particularly  the 
final  destiny  of  those  who  pass  within  the  veil. 
One  cannot  fail  to  note  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  pulpit  treatment  of  a  theme  which  must  be  of 
profound  concern  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
looks  out  upon  life  with  serious  eyes.  This  is  a 
new  defect  of  public  teaching,  especially  in  Pro 
testant  Churches.  We  have  heard  not  a  few 
sermons  in  Roman  Catholic  Churches  which 
painted  the  future  in  vivid  colouring  and  with 
a  big  brush,  almost  as  if  the  preacher  were  handling 
a  shovel  at  the  furnace  of  hell.  But  in  our 
Protestant  Churches  the  silence  on  these  themes 
is  remarkable.  As  an  observant  writer  says  : 
"  Perhaps  there  is  no  contrast  greater  between  past 
and  present  than  in  the  change  on  the  subject  of 
judgment  to  come.  Instead  of  the  confident,  if 
sometimes  thoughtless  or  callous,  assumption  of 
probation  closed  at  death  and  leading  to  one  or 
other  of  two  immediate  and  immortal  destinies  of 
weal  or  woe,  we  have  a  notoriously  chaotic  state 
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of  the  public  mind." J  Why  this  change  ?  The 
main  causes  are  twofold.  First,  the  insistence 
upon  the  value  and  the  worth  of  the  life  that  now 
is  and  the  necessity  for  making  it  as  complete  in 
itself  as  possible.  It  is  the  positivist  view  of  the 
present  life  as  the  only  reality.  Second,  the 
Church  itself  no  longer  feels  confidence  in  the 
traditional  doctrine  embedded  in  its  creeds,  and  it 
has  not  yet  won  a  new  statement  of  doctrine  which 
it  feels  justified  in  putting  forward.  Up  till  fifty 
years  ago  preachers  had  much  to  say  about  the 
glories  of  heaven  and  the  torments  of  hell,  e.g.  in 
the  sermons  of  John  Wesley,  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
of  R.  Murray  McCheyne,  and  in  the  earlier  sermons 
of  Charles  Spurgeon.  It  was  powerful  and  effective 
preaching,  and  under  it  many  souls  were  awakened 
to  cry  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ? '  It 
would  not  be  effective  to-day.  Why  ?  Because 
neither  to  the  preacher  nor  to  the  people  would  it 
ring  true.  To  preach  the  traditional  hell-fire  the 
preacher  must  believe  in  it  and  the  people  must 
believe  in  it.  These  conditions  no  longer  exist. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  preachers  to-day  are 
afraid  to  say  what  they  believe  on  this  subject.  We 
are  convinced  that  as  regards  the  greater  number 
of  preachers  that  charge  is  grossly  unfair.  The 
real  state  of  mind  is  not  one  of  ignoble  fear  for  their 
position  but  one  of  doubt  and  hesitancy.  They 
cannot  preach  the  old  doctrine  with  conviction  and 
they  have  acquired  no  clear  substitute  for  it.  They 
have  their  own  thoughts,  amounting  in  some  respects 
to  convictions,  mainly  perhaps  of  a  negative  kind, 

1  W.  D.  McLaren,  Our  Growing  Creed,  p.  7. 
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but  they  rightly  distinguish  between  thoughts  and 
hopes  which  they  can  legitimately  cherish  in  their 
own  hearts,  and  public  teaching  which  they  feel 
warranted  in  giving  forth  in  their  responsible  official 
capacity.  No  preacher  is  justified  in  rushing  upon 
his  people,  for  whom  he  has  a  grave  responsibility, 
every  idea  which  seizes  him,  or  every  passing  phase 
of  thought.  He  knows  what  he  no  longer  accepts 
on  this  subject,  but  he  is  rightly  conscious  that 
merely  negative  teaching  may  be  disastrous  to 
moral  and  spiritual  interests  which  he  is  there  to 
nourish  and  to  guard.  That  is  a  tragic  situation  to 
which  the  Church  in  its  official  and  representative 
capacity  cannot  any  longer  close  its  eyes.  The 
present  silence  cannot  continue.  The  minds  of 
men  can  never  be  satisfied  with  ignoring  all  questions 
as  to  the  future  life.  They  cannot  read  their  Bibles 
without  asking  questions  to  which  their  recognised 
teachers  can  give  no  answer  ;  they  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  the  sense  of  immortality  ;  they  cannot 
bury  their  dead  and  look  into  the  open  grave  where 
a  beloved  form  lies  and  not  look  up  into  the  heavens 
and  ask  "  what  of  there  ?";  they  cannot  bow  under 
the  quickened  sense  of  sin  without  asking  4<  is  there 
hope  ?  "  ;  they  cannot  face  their  last  enemy  in  the 
awed  silence  of  the  sick-room  without  appealing  for 
some  light  upon  the  whither  to  which  they  are 
drifting.  The  demand  of  the  people  is  not  all  idle 
curiosity.  It  is  more  often  a  pathetic  cry  for  light, 
and  if  the  Church  has  no  definite  teaching  to  give 
they  too  often  turn  to  the  degrading  quackery  of 
the  spiritualist  seance.  No  doubt  there  is  still  much 
we  can  say  with  the  heart-conviction  of  assured 
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faith  in  God,  more,  probably,  than  we  at  first  think, 
but  the  habit  of  vagueness  and  silence  has  settled 
upon  our  spirits,  and  upon  the  Church. 

We  feel  also  that  this  pulpit  silence  on  the  great 
question  of  the  Future  is  having  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  moral  life.  Men  are  forgetting  that  there  is 
a  future,  forgetting  that  there  is  an  unerring  divine 
judgment.  The  feeling  of  awe  at  the  great  issues 
of  human  life  is  absent  from  masses  of  men  and 
women  ;  sin  seems  stripped  of  serious  consequences  ; 
these  consequences  may  to  some  extent  be  evaded 
here,  and  if  there  be  no  divine  judgment  where  they 
cannot  be  evaded  then  many  men  will  go  more  lightly 
into  sin  and  live  more  comfortably  in  sin.  We 
are  not  pleading  for  a  terror-driven  morality,  but  for 
clear  recognition  that  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin  is  a  terrible  reality.  We  have  ceased  to  preach 
hell-fire.  That  may  not  matter  much.  But  what 
does  matter  in  the  moral  culture-  of  life  is  that  in 
banking,  if  not  putting  out,  the  fires  of  hell,  as  our 
fathers  pictured  them,  we  have  wiped  out  hell  and 
judgment  altogether.  In  ceasing  to  preach  the  one 
we  have  dropped  the  other  also.  Because  the  fact 
of  judgment  cannot  be  put  in  the  old  way,  the  fact 
itself  has  not  ceased  to  be.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
explain  to  men  the  folly  of  sin  and  the  shame  of  it, 
or  its  devastating  effect  upon  our  worldly  prospects. 
Sin  has  consequences  which,  so  far  as  man  is  con 
cerned,  accompany  him  beyond  death,  and  determine 
his  after  relation  to  God.  God  is  the  personifi 
cation  of  all  holiness.  Sin  is  not  only  the  breach 
of  law  and  so  far  rebellion  against  the  Law-Giver  ; 
it  is  also  a  violation  of  love.  Right  and  wrong 
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cease  to  have  any  meaning  if  there  be  no  judgment. 
For  a  broken  law  and  a  violated  love  men  must 
answer  to  God.  Judgment  there  must  be,  and 
it  does  matter  here  and  hereafter  how  a  man  conducts 
his  life  now.  Any  view  which  makes  little  of  the 
consequences  of  sin  is  self-condemned.  It  is  not 
true  to  scripture  ;  it  is  not  true  to  conscience  ; 
it  is  not  true  to  any  real  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  We  cannot  speak  of  Judgment  in 
the  lurid  imagery  of  our  fathers,  but  we  must  recover 
and  make  real  to  ourselves  and  to  others  the  reality  of 
Judgment  and  the  awful  destruction  (a7ra>X«a,  Rom. 
ix.  22)  which  sin  unrepented  of  inevitably  brings. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  two-fold  aspect 
of  Judgment,  apocalyptic  world-judgment  and 
individual  judgment.  The  former  is  more  particu 
larly  Jewish  and  tends  in  the  New  Testament  to  give 
place  to  individual  judgment,  though  both  ideas 
were  retained,  for  each  carries  in  it  a  permanent 
truth.  The  world  is  more  than  so  many  individuals, 
for  the  race  has  a  corporate  life  moving  towards  a 
moral  end  typified  in  the  "  Kingdom  "  idea.  We 
form  part  of  one  whole  which  is  itself  subject  to 
judgment  in  order  that  the  cancerous  growth  of 
sin  which  would  destroy  the  body  may  be  elimin 
ated,  for  Christ  will  "  present  the  Church  unto 
Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  ;  but  that  it  should  be 
holy  and  without  blemish  "  (Eph.  v.  27);  and  this 
process  of  sanctification  will  issue  in  a  final  mani 
festation  of  the  nature  of  God's  Kingdom  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  kingdom  of  evil,  a  world- 
assertion  of  the  moral  character  of  God  and  His 
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supreme  governance  in  justice,  truth,  and  mercy, 
for  He  will  "judge  the  world  in  righteousness" 
(Acts  xvii.  31).  But  along  with  this,  and  even 
more  than  this,  the  individual  character  of  judg 
ment  was  emphasized  both  in  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
particularly  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  in  this  lies 
the  advance  made  in  the  New  Testament.  That 
individual  reckoning  for  "  every  idle  word,"  in 
order  that  God  may  "  render  to  every  man  accord 
ing  to  his  works,"  is  very  clear  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  deeply  affected  the  mind  of  Paul. 

II 
JUDGMENT  AND  REWARD  OF  THE  BELIEVER 

In  trying  to  state  what  is  the  Christian  and 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  after  life  we  begin  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  believer.  Judgment  is  the 
common  experience  of  all  (Rom.  xiv.  10,  Heb.  ix. 
27).  It  is  the  inevitable  valuation  of  life,  and  neither 
saint  nor  sinner  can  escape  it.  "  Each  man's  work 
shall  be  made  manifest  ;  for  the  day  shall  declare 
it,  because  it  is  revealed  in  fire  ;  and  the  fire  itself 
shall  prove  each  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  shall  abide  which  he  built  thereon, 
he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  :  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved  ;  yet  so  as  through  fire  "  (i  Cor. 
iii.  13-15).  'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap  "  (Gal.  vi.  7).  The  awful  impres- 
siveness  of  a  judgment  which  shuts  out  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  perhaps  held  our  minds  too 
exclusively  to  one  aspect  of  that  Judgment,  but 
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the  believer  must  not  forget  that  he  too  has  to 
endure  a  test  which  will  strip  from  him  much  that 
he  views  with  complacency.  No  man  can  speak  of 
Judgment  but  with  awed  reverence,  and  no  minister 
can  preach  it  as  if  he  himself  stood  outside  of  it. 
We  must  all  be  judged,  "  that  each  one  may  receive 
the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  what  he 
hath  done  whether  it  be  good  or  bad  "  (2  Cor.  v.  10). 
The  consequences  of  conduct  are  not  an  arbitrary 
attachment  to  life  ;  they  belong  to  the  nature  of 
things  as  God  has  constituted  them.  Forgiveness 
is  a  great  and  blessed  reality.  It  changes  the 
relationship,  a  change  which  carries  much  in  its 
train.  It  sets  life  upon  a  new  basis,  and  adds  to  it 
a  regenerative  and  healing  power.  It  works  a 
complete  change  in  attitude  between  the  Forgiver 
and  the  Forgiven,  a  change  which  in  the  divine 
economy  means  a  different  destiny  for  the  soul.  But 
the  change  of  direction  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
arrival  at  the  goal.  It  is  neither  according  to 
experience  nor  sound  moral  teaching  to  say  that 
forgiveness  immediately  wipes  out  all  the  conse 
quences  of  an  evil  course  of  life.  That  is  its  goal, 
but  how  far  that  goal  is  off  no  man  can  say.  To 
say  that  repentance  and  conversion  make  all  the 
past  as  if  it  had  never  been  is  a  popular  evangelism 
which  is  morally  disastrous,  for  it  makes  light  of  the 
terrible  nature  of  sin.  The  wreck  of  human  life  is 
not  repaired  in  a  moment.  The  "  saint  "  as  well 
as  the  "  sinner  "  will  suffer  loss  by  reason  of  sin 
and  gain  by  reason  of  virtue  ;  and  there  is  much 
of  the  sinner  in  every  saint  and  something  of  the  saint 
in  every  sinner,  but  the  course  of  the  one  is  towards 
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higher  degrees  of  perfection  while  that  of  the  other 
is  towards  deeper  depths  of  degradation  and  final 
destruction.  The  believer  cannot  therefore  view 
sin  lightly  even  if  because  of  his  new  birth  sin  cannot 
now  destroy  him.  Sin  is  loss  whether  in  believer 
or  unbeliever,  only  that  in  the  believer  it  has  the 
additional  quality  of  being  done  against  light  and 
against  a  known  love.  The  believer  may,  in  God, 
feel  assured  of  his  destiny  and  yet  tremble  at  what 
the  judging  holy  light  of  God  may  reveal,  at  the 
little  heap  of  the  gold  of  life  which  may  be  left  when 
the  Refiner  has  done  His  work.  This  fear  some 
times  gripped  the  heart  of  Paul  till  he  felt  as  if  no 
gold  would  come  out  of  the  process  and  he  would 
become  but  refuse,  to  be  cast  away.1  So  with 
holy  boldness  should  go  a  trembling  fear.  The 
easy  confidence  with  which  some  people  seem  to 
be  able  to  speak  of  Judgment  is  not  the  atmosphere 
of  Scripture.  Judgment  begins  at  the  house  of 
God,  and  each  man,  conscious  of  the  faults  and 
failures  of  his  own  life,  cannot  but  view  the  Judg 
ment  with  deep  concern,  even  while  he  is  assured 
that  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  (and  he 
has  no  other  refuge)  he  will  be  saved  "  yet  though 
as  through  fire."  It  is  to  the  Christian  a  judgment 
of  his  works  rather  than  of  himself,  nevertheless 
even  so  the  works  are  his  works.  To  the  unbeliever 
it  is  a  judgment  both  of  him  and  of  his  works,  of  him 
as  a  neglecter  and  despiser  of  God,  of  his  works  as 
being  in  the  main  evil,  and  the  things  he  loved  to  do. 
This  is  the  true  note  of  Scripture,  especially  of  our 

1  i  Cor.  ix.  27. 
p 
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Lord  and  of  Paul,   and  it  is  fitted  to  make  the 
Christian  view  sin  with  increased  dread. 

On  this  view  some  modification  is  necessary  in 
the  popular  idea  and  even  in  credal  statements 
which  assume  that  immediately  after  death  the 
spirits  of  all  the  redeemed  pass  into  the  same 
experience  of  perfected  glory.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  such  a  view  with  the  teaching  of  Paul,  as 
seen  in  the  passages  already  referred  to  and  in  others, 
e.g.  2  Corinthians  iii.  18,  where  he  speaks  of  passing 
from  one  glory  to  another.  The  reward  will  be  of 
the  same  nature  but  not  of  the  same  degree.1  The 
reaping  must  have  some  relation  to  the  sowing. 
The  life-long  criminal  who  has  repented  in  his  last 
days  does  not  pass  into  the  unseen  spiritual  world 
on  the  same  level  as  the  matured  saint  who  has 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  light  and  peace  of  the 
beatific  vision.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  man  who 
after  a  life  lived  in  sin  turns  to  God  before  the 
moment  of  death  is  *  perfected,  stablished, 
strengthened  "  (i  Peter  v.  10).  Are  we  to  hold 
that  Paul,  the  man  of  consecration,  and  the  thief 
upon  the  cross  start  level  immediately  after  death  ? 
It  is  true  that  we  read  of  "  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  "  (Heb.  xii.  23),  but  a  view  of  the 
goal  does  not  wipe  out  the  intervening  space,  and 
moreover  perfection  itself  does  not  imply  absolute 
uniformity  ;  a  perfect  pin  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
a  perfect  bayonet,  nor  is  a  perfect  child  a  perfect 
man.  Regeneration  itself  and  the  consequent  turn 
ing  to  God  is  not  a  sudden  change  of  the  whole 
nature,  It  is  the  beginning  and  guarantee  of  it, 

1  Luke  3?ix,  15-19. 
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but  it  is  first  the  seed,  then  the  blade,  and  finally 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  The  weight  of  Scripture 
authority  is  impressively  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
our  future  life  is  bound  up  with  our  present  life. 
"  Death  "  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  involve  a  great 
change  but  it  will  not  make  a  clean  break  with  our 
present  life.  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  at  one 
on  that  point.  We  reap  what  we  sow  ;  we  shall 
receive  according  to  that  we  have  done  whether  good 
or  bad.  Popular  theology  overlooks  these  plain 
statements  which  are  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
God's  dealings  with  us  now.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  laws  of  continuity  and  development 
are  inoperative  in  the  future  life,  or  that  they  will  be 
replaced  by  some  new  scheme  of  things.  Our 
identity  remains  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  and 
any  lightning-like  transformation  of  us  would 
endanger  that  identity.  That  the  change,  not 
brought  about  by  the  mere  fact  of  death  but  by  what 
it  introduces  us  into,  will  be  great  and  may  be 
rapid  can  be  assumed.  One  has  some  evidence  of 
this  in  the  wonderful  change  which  can  come  over 
a  man  by  what  we  term  "  conversion,"  and  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  change.  The  change  however  is 
not  contrary  to  law.  It  obeys  law,  and  the  marvel 
of  it  is  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  power  of  God 
when  that  power  has  more  or  less  free  play.  There 
is  a  sufficient  cause  behind  the  change  both  to 
account  for  it  and  for  its  impetus.  One  may 
assume  that  freedom  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  the 
clearer  vision  of  God,  the  more  perfect  communion, 
will  bring  about  wonderful  and  rapid  development, 
but  surely  it  is  not  wrong  or  unscriptural  to  say 
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that  the  possibility  of  this  is  not  the  same  with  each 
soul  as  it  passes  into  and  beyond  death.  The  light 
that  one,  by  long  years  of  communion  with  God, 
can  receive  would  blind  another  whose  eyes  have 
only  just  opened  to  the  glory  of  God  and  of  right 
eousness.  Godliness  has  in  it  the  promise  not  only 
of  the  life  that  now  is  but  of  that  which  is  to  come.1 
Even  to  the  saint,  yet  being  imperfect,  sin  will  mean 
loss  not  only  here  but  there.  It  is  one  life  lived  in 
two  hemispheres,  one  hemisphere  in  the  shadow, 
the  other  in  the  light,  but  the  soul  that  here  grew 
nearer  to  the  light,  the  soul  that  in  the  fiery  test  of 
divine  judgment  has  least  to  be  burned  up  as  evil, 
must  have  advantage  in  that  other  life.  As  we 
have  already  said,  it  is  this  sense  of  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  life  which  will  tend  to  make  us  see  sin, 
in  believer  or  unbeliever,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
All-holy  One.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  spur 
us  on  to  grow  more  like  Christ,  to  apprehend  that 
for  which  we  are  apprehended,  to  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  view,  which  we  feel  sure  is 
that  of  Holy  Scripture,  implies  that  we  start  our 
heavenly  life  where  we  leave  off  here,  though  it  does 
not  imply  that  the  rate  of  further  progress  is  at  all 
on  a  parallel  to  that  we  have  hitherto  been  making. 
Each  (we  are  speaking  of  the  believer)  will  behold 
Christ's  glory,  and  experience  the  peace  and  joy  of 
God  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  capacity  so  that 
each  will  have  the  sense  of  perfect  happiness,  but  a 
capacity  and  happiness  ever  growing.  There  will  be 
no  dull  uniformity,  yet  no  sense  of  disappointment. 

1  i  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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It  may  be  asked  (and  the  question  has  been 
put  to  the  writer)  will  not  those  loved  ones  who  have 
preceded  us  have  advanced  so  far  in  perfection  of 
knowledge  and  holiness  that  they  will  be  quite 
beyond  us  in  that  other  life  ? l  There  is  really  no 
need  to  be  uneasily  concerned  on  that  point.  A 
growth  in  love  will  not  make  them  less  but  more 
to  us  than  ever  they  were  before,  more  loving  and 
more  lovable  ;  a  growth  in  holiness  can  never  be 
a  ground  of  separation  where  all  are  holy  ;  and  a 
growth  in  knowledge  does  not  even  here  on  earth 
separate,  say,  parent  and  child,  where  love  abides 
supreme.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  we  have 
dear  ones  who  have  passed  within  the  veil  and  are 
learning  to  know  God  with  unveiled  face  should 
make  us  who  "  follow  in  their  train  "  strive  now  to 
follow  the  more  diligently  that  we  may  approach 
the  nearer  to  the  goal  which  is  theirs  and  ours. 
Neither  death  nor  life  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  and 
that  love  is  one  for  all  who  are  His. 

"  O  thou  soul  of  my  soul  !     I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest." 

The  terms  of  judgment  clearly  indicate  that 
judgment  will  go  by  character  as  revealed  in  deeds. 
Our  Lord's  saying,  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them  "  is  the  basis  of  reward,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  but  it  is  as  deeds  are  the  genuine  outcome  of  the 
inner  life.  This  is  evident  from  the  stress  which 
Jesus  laid  upon  motive  and  upon  unselfishness  and 
sincerity.  Deeds  which  appear  good  in  themselves 

1  Cp.  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  Little  Mattie. 
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have  no  positive  value  if  done  from  an  unworthy 
motive,  and  religious  profession,  even  though  accom 
panied  with  deeds  belonging  thereto,  is  treated  as 
worthless  if  what  one  may  call  the  common  moralities 
(kindness,  mercy,  charity)  are  ignored  (Matt.  vii. 
22-24).  Sins  which  we  treat  lightly  (e.g.  selfishness, 
indifference  to  suffering,  want  of  brotherly  love) 
come  under  the  lash  of  Christ's  stern  condemnation, 
while  sins  which  are  due  to  lack  of  control  over 
passions,  to  ignorance  or  to  impulse,  and  which 
human  law  has  singled  out  for  swift  retribution, 
are  treated  by  Jesus  with  the  sympathy  of  a  physician 
for  a  sick  and  weakened  body.  In  line  with  the 
grace  of  His  own  character  is  His  judgment.  He 
believed  in  man,  He  loved  humanity  as  such  ;  He 
was  ready  to  become  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  that  love  might  have  its  regnant  sway  ; 
the  hunger  of  body  as  well  as  of  soul  touched  Him 
with  pity  and  called  for  assistance  ;  pain  and  disease 
brought  from  Him  the  ministry  of  healing  ;  to  be 
outcast  was  to  find  an  open  door  to  the  heart  of 
Jesus  ;  to  be  helpless  was  to  find  help  in  Him  ;  to 
be  stricken  with  sorrow  was  to  see  the  tenderness  of 
His  heart  overflowing  in  His  eyes  ;  to  be  joyful  was 
to  find  Jesus  with  a  seat  at  our  feast  and  a  smile  on 
His  face  ;  to  be  "  lost  "  was  the  call  to  Him  to  save 
even  at  the  cost  of  life  itself.  One  can  never  exhaust 
the  character  of  Jesus,  but  it  is  a  character  of  this 
type  which  finds  reward  at  His  hands.  Evangelical 
Christianity  seems  almost  afraid  to  emphasize  these 
criteria  of  judgment  lest  it  overturn  the  Reformation 
principle  of  salvation  by  faith  alone;  but  saving 
faith  is  never  "  alone,"  and  reward  is  based  upon 
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the  principle  of  "  rendering  to  every  man  according 
to  his  doing  "  (Matt.  xvi.  27).  Judgment  is  nof 
on  opinion,  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  on  belief  or 
unbelief  in  a  set  of  dogmas,  and  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  mind  of  Jesus  than  to 
say  with  the  Athanasian  Creed,  after  a  pro 
foundly  metaphysical  statement  of  theology  "  which 
except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be 
saved."  True,  we  have  the  words  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  "  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  the  name 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,"  but,  as  is  clear 
from  the  Gospel,  believing  on  the  name  is  acceptance 
of  Christ  as  Master  and  with  Him  "  walking  in  the 
light,"  while  others  "  loved  the  darkness  rather 
than  the  light  for  their  works  were  evil  "  (John  iii. 
18-19).  "  Belief"  is  never  belief  about  Christ  but 
in  or  on  Christ,  a  belief  which  involves  discipleship, 
a  life  such  as  He  lived  and  therefore  a  recompense 
"  according  to  works  "  (Rev.  xx.  12).  This  is  no 
contradiction  of  the  evangelical  principle  that  we 
are  saved  by  grace  through  faith  and  not  of  works 
(Eph.  ii.  8-9),  nor  need  we  hesitate  to  say  with 
Paul  and  Silas,  to  every  anxious  inquirer,  "  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  and  thou  shalt  be  saved";  but 
it  may  correct  a  one-sided  conception  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  By  such  faith,  whereby  we 
unite  ourselves  to  Christ,  live  in  Him,  one  might 
almost  say  live  on  Him  (John  vi.  53-56),  we  pass 
straightway  from  death  unto  life,  we  are  already 
"  saved,"  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  recompense 
of  glory  is  irrespective  of  our  doings  as  fruits  of  our 
character.  It  is  possible  to  be  "saved  "  and  yet 
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attain  to  only  a  lower  degree  of  the  divine  life,  and 
to  be  unsaved,  "  lost,"  and  yet  find  our  state  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  others  (Matt.  xi.  24,  Luke 
xii.  47).     As  Dr.  Mackintosh  has  finely  expressed 
it,  speaking  of  the  judgment  of  the  believer,  "  the 
point  is  that  judgment  in  this  sense,  real  and  search 
ing  as  it  is,  is  love's  instrument,  and  serves  love's 
purpose.     It  is  by  passing  through  it  that  believing 
men  are  finally  delivered  from  the  effects  of  their 
sinful  history.     Once  for  all  and  for  the  first  time, 
all  things  will   have  been   laid  open   between   the 
Father    and    His    children.     The    peril    of  guilty 
secrets  concealed  from  Him  will  have  been  gone  for 
ever  ;  the  misgiving  too,  lest  He  should  have  against 
us  what  we  may  suspect  but  do  not  perceive.     To 
stand  thus  before  God,  His  searching  eye  upon  us — 
knowing  the  heart  and  thoughts,  and  telling  us  all 
things  that  ever  we  did — this  is  a  precondition  of 
perfect   and   unclouded   fellowship.     It   leads   into 
His  fellowship,  and  it  secures  it.     To  be  tried  at  last, 
in  Christ's  presence,  may  be  truly  designated  as  the 
last  means  of  grace  for  the  redeemed."  1     But  it  is 
a  means  of  grace  because  it  will  burn  up  the  chaff, 
or  in  the  symbolism  of  Zechariah,  God  "  will  refine 
them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold 
is  tried,"  and  in  that  day  "  if  any  man's  work  shall 
abide  he  shall  receive  a  reward  ;   if  any  man's  work 
shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss  ;    but  he  him 
self  shall  be  saved  ;  yet  so  as  through  fire  "  (i  Cor. 
iii.  14-15)- 

When  we  meditate  upon  the  nature  of  the  future 
reward  of  them  that  are  Christ's  we  feel  the  in- 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  193-194. 
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adequacy  of  imagination  and  of  speech  to  describe 
the  indescribable.  To  say  that  heaven  is  a  state 
or  condition,  not  a  place,  is  not  so  profound  as  it 
looks.  Condition  is  always  more  than  place,  but 
until  we  know  more  as  to  what  spirit  in  its  heavenly 
form  is  we  are  speaking  of  something  outside 
mundane  experience,  where  revelation  helps  us 
only  a  little  way.  It  must  be  possible  for  one 
spirit  to  distinguish  itself  from  another,  for  self- 
consciousness  and  identity  remain.  Moreover  a 
finite  spirit  cannot  have  an  infinite  capacity  of 
self-extension,  and  this  implies  limitation  even 
though  the  range  be  immensely  beyond  any  human 
power  under  present  conditions.  The  New  Testa 
ment  conception  of  the  future  life  is  that  of  a  self 
or  soul  (spirit)  with  the  God-given  power  of  taking 
to  itself  a  form  of  self-expression,  what  St.  Paul  has 
called  the  "  spiritual  body,"  and  this  implies  place 
as  well  as  condition.  Space  and  time  may  no  longer 
have  the  same  significance,  but  something  corre 
sponding  to  them  there  must  be.  The  New  Testa 
ment  invariably  speaks  of  heaven  in  terms  of  locality 
and  such  language  is  not  merely  the  only  intelligible 
way  of  referring  to  it,  it  has  reality  at  the  basis  of  it 
for  it  is  involved  in  the  finiteness  of  human  nature. 
To  place  heaven  in  the  heights,  in  the  sky,  is  simply 
the  expression  of  a  religious  conviction  that  it  is  a 
condition  beyond  the  limitations,  the  sorrow, 
and  the  pain  of  earth,  where  nothing  unclean 
entereth  in  ;  it  is  a  life  which  has  risen  above 
earthly  conditions.  The  essential  thing  however 
is  that  "  heaven  "  is  a  condition  of  blessedness 
with  God,  of  freedom  from  sin  and  suffering,  of  love, 
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joy  and  peace  ;  it  is  to  be  with  Christ  our  Lord 
and  to  behold  the  beatific  vision  of  holy  love.  This 
is  heaven,  and  nothing  else  can  make  heaven  of  any 
locality.  All  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  golden  streets  and  the  jasper  walls, 
the  harps  and  the  crowns,  is  merely  symbolic 
language,  but  language  full  of  significance,  for  it 
speaks  to  us  of  glory  and  peace,  of  adoration  and  of 
power.  To  quarrel  with  such  language  is  to 
exhibit  a  leaden-footed  prosaicness.  How  else 
could  St.  John  speak  of  it  ?  The  cities  of  the  East 
were  the  centre  of  all  that  was  great  and  wonderful 
in  that  day.  Jerusalem  not  only  represented  to 
the  Jew  all  that  was  dear  to  him  as  a  nation  but 
was  the  centre  of  the  highest  faith  and  the  purest 
worship.  Babylon,  Athens,  Rome,  were  more  than 
cities  ;  they  stood  for  great  ideas.  How  could 
St.  John  represent  heaven  other  than  as  something 
greater  than  the  greatest  the  world  knew  ?  So,  in 
their  own  day,  the  Medes  spoke  of  it  as  Paradise  (a 
beautifully  laid  out  park),  a  new  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  word  passed  into  use  in  Palestine  through 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
imagery  which  made  strong  appeal  to  the  Eastern 
mind  may  leave  us  cold  to-day,  and  it  is  open  to  us 
to  picture  heaven  in  any  way  we  please,  consistent 
with  its  character,  but  attempts  recently  made  in 
this  direction  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
religious  faith.1  St.  Paul  speaks  of  being  "caught 
up  even  to  the  third  heaven  "  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  making 
use  of  the  familiar  idea  of  seven  stages  in  heaven 

1  E.g.  in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Raymond,  and,  though  on   a   much 
higher  level,  in  A.  Glutton- Brock 's  Immortality. 
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to  express  a  unique  rapture  of  soul  too  mysterious 
to  be  understood  and  too  sacred  for  prying  curiosity, 
but  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  from  such  a 
phrase  any  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  heaven. 
Probably  we  shall  do  well  to  rest  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  heaven  is  where  and  when  we  shall 
have  unbroken  communion  with  God  in  Christ, 
beholding  His  glory  and  serving  Him  in  purity 
and  love.  Our  Lord  has  told  us  more  about  heaven 
than  any  imagery  of  golden  streets  and  pearly  gates 
can  ever  reveal  when  He  said  "  where  I  am  there 
shall  ye  be  also  "  and  when  He  spoke  of  it  as  "  my 
Father's  house  "  (John  xiv.  2),  so  that,  as  St.  Paul 
said,  "to  be  absent  from  the  body  "  is  to  be  "at 
home  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  v.  8).  When  that 
is  said  all  is  said,  all  at  least  that  faith  needs  to 
know.1 

Of  the  activities  of  that  future  life  Scripture  is  all 
but  silent.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  many 
people,  wearied  and  worn  with  the  toil  and  drudgery 
of  this  world,  have  pictured  heaven  as  an  eternal 
rest,  or  kind  of  lotus-land,  "  where  it  is  always  after 
noon  "  with  nothing  more  to  do.  Others  picture 
it  as  an  immense  choir 

"  Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end." 

Let  nothing  contemptuous  be  said  of  such  views. 
Scripture  does  tell  us  that  wearied  and  worn  lives 
will  escape  from  the  burden  of  toil,  the  labour 
which  has  nigh  broken  their  spirit.  Scripture  also 

1  The  use  of  the  term  "  Paradise  "  by  our  Lord  on  the  Cross 
(Luke  xxiii.  43)  would  probably  be  the  term  most  intelligible  to 
the  penitent  robber. 
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tells  us  that  adoration  in  a  high  degree  belongs  to  the 
heavenly  life.  But  the  wearied  are  at  rest  not  by 
way  of  undisturbed  indolence  but  because  weari 
ness  itself  is  unknown,  and  praise  is  never  ending 
because  every  thought  of  life  and  every  action  is  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  that  Name  that  is  above 
every  name.  The  heaven  often  pictured  in  popular 
theology  and  hymned  in  our  Churches  would 
have  no  attraction  if  accepted  in  any  literal  sense. 
It  is  a  law  of  our  being,  not  merely  of  our  body,  that 
stagnation  is  deadly.  Rest  is  rest  from  the  burden 
of  toil,  and  peace  is  release  from  the  worrying  care 
of  life.  A  life  without  work  would  be  even  more 
intolerable  there  than  here  to  a  healthy  soul. 

"  She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky : 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die."  * 

The  highest  joy  of  life  is  service  and  the  thirst  of 
the  soul  is  after  knowledge.  Here  and  now  God 
is  enlarging  our  outlook,  expanding  the  capacity 
of  mind  and  spirit,  teaching  us  the  way  of  service. 
The  more  we  are  alive  the  keener  our  activity,  and 
in  that  heavenly  home  of  God  we  shall  have  "  life 
more  abundantly."  Of  what  use  is  life  except  for 
action  ?  Whatever  may  be  assumed  of  the  heavenly 
state  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  joy  of  service  for 
others  on  God's  behalf  will  still  be  ours.  One  may 
base  expectation  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  that  the 
departed  are  "  as  the  angels  "  (Matt.  xxii.  30),  for 
while  the  immediate  reference  is  to  the  absence 
from  heaven  of  the  earthly  relations  of  husband  and 

1  Tennyson. 
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wife  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  likeness 
goes  further.  Now  Scripture  does  tell  us  somewhat 
about  the  angels,  three  things  specially,  (i)  that 
they  are  active  in  the  service  of  God  for  humanity, 
"  ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  do  service  for  the 
sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation  "  (Heb.  i. 
14)  ;  (2)  that  they  are  keenly  interested  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  "  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  " 
(Luke  xv.  10)  ;  (3)  that  they  are  students  of  the 
purpose  of  God,  "  which  things  angels  desire  to 
look  into  "  (i  Peter  i.  12).  If  the  redeemed  are  in 
heaven  as  the  angels  then  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  activity.  Each  one  will  do  that  service 
for  which  he  is  most  fitted.  The  whole  wondrous 
scheme  of  God's  universe  is  open  to  discovery,  and 
the  knowledge  we  gropingly  strive  for  here,  yet  in 
striving  prepare  our  minds  for  fuller  light,  will  be 
followed  up  under  happier  conditions,  while  the 
acquired  knowledge  will  add  a  new  song  of  praise 
to  the  glory  of  God.  The  services  of  love  and 
kindness  will  still  be  for  these  "  ministering  spirits  " 
doing  service  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  and  not  least 
surely  to  those  dear  to  them  who  still  struggle  and 
strive  along  life's  rough  way  here  on  earth.  And 
seeing  that  intercession  is  an  experience  of  heaven, 
for  have  we  not  a  great  High  Priest  who  "  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  "  (Heb.  vii.  25),  who  will 
venture  to  deny  that  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  loving 
us  still,  interested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  pray 
for  us  that  we  too  may  persevere  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  ?  Could  we  believe  that  they  are 
to  us  what  we  believe  them  to  be  had  they  lost  all 
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loving  interest  in  our  progress  ? — and  to  love  is  to 
pray.  Like  many  another  eschatological  truth  this 
has  been  perverted  by  Romanism,  so  that  access  to 
God  is  through  the  saints  and  prayer  is  offered  to  them 
which  belongs  only  to  Him.  In  reality  we  and  they 
are  one  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  members  one 
of  another,  joined  together  in  one  faith,  one  love, 
and  one  hope.  Nor  would  we  confine  the  service  of 
heaven  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  still  on  earth.  There 
is  room  for  service  in  that  greater  world  beyond 
death,  service  one  to  another.  May  it  not  be  the 
privilege  of  those  who  have  learned  most  of  Christ, 
who  have  most  of  the  mind  of  the  Master,  to  lead 
the  less  initiated  into  deeper  knowledge  of  God  and 
to  disclose  hitherto  unseen  glory  in  the  divine 
purpose  of  grace,  and  as  we  see  Him  to  grow  like 
Him  ?  And  what  of  that  vast  number  who  pass 
beyond  death,  unprepared  but  not  hopelessly 
unrepentant,  who  have  never  truly  seen  Christ 
and  therefore  have  never  irretrievably  denied  Him  ? 
Is  missionary  enthusiasm  to  cease  with  one's  own 
admission  into  heaven,  and  is  there  no  ministry  still 
to  those  who  wander  in  darkness  ?  Who  better 
can  tell  the  wondrous  story  of  divine  love  than  those 
redeemed  by  the  great  sacrifice,  and  who  see  now 
into  the  mystery  of  the  cross  not  "  as  through  a 
glass  darkly  "  ?  Even  so  conservative  a  theologian 
as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge l  says  that  the  redeemed  shall 
have  "  a  constant  increase  of  knowledge  and  the 
useful  exercise  of  all  their  powers."  We  may 
feel  assured  it  will  be  a  useful  exercise,  learning 
to  do  rightly  what  we  did  wrongly  here,  and  doing 

1  Systematic  Theology,  iii.  p.  861. 
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perfectly  the  good  we  only  half  did  on  earth.  The 
heaven  of  the  neurotic  type  of  saint  has  no  attraction 
for  Christian  men  and  women  to-day  who  feel  that 
loving  service  for  others  is  a  lesson  God  the  Father 
has  taught  them  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  this  is  an 
eternal  lesson  whose  exercise  will  never  cease. 
First  and  last,  heaven  means  "to  be  with  Christ  " 
in  a  sense  and  with  a  clearness  of  vision  not  possible 
in  the  flesh  ;  but  to  be  with  Christ  means  to  be 
more  perfectly  in  the  service  of  God,  becoming 
like  God  by  evermore  practising  the  ways  of  God, 
doing  the  works  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  There  is 
no  call  to  quarrel  with  Scripture  phraseology  about 
"  crowns  "  and  "  harps  "  and  "  white  garments  " 
and  "  palms  in  their  hands  "  if  these  phrases  be 
rightly  interpreted.  They  are  the  symbols  respec 
tively  of  "  victory,"  of"  praise,"  of  "  holiness  "  and 
of  "  peace,"  and  heaven  must  mean  all  this  to  us. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  we  shall  go  on  to  do  and  to 
know,  with  larger  opportunity  and  more  perfect 
faculties  and  with  the  whole  universe  of  God  for 
exploration  and  service.  Heaven  is  the  abode  of 
love,  and  love  and  laziness  are  contradictions,  for 
love  from  its  very  nature  must  always  be  expending 
itself  in  the  service  of  others.  Our  reward  is  sure; 
we  ask  and  shall  receive  "  the  wages  of  going  on." 


HI 
THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  UNREPENTANT 

In  turning  now  to  the  other  and  darker  side  of  the 
picture  we  touch  upon  a  problem  which  has  pressed 
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heavily  upon  the  hearts  of  God's  people,  particularly 
as  that  problem  is  presented  in  ecclesiastical  theology. 
Much  has  been  written  upon  it  on  both  sides,  but 
it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  has 
come  to  sufficiently  definite  views  either  to  confirm 
its  past  teaching  or  to  modify  it,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  moving  towards 
considerable  modification.  We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  on  the  fact  of  judgment,  based  upon  the 
deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  the  Bible  is  absolutely 
clear.  This  is  no  arbitrary  infliction  at  the  hands 
of  a  capricious  deity,  but  the  inevitable  reaction  of 
a  holy  God,  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe. 
Sin  and  righteousness  are  for  ever  antagonistic, 
otherwise  our  whole  moral  world  would  collapse. 
God  can  never  treat  sin  as  if  it  were  not,  nor  view  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  challenge  to  righteousness. 

But  when  we  have  said  this  we  are  up  against 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  among  men  who  sin  and 
repent  not,  who  have  not  learned  righteousness, 
whose  will  is  antagonistic  to  the  holy  will  of  God,  and 
who  pass  out  of  this  world  with  no  acknowledgment 
of  God  ;  and  besides  these  a  vast  number  who  have 
never  had  the  chance  of  hearing  of  God.  For  all 
such  what  is  the  nature,  the  degree,  and  duration 
of  the  penalty  of  sin  ?  That  question,  hard  enough 
in  itself,  has  been  intensified  by  the  way  it  is  usually 
stated,  namely,  as  one  of  "  eternal  punishment." 
So  put  it  lays  the  emphasis  upon  the  conse 
quences  of  sin  rather  than  upon  sin  itself.  A  man 
lives  his  few  years  of  life  in  this  world  amid  many 
temptations  which  he  is  either  too  weak  or  too  care 
less  to  resist, — and  dies  without  having  repented. 
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He  is  a  man  whose  character  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  possibly  with  the  bad  predominating.     He 
is  neither  "  sheep  "  nor  "  goat  "  but  a  kind  of  moral 
alpaca.     This  life  is  but  as  a  moment  of  eternity, 
yet  for  all  eternity  that  man  is  assumed  to  go  on 
suffering   an    agony  of  spirit  whose  symbolism  is 
burning  in  fire  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  an  eternal 
torment.     Does   the   penalty  fit   the  crime  ?     Can 
the  just  God  for  the  sin  that  is  temporal  impose  a 
punishment  that  is  eternal  ?     If  so  this  is  torture 
not  punishment,  and  is  inconceivable  in  the  God  and 
Father  revealed  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus.     Put  thus  we 
reject  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  as  a  horrible 
libel  upon  a  righteous  and  loving  God.     So  long  as 
we  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  idea  of  punishment, 
applying  to  it  the  adjective  eternal,  the  moral  pro 
blem  is  hopeless.     It  is  acknowledged  that  where 
there  is  sin  the  penalty  of  sin  is  its  inevitable  con 
sequence    in    a    morally   governed    universe,    apart 
from  the  question  of  forgiveness  which  is  not  now 
under  consideration.     That  penalty,   because  it  is 
not  blindly  inevitable  but  the  outcome  of  a  holy 
will  operating  throughout  the  universe,  is  truly  a 
punishment.      Whether     punishment     righteously 
imposed  is  wholly  disciplinary,  i.e.  reformative,  or 
wholly  retributive,  has  been  keenly  discussed  but 
need  not  detain  us  now.     The  orthodox  doctrine 
seems   to  imply  that  the  punishment  imposed  at 
death  is  wholly  retributive  and  in  no  sense  designed 
for  the  good  of  the  sinner.     On  the  other  hand 
to  make  punishment  wholly  remedial  in  its  purpose 
is  to  betray  an  inadequate  sense  of  the  moral  order, 
and  might  easily  lapse  into  serious  injustice.     In 
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the  view  of  the  present  writer  both  elements  are 
present  in  every  righteous  punishment  and  are  there 
always?  and  this  view,  if  correct,  must  have  con 
siderable  influence  upon  our  eschatological  doctrine. 
Yet  the  root  question  is  not  one  of  punishment  but 
of  sin.  Where  sin  has  ceased  the  imposition  of 
penalty  ceases,  i.e.  no  additional  penalty  is  imposed. 
Sin  has  worked  loss  which  has  to  be  made  good, 
a  process  which  takes  time  and  may  take  a  long 
time,  but  even  so  the  process  is  now  directed 
toward  recovery,  toward  moral  health  and  peace. 
The  eschatological  problem  therefore  is,  will  the 
sinful  disposition  which  a  man  carries  with  him 
to  the  other  side  of  death  remain  for  ever  unchanged  ? 
Is  character  as  it  exists  at  the  moment  of  death  fixed 
for  all  eternity  ?  It  must  be  manifest  that  unless 
the  man  changes  the  penalty  goes  on,  but  only  an 
unchanging  opposition  to  God  and  righteousness 
can  imply  such  a  doom.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  soul  which  hates  God  and  loves  sin  must  dwell 
in  the  outer  darkness,  and  that  if  the  sin  goes  on 
the  penalty  must  go  on.  Put  thus  the  problem 
is  relieved  from  the  weight  of  its  moral  difficulty, 
for  in  a  morally  governed  world  anything  else 
would  be  immoral.  Seen  in  this  light  "  hell  "  is  no 
longer  a  torture  chamber  to  which  souls  are  eternally 
committed  for  certain  sins  done  in  the  flesh.  These 
evil  deeds  constitute  and  are  a  witness  to  a  certain 
type  of  character,  and  so  long  as  that  character 
remains  so  long  is  "  heaven  "  impossible  to  that 
soul.  Whether  in  that  other  world  penitence — 
a  turning  of  the  mind  Godward — is  possible  is  a 

1  Cp.  Seth's  Ethical  Principles,  p.  320. 
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question  which  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter; 
meantime  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  penalty  of  sin. 

What  exclusion  from  God's  presence  and  the 
company  of  the  redeemed  means  who  can  tell  ? 
Some  one  has  said  that  "  hell  is  the  truth  seen  too 
late."  Its  essence  must  be  the  sense  of  having  by 
one's  own  conduct  shut  oneself  out  from  the  love, 
joy,  and  peace  of  a  holy  life  ;  of  having  missed  the 
true  purpose  of  life  and  of  still  choosing  to  miss  it 
rather  than  follow  the  way  of  holiness.  Its  symbols 
in  the  New  Testament  (especially  in  Matthew's 
gospel)  are  the  unquenchable  fires  of  Gehenna, 
the  place  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  This 
symbolism  is  taken  over  from  apocalyptic  and  is 
used  to  express  the  awful  disaster,  the  gnawing  agony, 
which  comes  from  sin  loved  too  much  for  repentance 
while  yet  the  sinner  is  conscious  of  the  loss  that 
inevitably  follows.  Unfortunately  for  Christianity 
this  symbolism  has  been  interpreted  in  the  most 
literal  way  (especially  under  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  mind),  has  rooted  itself  in  Western  Christian 
ity,  and  became  incorporated  into  medieval  theology. 
From  the  sixth  century  onwards  hell  was,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  regarded  as  a  torture  chamber 
of  literal  fire  where  the  sinner  was  kept  in  existence 
eternally  for  the  one  purpose  of  punishment.  It 
fitted  in  with  the  mood  of  the  age,  and  the  restraint 
of  language  in  the  New  Testament  was  ignored. 
As  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
"  orthodox  "  view  there  is  at  least  ground  for  largely 
modifying  a  type  of  doctrine  which  utterly  mis 
represented  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ 
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Jesus.  The  main  truth  in  Gospels  and  Epistles  is 
the  fact  of  judgment,  and  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  as  to  the  nature  and  duration  of  penalty  no 
one  can  read  the  New  Testament  without  recognising 
its  profound  sense  of  the  disastrous  consequence  of  a 
life  lived  in  sin.  It  pictures  a  new  aeon  or  age  in 
which  a  sifting  process  takes  place,  a  crisis  (y  Kpla-iv, 
judgment),  wherein  the  "  sheep  "  are  separated  from 
the  "  goats,"  and  the  "  wheat  "  is  winnowed  from 
the  "  chaff."  Any  view  which  keeps  at  all  in 
touch  with  the  New  Testament  must  acknowledge 
this  much,  and  it  is  a  truth  of  so  impressive  a 
character  that  it  is  fitted  of  itself  to  warn  the  sinner 
of  the  awful  consequences  of  sin.  It  is  a  truth 
which  has  been  hidden  away  in  modern  preaching, 
but  if  we  are  to  speak  the  whole  counsel  of  God  it 
must  be  declared  with  conviction,  for  even  the 
upholder  of  universal  salvation  does  not  assume 
that  sin  carries  no  penalty  into  the  future  life.  It 
may  be  said,  if  all  parties  are  agreed  so  far  is  it  not 
enough  to  preach  this  general  statement  and  leave 
further  questions  alone  ?  The  further  questions 
may  be  subordinate  but  they  are  not  urtimportant, 
and  our  views  concerning  them  must  one  way  or 
other  profoundly  affect  our  preaching,  for  our 
message  comes  to  an  age  which  is  the  heir  of  a  past 
theology  and  it  is  in  that  atmosphere  that  religious 
convictions  are  formed.  Traditional  eschatology 
is,  we  believe,  a  very  serious  stumbling-block  to 
the  modern  man  favourable  to  Christianity,  and  the 
problems  raised  by  it  are  probably  more  discussed, 
or  at  least  felt,  by  "  the  man  in  the  street  "  than  by 
the  man  of"  the  Schools."  The  former  is  conscious 
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that  life  here  is  not  a  pure  white  and  an  unrelieved 
black  yet  he  is  told  that  it  is  so  on  the  other  side  of 
death  ;  he  is  told  that  the  activity  of  God  for  man's 
salvation  suddenly  breaks  off  because  of  the  corporeal 
effects  of  a  bullet  or  ptomaine  poisoning  ;  he  is 
told  that  the  great  act  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  in 
the  cradle  of  Bethlehem  and  on  the  hill  of  Calvary 
is  limited  in  its  power  so  that  its  healing  stream 
never  crosses  the  border  between  this  life  and  the 
next.  He  does  not  and  he  cannot  believe  these 
things,  and  therefore  he  remains  outside  the  Church 
which  professes  to  hold  them,  even  if  it  has  not 
the  courage  of  conviction  to  declare  them.  It  may 
be  replied  that  what  is  asserted  is  not  the  limit 
of  divine  love  or  desire  for  man's  salvation  but  the 
inability  of  man  in  the  future  existence  to  respond 
to  that  love.  But  that  inability  exists  here  and 
now  except  for  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  main  issue 
is  as  to  whether  that  grace  of  God  goes  on  still 
seeking  the  prodigals  from  the  Father's  Home, 
or  abruptly  ceases  to  operate  on  a  man's  spirit 
because,  say,  a  tipsy  chauffeur  drives  a  motor-car 
over  his  body  and  crushes  the  life  out  of  him  ? 
Only  a  very  assured  knowledge  would  warrant 
such  rigid  dogmatism,  and  as  Dr.  Mackintosh  says, 
"  this  is  a  negative  certitude  to  which  none  can  have 
a  right."  * 

The  clean  cut  line  which  the  older  theology  drew 
between  those  who  had  consciously  committed 
themselves  to  Christ  in  this  life  and  those  who  had 
not  has  begun  to  waver.  Time  was  when  orthodox 
belief,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  consigned  all  the 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  157. 
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heathen  to  hell  without  any  hope  of  release. 
Protestantism  at  least,  and  surely  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  learning  better,  and  where  the 
older  belief  was  implied  if  not  asserted  in  Con 
fessional  Statements  it  is  now  being  explained  away, 
so  that  "  it  is  not  required  to  be  held  that  God  may 
not  extend  His  grace  to  any  who  are  without  the 
pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem  good  in 
His  sight," l  a  clause  which  is  capable  of  wide 
interpretation.  If  only  the  Church  had  gone  on 
to  think  out  the  implicates  of  this  statement  it 
would  have  felt  the  need  for  recasting  a  good  deal 
of  its  eschatology.  So  too  as  regards  those  dying 
in  infancy.  The  Romanist  believes  that  the  magical 
efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ensures  the 
eternal  salvation  of  all  baptised  infants,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  logically  assigns  to  a  reserved  place 
nearer  hell  than  heaven  (limbus  infantum)  all 
infants  dying  unbaptised  who,  while  they  are  spared 
torture,  are  without  any  hope  of  salvation.  The 
High  Anglican  (and  some  who  do  not  class  them 
selves  as  such)  is  not  quite  so  dogmatic,  for  he  merely 
professes  grave  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  salva 
tion  for  such  infants,  but  he  runs  no  risk  of  erring 
on  the  side  of  charity  wherefore  they  are  buried 
outside  "  consecrated  ground."  The  Presbyterian 
creed,  as  expressed  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,2  holds  that  "  original  sin  "  is  itself  guilt 
and  therefore  all  infants  not  elect  "  are  bound  over 
to  the  wrath  of  God,"  but  this  has  been  modified 

1  "  Declaratory  Statement  "  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia. 

1  Chap.  VI. 
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by  a  "  Declaratory  Statement  "  whereby  "it  is  not 
required  to  be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are 
lost."  This  at  any  rate  gives  men  leave  to  hold  that 
only  elect  infants  die  (a  peculiar  privilege  of  such), 
and  therefore  all  dying  in  infancy,  whether  baptised 
or  unbaptised,  are  saved.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Church  as  a  whole  is  seeking  to  get  away  from  the 
logical  conclusion  of  its  own  doctrine  but  it  is  open 
to  question  whether  these  attempts  at  escape  from 
a  hard  dogmatism,  which  asserts  that  the  fate  of 
every  individual  is  eternally  fixed  at  the  moment  of 
death,  are  pursuing  the  right  road.  That  relief  may 
come  either  from  watering  down  the  old  orthodoxy 
or  by  a  more  Christian  and  biblical  conception 
of  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Gracious  and  loving  as  are  God's  dealings  with  His 
human  family,  they  are  always  true  to  His  own 
holy  character  and  His  antagonism  to  sin.  True, 
we  are  told  that  there  are  "  twelve  gates  "  to  the 
City  of  God  (Rev.  xxi.  12),  for  the  ways  of  the 
Spirit's  guiding  are  many  and  come  how  we  may 
we  are  met  with  an  open  door;  but  the  condition 
of  entrance  is  the  same  for  all,  "justified  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit  of 
our  God  "  (i  Cor.  vi.  1 1);  for  "  there  shall  in  nowise 
enter  into  it  anything  unclean  or  he  that  maketh  an 
abomination  or  a  lie,  but  only  they  which  are  written 
in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life "  (Rev.  xxi.  27). 
Heaven  is  for  the  fit,  not  the  unfit,  and  the  question 
now  before  us  is  whether  those  who  are  unfit  at 
the  moment  of  death  are  for  ever  excluded,  and 
abide  everlastingly  in  torment  ? 

The   various   attempts   to   answer   the   question 
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may  be  grouped  under  three  main  views  :  (i)  The 
old  orthodox  view  that  the  fate  of  each  soul  is 
determined  by  conscious  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
is  finally  settled  when  the  soul  departs  this  life.  If 
the  individual  has  not  made  his  peace  with  God 
before  the  breath  leaves  his  body  he  will  pass 
to  the  torment  of  hell,  existing  for  ever  and  suffering 
for  ever  without  possibility  of  repentance  or  hope 
of  release.  The  Judgment  at  the  Last  Day  merely 
confirms  this  fate.  (2)  The  second  view  swings 
to  the  other .  extreme.  It  holds  that  in  the  end 
every  human  soul  will  be  brought  to  a  true  know 
ledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  and  for  this  purpose 
the  gracious  saving  activity  of  God  never  ceases  till 
every  one  is  brought  home;  God  "  willeth  that  all 
men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  "  (i  Tim.  ii.  4),  and  this  will  of  God 
must  some  time  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
This  is  dogmatic  Universalism.  (3)  The  third 
view  has  the  misfortune  to  be  that  middle  way 
which  is  suspect  of  extremists  on  both  sides.  It 
holds  that  while  character  is  determinative  of  destiny 
yet  that  character  and  destiny  are  not  irrevocable 
from  the  moment  of  death  ;  that  God's  saving 
grace  is  still  active  and  that  many  not  yet  ready  for 
the  Home  of  God  will  hear  and  respond  to  the 
Father's  call  ;  that  those  who  have  not  here  known 
the  message  of  the  Cross  will  hear  it  and  may  come 
to  a  true  sense  of  God  and  "  eternal  life  "  ;  that 
there  may  even  then  be  some  so  fixed  in  their  love 
of  sin  and  hatred  of  God  that  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  will  they  may  persist  in  the  way  of  evil  ;  that 
in  such  individuals  sin  will  work  out  its  destructive 
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power  and,  finally  separated  from  God,  they  will  cease 
to  exist  as  self-conscious  personalities.  This  is  the 
view  which  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  Con 
ditional  Immortality  but  which  the  present  writer 
prefers  to  term  "  Potential  Immortality." 

Now  all  three  views  claim  that  a  balanced  inter 
pretation  of  Scripture  is  in  their  favour.  It  can 
only  be  a  "balanced  interpretation,"  for  no  one  of 
these  views  is  free  from  exegetical  difficulties. 
The  textual  evidence  is  not  clearly  on  one  side,  and 
certain  phrases  (e.g.  St.  Paul's  use  of  ctTrwAem, 
"  destruction  ")  can  be  applied  to  either  the  first 
or  the  third  view  as  the  general  trend  of  Scripture 
teaching  may  indicate.  One  thing  perfectly  clear 
is  that  the  traditional  view  cannot  legitimately  claim 
that  decisive  verdict  which  has  generally  been 
assumed.  One  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
indefiniteness  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Its 
writers  started  from  the  level  of  Jewish  eschatology 
as  developed  in  apocalyptic  literature,  an  eschatology 
on  the  whole  crude,  sensuous,  materialistic,  and 
vindictive.1  The  marvel,  and  it  is  one  evidence  of 
Inspiration,  is  that  they  rose  above  it  so  effectively, 
but  it  would  be  psychologically  impossible  to  do 
so  without  carrying  with  them  evidence  of  the  soil 
in  which  their  eschatology  grew.  That  evidence 
is  more  marked  in  the  case  of  some  writers  than 
of  others,  e.g.  Matthew  among  the  Gospels  and 
Peter  among  the  Epistles;  but  the  main  thing  is  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  there  is  a  process  of  sloughing 

1  "  Vindictive  "  may  seem  a  strong  term,  but  it  is  not  too  strong 
for  the  evident  satisfaction  with  which  the  apocalyptists  gloat 
over  the  torments  of  the  damned,  of  which  we  have  an  echo  in 
Rev.  xiv.  lo-n,  and  later  a  horrible  example  in  Tertullian. 
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off,  and  that  Paul  especially  is  reaching  out  from  the 
starting  point  of  a  Jewish  to  a  specifically  Christian 
eschatology,  a  process  still  further  advanced  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Texts  cannot  be  used  in  support  of 
doctrine  irrespective  of  historical  conditions,  and 
every  text  must  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  may  be 
replied  that  the  "  hardest  sayings  "  are  reported  as 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Himself  and  this  has  always 
been  the  last  refuge  of  the  traditional  views.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  how  far  in  this  matter  we  have 
the  uncoloured  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Master.  What 
is  clear  is  that  our  Lord  spoke  with  solemn  earnest 
ness  of  the  consequences  hereafter  of  refusing  the 
grace  of  God  and  a  life  becoming  the  children  of 
the  heavenly  Father,  and  probably  impressed  that 
lesson  in  the  earnest  phraseology  of  the  day,  e.g.  in 
the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  At  the  same  time 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part 
of  New  Testament  eschatology  was  only  in  the 
process  of  passing  through  the  clearing-house  of 
Christian  meditation,  and  had  not  reached  that 
definiteness — at  least  on  the  question  of  final  destiny 
— which  belongs  to  some  other  aspects  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  had 
at  once  to  find  some  clear  form  of  expression,  some 
definiteness  of  conviction,  on  the  essential  message 
of  salvation,  and  here  it  was  that  Paul  did  inestimable 
service  to  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  same  urgency 
did  not  belong  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things 
in  which  Jewish  antagonism  was  much  less  evident, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  apostolic  preaching  did 
not  feel  called  to  depart,  in  form  at  least,  from  pre- 
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vailing  views.  It  cannot  be  said,  in  the  same  measure 
as  of  other  doctrinal  questions,  that  New  Testa 
ment  eschatology  has  "  arrived,"  and  therefore  we 
must  formulate  our  conception  to-day  from  (a) 
undeveloped  New  Testament  teaching,  (fr)  from  the 
general  character  of  the  supreme  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  (c)  under  the  guiding  influence 
of  that  living  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who  is  given  to 
the  Church  in  all  ages  to  "  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth  "  (John  xvi.  1 3).  This  method  of  procedure 
cannot  be  forbidden  to  reverent  Christian  thought, 
for  to  do  so  would  be  to  filch  from  us  our  Christian 
liberty  in  the  interests  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy.  Our 
creeds  are  not  beyond  discussion  and  correction,  and 
how  can  the  Church  discharge  what  is  not  only  a 
right  but  a  duty  if  she  shuts  her  own  eyes  while 
closing  the  mouths  of  her  theological  teachers.1 
We  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church 
must  officially  take  cognisance  of  this  whole  depart 
ment  of  theology  and  especially  as  regards  final 
destiny,  for  "  the  impression  that  a  belief  in  ever 
lasting  punishment  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
official  theology  of  the  Church  has  long  been,  and 
still  is,  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
minds  of  serious  men." 2  The  necessary  pre 
liminary  is  freedom  of  discussion,  but  the  further 
step  of  official  action  in  the  way  of  definite  revision 
of  traditional  statements  is  becoming  very  urgently 
necessary  and  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed. 

1  The  incidents  in  my  mind  are  the  action  against  F.  D.  Maurice 
at  King's  College  (1853)  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  (1904) 
against  Dr.  Agar  Beet,  but  one  is  glad  to  believe  that  a  new  spirit 
is  abroad. 

J  C.  W.  Emmet  in  Immortality,  p.  209. 


CHAPTER  X 

ETERNAL  PUNISHMENT  AND  UNIVERSAL 
SALVATION 


IT  is  necessary  to  pass  under  review  the  three 
conceptions  of  future  destiny  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  chapter;  and  the  two  extremes  may  first 
be  dealt  with,  though  some  questions  common  to  all 
three  views  are  reserved  for  the  fuller  discussion  on 
Conditional  Immortality.  The  traditional  or 
"  orthodox  "  view  may  be  briefly  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Prof.  James  Orr — as  "  the  theory  of  an 
eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  a  state  of 
conscious  suffering."  1  While  we  cannot  deny  that 
this  view,  sometimes  in  gruesome  forms,  was  held 
by  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  (e.g.  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian)  it  is  not  without  importance  that  it  did 
not  find  a  place  in  any  of  the  early  creeds  (e.g.  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed),  indeed  not 
till  the  Athanasian  Creed,  i.e.  there  is  no  assertion 
of  eternal  punishment  in  any  of  the  creeds  commonly 
reckoned  as  ecumenical.  Among  post-Reform- 

1  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  p.  337. 
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ation  Creeds  the  "  Articles "  of  the  Church  of 
England  follow  the  example  of  earlier  creeds  in 
making  no  reference  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
unrepentant,  and  in  the  appeal  case  on  "  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  asserted  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  which  bound 
the  clergy  to  hold  the  view  of  eternal  punishment. 
The  most  definite  statement  is  found  in  the  West 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  (1647)  which  asserts  that 
"  the  wicked  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal 
torments,  and  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruc 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
glory  of  His  power."  Whatever  the  creeds  say  or 
do  not  say  it  is  undoubted  that  this  is  practically 
the  official  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
by  the  great  Protestant  Churches  down  to  our 
own  day. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  examine  all  the  textual 
arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  theory  under 
consideration  but  it  is  acknowledged  that  if  this 
view  is  clearly  expressed  anywhere  it  is  in  Matthew 
xxv.  46.  "  And  these  shall  go  away  into  eternal 
punishment  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life." 
The  two  important  words  are  KoXatriv  (punish 
ment)  and  auaviov  (eternal).  As  to  coXon*  it 
is  urged  by  the  opponents  to  the  theory  under 
review  that  it  means  punishment  as  disciplinary 
corrective  action,  and  in  the  case  of  the  only  other 
use  of  the  noun  in  the  New  Testament  (i  John  iv. 
1 8)  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  sense  of  fear  in 
imperfect  love  acts  as  a  corrective  discipline 
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towards  the  complete  confidence  of  a 
perfect  love.  We  are  further  reminded  that  Aris 
totle  makes  a  distinction  between  /toXao-ty  as 
punishment  that  corrects  and  rtfutfla  as  punish 
ment  that  is  wholly  retributive,  and  that  this 
distinction  was  familiar  to  Alexandrian  Greeks. 
All  this  may  be  true,  yet  the  invariable  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Septuagint  and  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  compels  us  to  the  view  that  in  Matt. 
xxv.  46  KoXaa-iv  stands  for  "  punishment  "  without 
any  distinction  as  between  disciplinary  or  retri 
butive,  and  that  no  argument  as  to  the  character 
of  the  punishment  can  be  based  upon  its  use  here. 
To  introduce  this  fine  distinction  here  and  to  build 
upon  it  a  theological  argument  springs  from  a  deter 
mination  to  win  a  case  rather  than  to  get  at  the  facts, 
and  that  is  assuredly  not  the  spirit  in  which  the 
present  writer  approaches  the  question. 

On  the  word  aicovio?  a  great  deal  of  scholarly 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised,  but  the  main  points 
can  be  briefly  stated.  Weymouth  in  his  admirable 
translation,  "  The  New  Testament  in  Modern 
Greek,"  renders  the  passage  thus,  "  And  these  shall 
depart  into  the  punishment  of  the  ages,  and  the 
righteous  into  the  life  of  the  ages,"  but  while  it  may 
be  acknowledged  that  this  is  a  very  literal  rendering 
it  is  objectionable  in  that  it  seems  to  be  adopted 
in  the  interests  of  a  theological  theory,  and 
implies  that  our  Lord  meant  to  guard  against  the 
opposing  theory,  whereas  we  think  it  was  used 
to  convey  the  idea  of  intensity  and  "  duration  "  and 
to  heighten  this  idea.  It  is  better  to  stick  to  the 
rendering  "  eternal  "  as  Moffatt  does  in  his  "  New 
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Translation,"  though  we  are  not  thereby  committed 
to  any  theory  of  endless  persistence  in  torment,  for 
the  term  amvtos  does  not,  in  every  biblical  use 
of  it,  mean  "  everlasting  "  in  the  sense  of  never 
coming  to  an  end.  Whether  it  does  so  or  not  in 
any  particular  instance  has  to  be  determined  by 
the  context,  and  in  light  of  Scripture  teaching  as  a 
whole.  An  aiwv  (aeon)  is  an  age  or  cycle,  especially 
of  the  present  age  as  contrasted  with  the  future  age, 
e.g.  in  Matt.  xiii.  39  we  have  o  §€  Oepicr/jLo? 
crwTeXeia  aiwvo?  CCTTIV  ("  the  harvest  is  the  close 
of  the  age "  or  "  the  end  of  the  world  ")  and 
in  2  Timothy  iv.  10  "  Demas  having  loved  this 
present  world  (age),"  i»yatnj<ro»  TOV  vvv  ai£>va.  So 
also  in  Luke  XX.  34  oi  vioi  TOV  allavos  TOVTOV 
("  the  sons  of  this  age ")  are  certainly  not  the 
children  of  eternity.  The  primary  meaning  of 
the  word  is  not  an  endless  time,  though  its  adjectival 
use  can  have  this  meaning  if  the  context  requires 
it,  and  to  allege  that  it  invariably  has  the  signifi 
cance  of  everlastingness  is  simply  not  true  to  facts. 
In  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the 
Jewish  sacrifices,  all  of  which  have  long  ceased  to  be, 
and  in  Deut.  xv.  1 7  where  it  is  said  of  a  slave  who 
declines  to  take  advantage  of  liberty  in  the  Sabbatic 
year,  "  he  shall  serve  thee  forever,"  which  the 
Septuagint  translates  ei?  TOV  ai£>va,  meaning  thereby 
that  the  slave  shall  serve  his  master  for  his  own 
individual  aeon,  i.e.  for  life  ;  while  in  i  Enoch 
x.  10  we  have  the  phrase  fyri  aiwvios  (eternal  life) 
which  the  following  phrase  limits  to  five  hundred 
years,  and  in  v.  9  we  read  of  the  righteous  who  will 
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live  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  that  "  their 
lives  shall  be  increased  in  peace,  and  the  years 
of  their  joy  shall  be  multiplied  in  eternal  gladness 
and  peace,  all  the  days  of  their  life,"  where  the 
"  eternal  gladness  "  is  not  thought  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  righteous  will  some  day  die.  This 
indeterminate  use  of  the  word  is  simply  the  practice 
of  common  speech  (the  KOIV$)  and  is  as  familiar  in 
English  as  in  Greek.  We  speak  of  "  the  eternal 
hills,"  of  a  thing  being  "  an  eternal  worry,"  of 
Rome  as  "  the  eternal  city,"  without  implying  that 
these  things  abide  everlastingly.  The  poet  Pope 
writes  "  eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray,"  and 
Shakespeare  refers  to  **  an  infinite  and  endless  liar  " 
and  several  times  to  "  endless  night."  l  It  is  not 
of  course  asserted  that  the  word  cannot  mean  ever 
lasting,  for  it  is  repeatedly  used  with  this  connotation. 
All  that  we  maintain  is  that  whether  it  does  so  or 
not  in  any  particular  instance  is  a  matter  for  discovery, 
and  is  not  settled  by  the  mere  use  of  the  word  a/wwoy. 
We  may  sum  up  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  a  sound 
Greek  scholar  as  well  as  a  master  of  English  ; 
"  aeonian  does  not  mean  eternal,  neither  does  it 
mean  of  limited  duration,  .  .  .  the  exact  amount 
of  the  duration  expressed  by  an  aeon  depends 
altogether  upon  the  particular  subject  which  yields 
the  aeon." 2 

But  even  assuming  all  we  have  said  above  we  are 
not  yet  free  from  the  eschatological  entanglements 
of  this  word.  On  our  own  showing  the  adjective 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Leckie's  book  on  Final  Destiny 
has  come  into  my  hands,  and  I  have  read  with  much  interest  his 
catena  of  quotations  in  Appendix  III. 

*  Thomas  de  Quincey,  from  essay  reproduced  in  Expositor,  1878. 
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can  imply  "  everlasting  "  should  the  context  require 
it,  and  it  is  a  legitimate  argument  that  here  the 
context  does  require  that  meaning.  The  argument 
is  as  follows  :  we  have  in  this  verse  "  eternal  life  " 
and  "  eternal  punishment  "  mentioned  together  and 
contrasted  ;  if  the  one  is  not  everlasting  the  other 
is  not,  and  conversely  if  the  reward  of  the  righteous 
is  everlasting  so  too  must  be  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  Plausible  as  the  argument  may  seem 
it  is  not  really  conclusive.  Using  De  Quincey's 
words  we  reply  that  "  the  exact  amount  of  duration 
expressed  by  an  aeon  depends  altogether  upon  the 
particular  subject  which  yields  the  aeon."  In 
the  case  of  the  righteous  the  determining  factor 
is  the  life  in  close  fellowship  with  God,  and  that  life 
is  everlasting  because  God  is  everlasting.  When 
we  say  "  the  eternal  God  is  thy  dwelling  place  " 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  27)  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  connotation  of  the  word  "  eternal  "  when  applied 
to  God,  and  a  life  in  union  with  the  eternal  God  and 
depending  upon  Him  "  who  called  you  unto  His 
eternal  glory  "  (i  Peter  v.  10)  cannot  be  other  than 
everlasting.  Our  Lord  has  said  "  because  I  live 
ye  shall  live  also,"  and  Paul  reminds  us  that  "  Your 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  In  Christ  Jesus 
our  aeon  is  not  that  of  finite  and  frail  humanity  but 
the  aeon  of  God.  It  cannot  however  be  argued  that 
under  quite  different  conditions  auoi/io?  must  have 
the  same  connotation.  In  the  case  of  the  wicked  the 
determining  factor  is  an  existence  not  in  communion 
with  God,  an  existence  which  is  nearer  to  death  than 
to  life  ;  in  other  words  its  aeon  belongs  to  itself, 
and  there  is  no  exegetical  requirement  which 
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compels  us  to  predicate  everlastingness  of  the  aeon 
of  the  wicked,  or  to  say  that  the  aeon  of  the  wicked 
must  be  the  same  as  the  aeon  of  the  righteous.  An 
aeon  is  always  an  aeon,  as  in  mathematics  a  tenth 
is  always  a  tenth,  but  while  one  tenth  always  equates 
another  tenth  proportionately  it  does  not  always  do  so 
quantitively  ;  a  tenth  of  a  year  and  a  tenth  of  a 
month  are  not  of  the  same  duration  though  each 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  subject.  The  aeon 
of  the  wicked  is  their  own  aeon,  or  at  most  that  of 
"  the  devil  and  his  angels  "  (verse  41).  It  seems 
fairly  clear  that  the  word  is  used,  so  far  as  it  has  a 
durative  significance,  as  applicable  to  time  to  which 
no  limit  is  fixed  or  visible,  but  this  cannot  be  made 
to  apply  to  duration  which  has  no  limit  unless  the 
context  demands  it.  The  verse  under  review 
(Matt.  xxv.  46)  is  the  only  instance  we  have  of  the 
word  "  eternal "  applied  to  punishment,  and  it 
cannot  be  made  regulative  for  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  applied  to  judgment  once  (Heb. 
vi.  2),  to  sin  once  (Mark  iii.  29),  and  to  destruction 
once  (2  Thess.  i.  9)  and  to  the  fire  of  Gehenna  three 
times  (Matt,  xviii.  8,  xxv.  41,  Jude  7),  but  all  these 
are  consistent  with  any  theory  which  assumes  final 
annihilation  for  the  hopelessly  impenitent,  and  most 
of  them  are  consistent  with  a  process  of  purification. 
Other  passages  in  the  Gospels  emphasize  mainly  the 
intensity  of  suffering  which  sin  unrepented  of  must 
some  day  bring,  and  the  certainty  of  judgment. 
The  term  a<^?  (Hades),  translated  in  R.V.  as 
"  Hell  "  is  not  much  used  in  the  New  Testament 
(never  by  Paul  or  John,  excluding  Book  of  Revel 
ation)  and  is  only  once  definitely  applied  to  the 
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place  of  torment  for  the  wicked,  namely  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  In  this  instance  it 
would  seem  that  the  apocalyptic  idea  was  made 
use  of,  which  divided  Hades  into  two  or  more 
sections,  in  one  of  which  the  wicked  were  imprisoned 
and  in  the  other  the  righteous  dwelt,  near  enough 
to  see  each  other  yet  separated  by  an  impassable 
gulf.1  The  place  of  extremest  torment  was  Gehenna 
(only  in  James  iii.  6  outside  the  first  three  Gospels). 
The  name  comes  from  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  which 
after  the  time  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  who  there 
offered  idolatrous  sacrifices  and  "  made  their  sons 
to  pass  through  the  fire,"  was  looked  upon  as 
accursed.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  to  this 
Valley  of  Hinnom  that  Isaiah  refers  as  the  place 
where  "  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  car 
cases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against  me  ; 
for  their  worm  shall  not  die  neither  shall  their  fire 
be  quenched  ;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring  to 
all  flesh  "  (Isaiah  Ixvi.  24),  but  it  was  not  till  after 
the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  that  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  place  of  future  torment.2 
Our  Lord  makes  use  of  the  current  term  as  signify 
ing  extreme  divine  condemnation,  but  further  than 
that  it  does  not  go,3  and  in  any  case  it  tells  us  nothing 
as  to  the  duration  of  punishment.  Even  when  the 
term  "  eternal  "  is  used  it  is  attached  to  "  the  fire  " 
not  to  the  suffering,  and  could  apply  with  even 
more  force  to  a  theory  of  ultimate  destruction. 
Or  again  the  argument  from  Matt.  xii.  32,  that  there 

1  Cp.  i  Enoch  xxii.  *  E.g.  in  i  Enoch  and  4  Esdras. 

3  E.g.  He  speaks  of  an  eye  and  a  hand  being  cast  into  Gehenna, 
which  no  one  takes  literally. 
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is  at  least  one  sin  which  can  never  be  forgiven 
"  neither  in  this  age  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come," 
tells  us  nothing  about  everlasting  punishment,  but 
only  that  the  blasphemy  which  deliberately  opposes 
the  good  which  it  sees  to  be  good  has  in  it  guilt 
of  a  peculiarly  heinous  character.  On  the  other 
hand  we  cannot  see  that  because  St.  Luke  quotes 
our  Lord  as  saying  that  some  will  be  beaten  with 
"  many  stripes  "  and  some  with  "  few  stripes  "  one 
can  extract  from  this  more  than  that  there  is  a  moral 
distinction  which  the  judgment  of  God  will  recognise 
between  conscious  disobedience  and  inadvertence. 
It  is  doubtful  also  how  far  we  are  warranted 
in  drawing  any  theological  inference  from  the 
eschatological  use  of  the  symbolism  of  fire.  At 
all  events  it  gives  no  support  to  the  traditional 
view,  for  fire  suggests  the  destruction,  not  the 
continuance,  of  that  which  is  corrupt.  It  is  a 
purifying  process,  and  this  is  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  phrase  "  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire  " 
(Mark  ix.  49),  where  we  have  the  combined 
ideas  of  preservation  of  that  which  is  good  and 
destruction  of  that  which  is  bad.  The  purpose  of 
fire,  according  to  Paul  (i  Cor.  iii.  12-15)  is  to  test 
the  gold  and  to  consume  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble. 
On  the  whole  we  seem  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
language  of  the  Gospels,  if  it  favours  one  view  more 
than  another,  points  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  the  finally  impenitent  ; l  that  it  recognises  degrees 
of  guilt  and  of  penalty  which  would  be  inconsistent 

1  Dr.  Leckie  (Final  Destiny,  p.  140)  points  out  that  very  high 
authorities  on  Rabbinic  teaching  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  assert 
that  the  idea  of  an  endless  Hell  was  foreign  to  Jewish  belief  or  at 
most  was  reserved  for  those  of  outstanding  wickedness. 
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with  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  for  all  the 
wicked  ;  and  that  in  the  single  passage  which  speaks 
of  "  eternal  punishment  "  no  more  may  be  implied 
than  a  punishment  of  such  degree  that  the  end  is 
not  visible.  If  the  theory  under  review  cannot  be 
maintained  on  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gospels 
it  has  no  foundation  in  the  writings  of  Paul  or 
John.  St.  Paul,  deliberately  we  believe,  avoided 
the  use  of  such  terms  as  Gehenna  which  must  have 
been  familiar  to  him,  and  is  content  to  speak  of  the 
fate  of  the  unrepentant  as  "  death,"  "  destruction  " 
(a7ro>X«a),  "  perdition  "  (oXefyw),  all  of  which 
point  to  ultimate  extinction  rather  than  to  endless 
torment.  St.  John  presents  a  dualism  of  light 
and  darkness,  good  and  evil,  but  his  doctrine  of  God 
and  his  conception  of  Christ's  place  in  the  Universe 
would  necessitate  the  transcendence  of  this  dualism 
by  the  destruction  of  evil  in  some  way  or  other, 
though  he  does  not  pass  on  to  consider  this  aspect 
of  the  question.  We  believe  therefore  that  the 
"  orthodox  "  doctrine  has  gone  clearly  beyond  the 
warrant  of  Scripture  in  asserting  a  hell  of  endless 
torment  for  all  those  who  have  not  made  peace  with 
God  before  the  moment  of  death,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Church  officially  and  frankly  to 
restate  its  doctrine  as  to  judgment  and  final  destiny. 


II 
UNIVERSAL  SALVATION 

Though  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Church  has 
consistently    maintained    the    theory  of  everlasting 
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punishment  there  have  been  voices  raised  on  the 
other  side  from  very  early  times,  not  so  much  in 
the  Western  as  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Church. 
The  most  notable  man  in  the  early  Church  who 
argued  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  was  Origen 
(died  254  A.D.),  the  greatest  scholar  and  most 
original  thinker  the  early  Church  produced.  In 
modern  times  it  has  been  held  by  such  men  as 
William  Law  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  still  later  by 
Schleiermacher  (died  1834)  who  has  with  justice 
been  called  "  the  father  of  modern  theology."  Dr. 
Samuel  Cox  ("  Salvator  Mundi  ")  and  Rev.  W.  L. 
Walker  ("  Christ  the  Creative  Ideal  ")  have  ably 
argued  in  the  same  direction  while  F.  D.  Maurice 
and  Dean  Farrar  favour  this  view  though  less  dog 
matically.  Professor  H.  R.  Mackintosh  makes  the 
interesting  statement,  "  If  at  this  moment  a  frank 
and  confidential  plebiscite  of  the  English  speaking 
ministry  were  taken,  the  likelihood  is  that  a  consider 
able  majority  would  adhere  to  Universalism." x 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  hope  so  consonant  with 
our  desires  would  find  expression  in  our  greater 
poets  : 

"  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have, 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  shall  make  the  pile  complete." 

1  Immortality  and  the  Future,  p.  197,  ed.  1915. 
*  Tennyson. 
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or  in  the  words  of  another  poet  : 

"  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  ; 
That  after  last  returns  the  first, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched, 
That  what  began  best  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst."  l 

Universal  salvation  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
at  death  every  soul  passes  into  the  light  and  joy  of 
the  divine  presence.  It  is  recognised  that  sin  is 
no  light  thing  and  that  its  consequences  cannot 
be  thrown  off  like  a  shunted  railway  waggon. 
Character  as  it  has  shaped  itself  in  this  world  must 
have  some  bearing  on  the  future  condition  of  the 
soul.  What  is  held  is  that  the  redeeming  love 
of  God  will  finally  win  every  soul  to  Himself,  "  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  28).  The  theory 
finds  practically  no  support  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
which  point  either  to  endless  torment  or  ultimate 
extinction,  though  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  many 
find  the  universalist  view  encouraged.  But  it  is 
especially  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  their  bold 
and  wide-sweeping  conception  of  the  Christian 
salvation,  that  universalism  entrenches  itself.2  The 
main  line  of  support  however  lies  in  the  general  idea 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  New  Testament  assertion  as  to  the  final 
victory  of  God  in  love  and  righteousness.  It  can 
fairly  be  said  that  the  Pauline  view  of  the  ultimate 

1  Browning. 

1  Some  of  the  texts  quoted  are  :    John  xii.  32  ;    Romans  v.  18  ; 
i  Cor.  xv.  28  ;  2  Cor.  v.  19  ;   I  Tim.  ii.  1-6,  iv.  10. 
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triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  completeness  and  range  of  Christ's 
work,  has  in  it  a  largeness  of  conception  to  which 
the  traditional  orthodox  view  has  never  quite  done 
justice.  Even  when  exegetical  ingenuity  has  fenced 
in  Paul's  vision  we  feel  that  there  is  more  territory 
beyond,  and  across  which  Paul's  faith  travelled  with 
a  freeness  to  which  theology  has  not  responded. 
Principal  Salmond  has  little  patience  with  any  theory 
of  universal  restoration  yet  he  acknowledges  that 
Paul  teaches  that  "  through  Christ  who  is  the  bond 
of  unity  and  the  reconciling  principle,  all  nature, 
the  whole  system  of  things  as  affected  by  man's 
fall,  is  destined  to  be  brought  back  to  its  normal 
condition,  re-established  in  its  primary  harmony 
and  beauty."  If  this  be  true  one  may  ask,  does  it 
not  include  all  mankind  as  affected  by  the  Fall  ? 

Yet  on  the  other  side  it  must  be  said  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  such  clear  teaching  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked l  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  these  passages  with  universal 
restoration,  and  so  long  as  we  recognise  the  authority 
of  New  Testament  teaching  we  feel  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  any  theory  of  dogmatic 
universalism.  Even  if  with  Rev.  W.  L.  "Walker2 
we  assume  that  the  detailed  picture  of  the  last 
Judgment  in  St.  Matthew  xxv.  is  a  Jewish-Christian 
elaboration  rather  than  a  report  of  Christ's  own 
words,  the  path  is  by  no  means  clear,  for  there  remains 
other  unquestioned  teaching  which  cannot  be  fitted 

1  E.g.  Paul's  own  use  of  the  words  diriiXeia  and  6\e0pos  (destruction)  ; 
cp.  Phil.  iii.  19  and  2  Thess.  i.  9. 

2  Christ  the  Creative  Ideal,  p.  230. 
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in  with  universalism  ;  and  the  general  outlook  of 
the  New  Testament  upon  the  future,  while  it  has 
a  faith-vision  of  the  complete  victory  of  God, 
recognises  that  this  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  **  destruction  "  of  those  who  persist  in  opposition 
to  His  holy  will.  There  are  no  words  of  our 
Lord  which  can,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  be 
made  to  yield  a  universalist  meaning.  Such  sayings 
as  those  referring  to  "  few  stripes  "  (Luke  xii.  48), 
"  the  last  farthing  "  (Matt.  v.  26),  "  drawing  all 
men  unto  me  "  (John  xii.  32)  would  have  to  be 
most  unduly  strained  to  find  in  them  an  assurance 
of  universal  restoration. 

The  difficulty  of  holding  such  a  theory  and  main 
taining  the  freedom  of  man's  will  is  apparent,  and 
has  of  course  not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
favour  this  view.  When  the  freedom  of  man's 
will  is  given  up  what  is  left  is  not  worth  saving. 
The  purpose  of  God  is  declared  to  be  "to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  Himself"  (Col.  i.  20).  This 
is  the  divine  purpose,  and  in  the  aggregate  it  will 
be  fulfilled,  but  it  cannot  be  particularised  into 
every  individual  of  mankind.  It  is  unlike  so  able 
a  theologian  as  W.  L.  Walker  to  affirm  "  If  we  say 
that  God's  purpose  can  fail  ultimately,  is  not  this 
to  make  Him  less  than  God? "  This  is  first  to 
particularise  that  purpose  as  applicable  to  every 
individual  and  then  to  make  God's  omnipotence 
overwhelm  His  universe.  Mr.  Walker  does  not 
overlook  this  criticism  for  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  Certainly  there  can  be  no  salvation  by  com 
pulsion  ;  but  is  there  not  sufficient  spiritual  power 
in  God,  non-compulsory,  yet  moving  and  obtaining 
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free  consent,  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself? 
To  Himself  be  it  noted,  not  in  mere  external  sub 
mission  but  to  that  which  He  is.  The  divine 
omnipotence  is  not  that  of  Force  but  that  of  Love, 
the  love  that  He  is  as  He  has  manifested  Himself 
in  Christ.  May  not  that  love  so  come  to  every 
soul  as  shall  yet  bring  every  soul  in  humble  heart 
felt  submission  into  unity  with  the  Father  ? "  l 
It  "  may  "  but  must  it  ?  That  is  the  real  question  at 
issue,  and  Mr.  Walker's  "  may  "  does  not  give 
him  what  he  wants.  Unless  we  are  to  lower  the 
whole  status  of  man  we  must  allow  for  a  possibility 
which  to  the  end  can  refuse  to  bow  penitently  before 
God.  Man  is  great  enough  to  choose  his  own 
damnation.  To  say  that  love  must  conquer  in  the 
end  is  to  introduce  another  element  which  is  not 
love,  and  which  would  violate  the  inalienable  right 
of  human  personality.  God  has  made  man  only 
a  "  little  lower  than  the  angels  "  and  He  will  not 
unmake  him  even  to  save  him.  To  say  that  universal 
salvation  is  demanded  in  order  to  save  the  reality 
of  divine  Fatherhood  and  governance  of  the  world 
is  to  regard  only  one  element  in  the  problem.  A 
Fatherly  government  of  the  world  which  permitted 
man  to  choose  the  way  of  evil  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  love  which  strives  even  to  the  giving  of  His 
Son  for  its  redemption,  yet  sees  some  men  elect 
to  go  on  in  the  path  of  wrongdoing  against  every 
appeal  to  repentance.  Is  it  illogical  to  say  that  if 
God  has  committed  so  much  of  man's  destiny  to 
his  own  choice  as  is  evident  in  the  present  condition 
of  things,  He  has  also  committed  to  him  his  ultimate 
1  op.  dt.  p.  215. 
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destiny  ?  Indeed  any  theory  of  dogmatic  universalism 
is  based  upon  a  determinism  as  rigid  as  any  Calvinist 
has  ever  applied.  As  Prof.  Haering  says,  "  Is  this 
love  which  compels,  really  love ;  and  is  the  love 
which  is  returned,  being  unavoidable,  really  love 
in  return  ?  Are  we  not  forsaking  the  ethical  cate 
gories  and  slipping  into  those  of  necessary  action, 
though  perhaps  the  psychical  processes  are  the 
finest."  * 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  universalist  does  not  deny 
the  reality  of  sin  or  the  inevitableness  of  penalty, 
though  he  does  assert  that  penalty  is  always  remedial, 
disciplinary.  It  ought  to  be  evident  however  that 
no  punishment  is  justifiable  if  it  is  not  deserved, 
and  being  deserved  it  is  right  to  punish  on  the  basis 
of  desert  even  if  no  other  object  was  attainable.  To 
say  that  punishment  is  wholly  remedial  is  to  say 
what  is  ethically  false  and  what  our  own  experience 
denies.  Desert  is  the  basis  of  all  rational  penalty 
and  defines  the  limits  of  its  measure.  That  it  may 
and  ought  to  have  and  is  intended  to  have  a  corrective 
tendency  is  simply  to  say  that  it  is  ethically  con 
ditioned,  but  to  say  that  it  will  inevitably  have  this 
effect  is  to  go  beyond  what  the  constitution  of  man 
and  our  own  observation  warrant. 

Universalism  necessarily  assumes  a  future  con 
dition  in  which  the  appeal  of  divine  love  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  sin  have  their  effect  in 
turning  the  soul  to  God,  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  period  of  probation.  Education 
it  may  be  but  not  probation,  for  the  latter  implies 
the  possibility  of  failure  and  this  can  have  no  place 

1  The  Christian  Faith,  vol.  ii.  p.  881. 
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in  universalism.  It  is  not  "  another  chance," 
or  fuller  opportunity,  but  simply  the  continuance 
of  an  educative  process  begun  here  and  not  com 
pleted,  yet  which,  in  the  end,  must  be  successful. 
Somehow  or  other  God  will  get  us  there.  However 
wide  the  circuit  we  shall  arrive,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  ultimate  peril  in  the  spiritual  life.  That 
is  the  radical  distinction  between  this  view  and  the 
orthodox  view  or  that  of  Conditional  Immortality, 
both  of  which  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  moral 
peril  which  is  a  final  doom.  It  is  no  doubt  this 
inevitableness  of  the  process  of  restoration  which 
has  made  the  upholders  of  universalism  hesitate  to 
preach  it  as  part  of  the  Gospel,  for  it  would  be  to 
proclaim  that  in  the  moral  adventure  of  the  soul  a 
man  may  fall  far  and  fall  deep  but  he  will  reach  the 
summit  late  or  soon,  and  such  teaching  would  make 
sin  merely  a  hindrance  but  not  a  disaster.  The  fact 
indeed  that  those  who  have  most  earnestly  main 
tained  a  dogmatic  universalism  have  also  held  it  as 
an  esoteric  doctrine  is  condemnatory  of  such  a 
faith.  If  it  be  true  then  it  ought  to  be  proclaimed 
from  the  house-tops,  and  openly  substituted  for  the 
orthodox  belief.  What  we  want  is  a  preachable 
eschatology,  so  that  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  so 
far  as  revealed  to  us,  be  made  known  to  the  people. 
We  dare  not  believe  one  thing  to  be  true  and 
teach  another  which  is  its  contradiction,  or  allow 
Christ's  people  to  go  on  believing  what  we  are 
convinced  is  not  the  mind  of  God.  A  wish  or  a 
hope  that  every  child  of  man  will  somehow  and 
somewhere  yield  to  the  insistent  pleading  of  divine 
love  cannot  be  forbidden  us,  for  this  also  is  God's 
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hope  in  Christ,  and  "  no  one  certainly  is  in  a  position 
to  affirm  that  there  must  be  those  who  eternally 
remain  unsaved,"  1  but  in  the  light  of  New  Testa 
ment  teaching  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  say  that  all 
men  will  ultimately  and  inevitably  be  saved.  Dog 
matic  universalism,  and  that  means  universalism 
as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  message,  is  excluded  both 
by  Scripture  and  by  reason.  '  The  awe  of  Christ's 
words  and  the  urgency  of  all  the  appeals  of  His 
Gospel  to  man  lie  precisely  in  this  possibility  that 
a  love  so  absolute  in  its  claims,  so  patient  in  its 
endeavours,  so  boundless  in  its  resources,  may  be 
withstood  to  the  end."2  That  possibility  must 
remain  open  so  long  as  man  is  man,  and  the  awful 
nature  of  it  reveals  the  true  character  of  sin. 

1  Mackintosh,  op.  cit.  p.  211.  z  Salmond,  op.  cit.  p.  648. 


CHAPTER  XI 

POTENTIAL  IMMORTALITY 
OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED 

THE  term  Potential  Immortality  is  adopted  here 
mainly  for  two  reasons :  ( i )  to  express  more  accurately 
the  view  set  forth  in  this  volume  and  (2)  to  dissociate 
the  writer  from  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
belong  to  the  theory  of  Conditional  Immortality  as 
ordinarily  presented  by  advocates  of  that  view,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
consequences  of  the  Fall.  At  the  same  time  the 
writer  has  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  he  believes  to  be  most  in  accord  with 
Scripture  and  reason  can  quite  fairly  be  classed  as 
a  form  of  what  is  known  as  Conditionalism,  and  on 
that  ground  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject 
as  such  and  to  meet  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
opponents  of  that  theory. 

A  conditionalist  view  of  immortality  was  first 
definitely  set  forth  by  Arnobius,  a  Christian  writer 
of  the  fourth  century.  Several  early  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  such  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Athanasius  occasionally 
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made  use  of  expressions  which  deny  an  intrinsic 
immortality  of  the  soul,  though  we  do  not  think 
that  they  held  this  view  as  a  dogmatic  truth  nor 
did  they  pursue  its  logical  dogmatic  implicates. 
One  must  not  confuse  rhetorical  religious  phrase 
ology  with  deliberate  theological  definitions.  The 
words  of  Justin  Martyr  1  and  of  Irenaeus 2  clearly 
teach  that  souls  are  not  self-existent  but  are  created 
by  God  and  owe  their  continued  existence  to  Him, 
but  this  might  well  go  with  a  theory  of  eternal 
punishment  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
of  these  writers  regarded  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  as  ever  coming  to  an  end.  More  definite 
are  the  words  of  Athanasius  3  (fourth  century)  the 
great  orthodox  theologian  of  his  day.  Speaking 
of  the  wicked  he  says  :  *'  Thus  death  reigning  held 
them  fast.  For  the  transgression  of  the  command 
brought  them  back  to  their  natural  condition  ;  so 
that  even  as  when  non-existent  they  had  been  created 
so  also  they  should  undergo  destruction  of  being 
in  the  course  of  time."  Again  he  refers  to  them  as 
"  emptied  of  eternal  existence,  and  this  is  for  them 
being  dissolved,  to  remain  in  death  and  destruction." 
Similar  expressions  are  found  in  such  early  teaching 
as  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas  "  and  the  "  Didache," 
and  while  we  think  that  the  advocates  of  Conditional- 
ism  have  been  inclined  to  claim  too  much  for  it, 
yet  the  fact  that  those  early  Fathers  maintained 
so  firmly  the  truth  that  the  soul  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  at  every  stage  on  the  will  of  God  makes 
room  for  the  Conditionalist  view.  None  of  them 

1  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  *  Against  Heresies. 

3  On  the  Incarnation. 
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however  goes  so  far  as  Arnobius,  who  says  :  "  None 
but  Almighty  God  can  preserve  souls  nor  is  there  any 
one  besides  who  can  give  them  length  of  days,  and 
grant  to  them  a  spirit  which  can  never  die,  except 
He  who  alone  is  immortal  and  everlasting,  and 
restricted  by  no  limit  of  time  "  ;  and  again  :  "  For 
souls  are  of  a  middle  or  intermediate  quality,  as  has 
been  learned  from  Christ's  teaching,  and  they  are 
such  that  they  may  on  the  one  hand  perish  if  they 
have  not  known  God,  and  on  the  other  hand  be 
delivered  from  death  if  they  have  given  heed  to  His 
threatenings  and  professed  favours.  And  to  make 
clear  what  is  unknown,  this  is  man's  real  death,  this 
which  leaves  nothing  behind."  From  the  sixth 
century  onward  Platonic  philosophy  overwhelmed 
the  theology  of  the  Church,  and  had  no  place  for 
the  religious  conception  involved  in  Conditionalism. 
Theology  became  Roman  and  Western,  and  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  wicked  in  the  torment  of 
hell  was  vividly  proclaimed  by  the  Church  and  used 
for  political  and  financial  as  well  as  moral  ends. 
The  Reformers  accepted  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  eternal  torment,  but  finding  no  evidence  in 
Scripture  for  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  the  corrupt  use  made  of  this 
doctrine  by  the  Popes,  they  cast  it  forth  as  an  evil 
thing.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  they  kept  Rome's 
hell  and  thrust  out  Rome's  purgatory."  It  is 
only  in  modern  times,  and  after  a  prolonged  period 
of  neglect,  that  the  question  came  to  the  surface 
once  more,  and  one  can  now  say  that  with  the  wide 
spread  abandonment  of  the  orthodox  view  Con 
ditionalism,  in  some  form,  is  the  only  view  which 
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does  adequate  justice  to  reason  and  revelation  if  the 
Church  is  to  have  any  doctrine  at  all  on  final  destiny. 
The  best  known  advocates  of  Conditionalism  are 
Edward  White  (England),  W.  R.  Huntingdon 
(America),  Edward  Petavel  (Switzerland),  and 
Richard  Rothe  (Germany).  It  has  gained  support 
from  Archbishop  Whately,  Sir  George  Stokes,  and 
Dr.  Dale  of  Birmingham,  and  more  recently  in  an 
able  treatise  by  W.  D.  M'Laren,  while  theologians 
of  the  high  standing  of  Kirn  of  Leipzic  and  Haering 
of  Tubingen  have  given  the  weight  of  their  support 
to  the  same  view.1 

It  is  necessary  now,  and  as  preliminary  to  a 
constructive  statement,  to  deal  with  what  one  may 
call  some  stock  arguments  against  Conditionalism 
in  all  its  forms. 

(i)  A  great  deal  has  been  made  both  by  Con- 
ditionalists  and  by  their  opponents  of  the  terms 
"  life  "  and  "  death  "  in  the  Bible.2  Some  Con- 
ditionalists,  especially  Edward  White,  have  taken 
up  a  position  which  has  laid  them  open  to  successful 
attack,  and  has  prejudiced  many  minds  against  the 
view  as  a  whole.  To  say  that  "  life  "  and  "  death  " 
in  the  Bible  are  merely  terms  for  existence  and  non- 
existence  is  a  position  which  cannot  be  defended. 
No  doubt  the  term  "  life  "  is  often  used  in  Scripture 

1  Among  books  on  this  subject  which  have  reached  me  during  the 
Great   War   I    note   that   Canon   Vernon    Storr    (Christianity   and 
Immortality)  and  Principal  Griffith-Jones  (Faith  and  Immortality) 
take  refuge  in  Conditionalism  in  some  form  as  the  most  probable 
solution  of  the  problem  of  human  destiny.     Other  books,  e.g.  Dr. 
Leckie's,  favour  Universalism  or  assert  that  it  is  hopeless  to  arrive 
at  any  doctrine. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  these  terms,  apart  from  any  theory,  see 
Muirhead,  The  Terms  '  Life '  and  '  Death '  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments  and  article  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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for  bodily  existence,  but  even  in  the  Old  Testament 
it  has  a  qualitative  significance  which  goes  beyond 
this,  and  in  the  New  Testament  these  terms  have 
taken  on  a  religious  and  moral  significance  which 
becomes  their  main  application.  Just  because  the 
chief  message  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  life  it  is  easier 
to  see  its  meaning,  while  "  death  "  is  presented  as 
the  contrast  of  "  life."  "  Death  "  is  all  that  the 
absence  of  "  life  "  would  mean,  and  as  "  life  "  in 
its  religious  sense  is  life  with  God,  immortality,  so 
"  death  "  is  the  deprivation  of  that  blessing,  exclusion 
from  the  presence  of  God.  Analogous  terms  are 
"  light  "  and  "  darkness."  Salvation  is  often 
described  as  transition  from  darkness  to  light  (e.g. 
Acts  xxvi.  1 8  and  frequently  in  the  Johannine 
writings),  and  in  the  world  to  come  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light  has  its  counterpart  in  "  the 
outer  darkness,"  "  the  blackness  of  darkness." 
Life  and  light  inhere  in  God,  as  belonging  to  his 
essential  nature ;  "  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself," 
and  "  He  hath  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
Himself,"  who  came  that  we  "  may  have  life  and 
may  have  it  more  abundantly."  This  life  is,  by 
virtue  of  our  faith-relation  to  Christ,  a  present 
possession,  the  "  power  of  an  endless  life  "  not 
fully  realised  till  what  is  mortal  is  swallowed  up  of 
immortality.  Death  is  the  contrast  to  all  this.  In 
the  Pauline  writings  "  death  "  retains  its  physical 
meaning,  to  which  Paul  attached  profound  import 
ance,  but  he  applies  the  term  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
the  moral  experience  of  mankind.  Here  we  have 
chiefly  to  do  with  its  punitive  significance,  e.g. 
"  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  which  while  it  has 
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regard  to  the  physical  experience  looks  further  to 
the  loss  of  life  as  "  life  in  Christ."  There  is  a 
death  which  is  not  merely  physical,  an  experience 
belonging  to  the  world  to  come,  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  determine  exactly  this  significance  of  the  term. 
It  is  surely  more  than  a  moral  condition,  and  must 
carry  some  experience  to  which  "  death  "  is  the 
fitting  application,  as  the  consequence  of  that 
moral  condition,  what  the  Book  of  Revelation 
speaks  of  as  "  the  second  death,"  the  "  death  unto 
death  "  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  is  the  ultimate  fate 
of  "them  that  are  perishing"  (2  Cor.  ii.  16). 
There  is  no  question  but  that  those  who  die  the 
death  of  the  body  exist  beyond  the  grave,  but  it 
would  be  strange  reasoning  which  confined  the 
further  meaning  of  death  to  a  moral  experience 
which  did  not  carry  in  it  an  issue  corresponding 
to  death  here  as  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  There 
is  a  way  that  "  leadeth  unto  life  "  and  a  way  that 
"leadeth  unto  destruction"  (Matt.  vii.  13-14). 
It  may  be  that  St.  Paul  in  avoiding  the  Gehenna 
symbol  sought  "  to  substitute  for  it  terms  which 
were  in  themselves  of  doubtful  meaning  and  which 
he  never  sought  to  define,"  J  but  it  is  also  true  that 
"  of  St.  Paul,  even  more  certainly  than  of  the 
Fourth  Evangelist,  it  must  be  said  that  his  sayings 
will  often  bear  the  Conditionalist  interpretation."  2 

Edward  White  and  others  have  burdened  their 
view  with  the  assertion  that  man  though  created 
with  the  gift  of  immortality  lost  this  at  the  Fall  and 
so  became  reduced  to  the  mortality  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  possessing  no  measure  of  immortality  until 

1  Leckie,  Final  Destiny,  p.  173.  2  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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regained  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  assertion  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  Conditionalists  of  the  present 
day,  and  if  it  were  true,  as  Salmond  says,  that  "  the 
restriction  of  the  terms  '  life  '  and  '  death  '  to 
mere  existence  and  non-existence  is  the  stronghold 
of  the  dogma  of  Conditional  Immortality  "  he  would 
be  warranted  in  adding  that  "  it  is  the  weakest  of  all 
defences."  l  That  this  view  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  the  theory  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  Rothe, 
and  from  the  fact  that  Conditionalism  can  be  held 
in  harmony  with  the  full  scriptural  significance  of 
these  terms  as  Salmond  himself  interprets  them. 
To  say  that  Conditionalism  is  bound  up  with  the 
view  that  "  spiritual  coincides  with  physical  extinc 
tion  "  or  that  "  unbelievers  perish  at  death,"2  even 
if  some  Conditionalists  have  gone  thus  far,  is  to 
condemn  a  doctrine  from  its  extremists. 

(2)  It  is  alleged  that  such  a  phrase  as  "  eternal 
punishment "  (Matt.  xxv.  46)  is  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  any  form  of  Conditionalism.  But  a 
punishment  which  in  the  end  involves  the  dissolution 
of  personality  is  a  punishment  of  so  intensive  a 
quality  that  it  would  in  truth  be  an  eternal  punish 
ment,  what  Paul  terms  "  eternal  destruction  " 
(oXeOpov  aitaviov)  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
(2  Thes.  i  9).  Eternal  punishment  is  not  necessarily 
everlasting  torment.  The  meaning  of  the  word  aiwvio? 
has  already  been  discussed,3  and  you  cannot  build  so 
tremendous  a  dogma  as  everlasting  torment  upon  an 
adjective  which  in  the  Bible  itself  is  used  of  things 
that  have  a  limited  duration.  Mackintosh,  who 

1  Immortality,  p.  617.  *  Mackintosh,  op.  cit.  p.  227. 

8  Chap.  XI. 
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holds  that  this  phrase  is  "  irreconcilably  opposed  " 
to  Conditionalism,  yet  asserts  that  "  on  the  general 
question  whether  the  penalty  of  sin  without  excuse 
and  without  change  will  be  unending  we  must 
take  an  attitude  of  complete  agnosticism  "  and  goes 
on  to  say,  "  I  do  not  myself  feel  that  teaching  in 
harmony  with  the  New  Testament  will  insist  on  more 
than  this,  that  something  morally  dread  and  dire, 
not  to  be  bodied  forth  in  earthly  speech,  awaits  those 
who  deliberately  reject  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 1 
If  this  be  so,  then  it  at  least  leaves  room  for  the 
Conditionalist  view  which  meets  Dr.  Mackintosh's 
own  statement  of  "  something  morally  dread  and 
dire "  for  those  who  "  sin  without  excuse  and 
without  change  "  and  who  deliberately  reject  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  It  has  been  charged  against  Conditionalism 
that  it  makes  light  of  or  altogether  abolishes  future 
penalty  for  sin.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  theory  as  expounded  by  men 
like  Rothe,  or  by  such  a  writer  as  R.  W.  Dale, 
could  bring  against  it  so  unjust  an  accusation, 
and  one  recognises  the  fair-mindedness  of  Mac 
kintosh  who,  while  rejecting  the  theory  as  a  whole, 
yet  says,  "  Nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  varied 
forms  assumed  by  Conditionalism  can  have  prompted 
the  charge  that  as  a  doctrine  it  abolishes  future 
penalty  for  sin."2  That  it  does  not  do  so  may 
create  for  it  other  problems,  but  at  least  it  speaks 
with  solemn  emphasis  of  the  reality  of  sin,  of  the 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  228. 

*Op.  cit.  p.  221.     Leckie   is   in   agreement   with   Mackintosh    on 
this  point. 
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certainty  of  judgment,  and  of  the  awful  penalty  of 
persistent  and  deliberate  rejection  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Indeed  it  is  becoming  evident  that  Con- 
ditionalism  will  prove  to  be  the  only  theory  which 
has  the  courage  to  utter  the  solemn  biblical  warnings 
against  neglect  of  "  so  great  salvation."  As  Leckie 
says,1  "  it  is  able  to  attach  a  clear  and  definite  meaning 
to  the  warnings  of  conscience  and  of  revelation, 
and  to  press  home  upon  the  minds  of  men  the 
solemnity  of  the  moral  choice  and  the  immeasurable 
nature  of  the  penalty  that  follows  on  the  great 
refusal."  Universalism  is  unquestionably  weak  at 
this  point,  and  orthodoxy  professes  to  believe  in  a 
hell  which  it  no  longer  dares  to  preach. 

(4)  A  further  criticism  of  Conditionalism  is  that 
it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man.  In  the  words 
of  Salmond,2  "  the  doctrine  in  question  takes  his 
royalty  from  man  and  reduces  him  to  a  creature  whose 
affinities  are  with  the  brutes,  the  heir  of  a  constitution 
by  original  make  or  present  condition  as  perishable 
as  theirs,"  or  in  the  words  of  J.  G.  Greenough, 
"  a  doctrine  which  insults,  degrades,  and  vilifies 
the  great  mass  of  men."  3  Such  strong  language 
defeats  its  purpose,  for  it  is  palpably  unjust.  There 
have  been  foolish  and  exaggerated  statements  made 
from  the  side  of  Conditionalism  but  these  could  be 
more  than  paralleled  from  the  side  of  orthodoxy  ; 
but  recognising  the  unfairness  of  this  method  of  de 
bate  we  have  deliberately  refrained  from  resort  to  it 
and  confined  ourselves  to  official  statements  regarding 
the  traditional  view.  In  contrast  to  what  Salmond 

1  World  to  come,  p.  242.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  612. 

3  Doctrine  oj  the  Last  Things,  p.  198. 
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thinks  is  involved  in  Conditionalism,  he  asserts  that 
'  The  Bible  proceeds  from  first  to  last  upon  the 
view  that  man,  the  creature  of  God,  is  the  finite 
copy  of  His  Maker's  nature,  different  in  origin 
and  in  destination  from  the  beasts  put  under  his 
dominion,  made  like  God  and  for  fellowship  with 
Him,  the  bearer  of  a  free  personal  life,  and  meant 
to  live." l  Unless  the  author  puts  an  exaggerated 
significance  into  the  phrase  "  the  finite  copy  of 
his  Maker's  nature,"  Conditionalists  of  the  modern 
school  could  accept  even  that  statement,  and  the 
present  writer  at  any  rate  has  no  quarrel  with  it, 
for  he  holds  that  man  is  other  than  the  beasts  put 
under  his  dominion,  that  he  is  made  for  incor 
ruptibility,  that  immortality  is  his  proper  and 
divinely  intended  destiny,  but,  (and  it  is  here  we 
differ  from  Salmond)  he  may  miss  his  true  destiny 
by  the  deliberate  act  of  his  own  will.  This  is  the 
view  of  man's  nature  held  by  Rothe,  Petavel,  and 
Dale,  as  well  as  by  the  present  writer,  and  it  does 
not  warrant  the  language  made  use  of  by  opponents 
of  Conditionalism.  We  might  ask  the  advocates 
of  the  traditional  view  whether  they  think  that  man's 
"  dignity,"  his  "  royalty  "  as  one  writer  calls  it,  is 
conserved  by  endless  and  hopeless  torment  in  hell. 
That  is  a  basis  for  man's  dignity  as  incongruous  as 
it  is  ghastly.  The  difference  between  a  being  of 
potential  immortality,  i.e.  in  whom  the  potency  of 
immortality  dwells  (whether  realised  finally  or  not), 
and  a  being  of  inherent  metaphysical  quality  for 
endlessness,  cannot  be  made  a  question  of  "  dignity ;" 
on  such  grounds  no  just  charge  can  be  made 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  611. 
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of  "  insulting  and   degrading   the   great   mass    of 
men." 

An  objection  on  somewhat  similar  lines  but 
more  respectfully  stated  is  advanced  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Leckie  in  his  recent  volume  on  eschatology.1  He 
urges  that  Conditionalism  "  implicitly  denies  the 
organic  unity  of  the  human  race,"  but  the  force 
of  the  objection  lies  in  the  assumption  that  organic 
unity  involves  a  certain  attribute.  If  immortality 
be  "an  essential  attribute  of  our  human  nature," 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,  but  that  is  the 
question  in  dispute,  and  Leckie's  statement  takes 
it  out  of  the  region  of  the  religious  and  into  the 
metaphysical.  That  aspect  of  the  question  is 
dealt  with  later.  Meantime  we  would  point  out 
in  reply  to  Leckie  that  unless  the  destiny  of  every 
individual  is  necessarily  the  same  the  organic  unity 
would  be  equally  violated,  for  if  one  part  of  the 
race  is  passing  on  to  immortal  bliss  and  the  other 
to  everlasting  woe,  the  one  to  ever  higher  attainment 
and  the  other  to  ever  deeper  degradation,  the  unity 
of  the  race  is  not  preserved,  for  so  decisive  a  separa 
tion  must  have  a  radical  ground  as  its  basis.  Dr. 
Leckie's  objection  may  have  force  as  coming  from 
one  who  believes  in  universal  salvation  as  the 
inevitable  destiny  of  every  member  of  the  race, 
but  otherwise  it  loses  point.  According  to  the 
Conditionalist  view  the  essential  unity  of  the  race, 
that  which  separates  it  from  the  lower  creation,  lies 
in  the  potentiality  and  capacity  for  immortality, 
and  in  that  respect  the  race  is  an  organic  unity,  but 
it  does  not  follow,  though  we  believe  the  race 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  241 
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as  a  whole  will  rise  to  its  true  and  final  destiny  of 
immortal  life  with  God,  that  every  individual  member 
will  and  must  attain  this  end.  If  it  were  asserted 
that  some  individuals  were  by  nature  immortal  and 
others  "  evanescent  and  mortal  "  this  would  indeed 
constitute  "  two  classes  so  distinct  as  to  belong  to 
different  orders  of  being,"  but  this  is  what  no 
Conditionalist  has  ever  maintained.  All  that  we 
say  is  that  they  are  alike  in  potentiality  though  not 
in  attainment.  To  give  weight  to  his  objection 
Leckie  is  even  tempted  to  minimise  the  value  of 
righteousness  and  faith,  for  in  this  connection  he 
adds,  "  Men  must  rate  very  highly  the  value  of 
human  righteousness  and  faith  if  they  suppose  that 
these  things  are  able  to  constitute  a  distinct  and 
transcendent  race  of  beings."  Can  we  value  these 
things  too  highly  when  faith  is  faith  in  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  righteous 
ness  ?  Are  these  not  the  only  abiding  values  ? 
'  The  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof  :  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever  " 
(i  John  ii.  17).  What  of  those  who  do  not  the  will 
of  God,  will  they  also  "  abide  forever  "  ?  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Apostle  came  under  the  sweep  of 
Dr.  Leckie's  somewhat  scornful  impatience  with 
those  who  make  so  much  of  "  human  righteousness 
and  faith  "  and  "  moral  superiority." 

An  important  variant  of  the  same  objection  is 
advanced  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh1  who  states  it  in 
a  form  which  we  recognise  as  carrying  more  weight, 
for  he  bases  it  upon  the  essentially  moral  relation 
which  man  as  such  has  to  God,  and  holds  that  the 

1  Op,  cit.  p.  223  f. 


nature  of  this  relation  has  an  element  of  permanency. 
This  seems  to  us  the  only  form  of  the  objection 
which  the  Conditionalist  has  seriously  to  reckon 
with,  for  it  takes  him  upon  his  own  ground.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  man  "  is  moral  by  constitution  " 
and  it  is  agreed  that  he  is  "  therefore  intrinsically 
a  member,  good  or  bad,  of  the  abiding  moral  order 
which  has  God  for  its  abiding  centre."  We 
agree  with  the  author  that  so  long  as  moral  relations 
are  possible  between  man  and  God  it  is  incon 
ceivable  that  man  should  not  exist.  As  a  member  of 
a  moral  order  he  lives  within  that  moral  order  and 
has  in  him  the  measure  of  immortality  belonging  to 
that  order,  and  this  irrespective  of  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  in  complete  harmony  with  it.  So  long  as 
the  individual  is  capable  of  relating  himself  to  that 
moral  order  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  will 
endure,  for  in  such  capacity  there  must  always 
exist  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  right  relation 
ship.  But  the  effects  of  persistent  evil  are  to  destroy 
in  the  individual  the  possibility  of  any  sense  of  moral 
order  ;  he  thus  drifts  out  of  relation  to  it,  and 
in  becoming  wholly  demoralised  he  loses  the 
immortality  attaching  to  the  moral  order,  literally 
loses  himself  as  a  person.  To  be  related  at  all  to  the 
moral  order  is  to  be  related  to  God,  for  moral 
relationship  is  always  ultimately  a  personal  relation 
ship,  but,  and  this  is  important,  such  relationship 
can  only  exist  wherd  and  so  long  as  moral  dis 
tinctions  are  recognisable.  The  question  finally 
reduces  itself  to  whether  a  finite  person,  in  this 
connection  a  human  being,  can  by  deliberate  change 
less  persistence  in  evil,  which  calls  good  evil  and 
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evil  good,  become  so  wholly  evil  that  he  ceases  to  be 
a  person.  Is  that  one  and  the  main  effect  of  such 
conduct  ?  If  so,  then  he  "  passes  out,"  for  he  has 
ceased  to  be  "  a  person  conscious,  moral,  and 
responsible,"  so  that  it  is  literally  true  that  "  sin 
when  it  is  full-grown  bringeth  forth  death  "  (James 
i.  15),  that  "  second  death  "  from  which  there  is  no 
recovery.1  As  Canon  Streeter  has  said,  "  the  soul 
is  immortal  till  it  has  forfeited  its  boon  by  an  extreme 
of  wilful  sin,  for  more  and  more  we  see  that  it  is 
goodness  which  is  essentially  immortal  and  there 
is  no  serious  philosophical  difficulty  in  believing 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  completely  bad  personality."2 
It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Mackintosh's  argument, 
pushed  to  its  conclusion,  involves  either  that  the 
individual  soul  can  never  at  any  stage  become 
wholly  bad,  or  else  that  evil  is  itself  (and  not  merely 
relatively)  a  positive  quality  with  an  element  of 
eternity  in  it.  Salmond  holds,  in  harmony  with 
the  orthodox  school  to  which  he  professedly  belongs, 
that  "  The  future  will  be  an  existence  in  which  we 
shall  go  on  and  grow  either  in  knowledge,  love  and 
power  of  service,  or  in  their  opposites;"3  and  if 
so  the  unrepentant  must  ultimately  arrive  at  that 
stage  when  they  become  incapable  of  choosing  good 
because  they  are  incapable  of  recognising  it.  They 
have  lost  ethical  existence.  The  other  view,  that 
evil  is  itself  a  positive  quality  possessing  immortality 
has  against  it  the  weight  of  philosophical  thought 
from  Augustine  downwards.  Probably  Mackintosh 

1  Leckie's  answer  to  this  (op.  cit.  p.  246)  may  be  clever  dialectic, 
but  is  no  more. 

2  Immortality,  p.  217  (note).  3  Op.  cit.  p.  672. 
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would  deny  that  man  can  ever  arrive  at  the  stage 
when  he  would  lose  ethical  existence,  and  if  this  be 
so  universalism  is  the  only  conclusion  which  reason 
and  religion  could  accept.  Whether  any  men,  or 
how  many,  will  reach  the  climax  of  that  second 
death  no  man  can  say.  All  that  the  Conditionalist 
does  say  is  that  this  is  what  sin  persisted  in  ultimately 
makes  of  the  individual ;  "  knowing  therefore  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  we  persuade  men  "  (2  Cor.  v.  1 1). 
When  Dr.  Mackintosh  in  this  same  connection  puts 
before  us  the  alternative  "  the  dilemma  from  which 
there  is  no  escaping  "  that  "  either  man  is  made  for 
immortality  "  or  "  he  is  not  made  for  immortality  " 
we  answer  that  the  whole  basis  of  our  argument 
is  that  man  is  made  for  immortality,1  but,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand  the  trend  of  Scripture  teach 
ing,  he  may  miss  that  divinely  appointed  destiny.  So 
also  we  believe  that  man  is  made  for  communion 
with  God,  but  only  the  Universalist  is  prepared  to 
say  that  he  will  inevitably  attain  it.  If  he  can  miss 
the  one  may  he  not  miss  the  other?  for  God  "does  not 
wish  that  any  should  perish  but  that  all  should  come 
to  repentance  "  (2  Peter  iii.  9),  yet,  says  the  same 
writer,  there  are  some  who  repent  not  and  are  kept 
under  punishment  to  the  day  of  doom  (ii.  9).  Our 
position  could  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Mackintosh  himself,  "  The  specific  kind  of  im 
mortality  of  which  spirit-possessed  life  is  an  earnest, 
— this  is  dependent  on  a  certain  attitude  to  God,  and 
our  sense  of  it  wavers  with  the  intensity  of  our 

1  If  Dr.  Mackintosh's  criticism  is  here  pointed  at  those  who  allege 
that  spiritual  coincides  with  physical  death,  we  are  at  one  with  him 
in  condemnation  of  this  extreme  form  of  Conditionalism. 
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religious  life.  Hence  immortality,  in  the  character 
istically  Christian  meaning  of  the  wordy  may  be  truly 
described  as  conditional.  No  one  can  have  it 
who  is  not  united  to  Jesus  by  faith." x  What  we 
are  seeking  to  learn  is  just  what  immortality  is 
in  the  characteristically  Christian  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  any  meaning  which  is  not  Christian  is 
what  Dahle  calls  "  an  empty  abstract  immortality," 
and  of  no  interest  to  us.  (5)  It  has  been  urged  (e.g. 
by  Salmond)  that  if  the  impenitent  may  at  any  time 
in  the  future  cease  to  exist,  "  Why  should  they  not 
sink  at  once  into  death,  into  the  nothingness  which 
is  their  proper  destiny  "  ?  We  answer  that  in  the 
view  set  forth  in  these  pages  immortality  and  not 
death  is  man's  "  proper  destiny."  We  grant  that 
if  there  be  no  opportunity  and  no  hope  for  man  if  he 
has  passed  to  the  other  side  of  death  without  any 
definite  turning  to  God,  then  the  mercy  of  God 
would  be  shown  by  that  man's  extinction  at  the 
moment  of  death.  The  criticism  however  has  no 
point  against  the  view  that  the  possibility  of  salvation 
is  not  exhausted  on  this  side  for  every  individual 
who  has  not  yet  made  peace  with  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  unrepentant  man,  not  wholly  evil, 
subsists  after  death,  not  in  order  that  he  may  be 
punished  without  hope  of  amendment  (which  is 
the  orthodox  view),  but  because  the  measure  of 
good  which  is  in  him  may  yet  respond  to  the  love 
and  grace  of  God.  It  is  because  of  this  measure 
of  good  that  he  exists  beyond  death. 

If  the  above  charge  fails  it  is  turned  the  other  way, 
and  we  are  told  that  Conditionalism  in  any  form 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  219.     Italics  are  the  author's. 
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implies  "an  act  of  divine  despair  "  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  hopelessly  impenitent.  Such  an  assertion 
comes  strangely  from  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
that  God  maintains  the  soul  in  everlasting  existence, 
with  no  possibility  of  reformation,  merely  in  order 
that  it  may  endure  everlasting  punishment  ?  Why, 
one  may  ask,  is  it  more  "  an  act  of  despair  "  to 
allow  the  finally  impenitent  to  cease  to  exist  than 
to  go  on  everlastingly  punishing  the  same  individual, 
with  no  hope  of  his  betterment  ?  The  charge, 
if  it  were  valid  at  all,  would  be  more  applicable  to 
the  traditional  view.  Conditionalism  would  be 
more  accurately  described  as  an  act  of  judgment 
mingled  with  mercy,  and  therefore  more  consonant 
with  the  character  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

INTRINSIC  IMMORTALITY 

(6)  There  is  one  assertion  made  by  the  opponents 
of  Conditionalism  which  if  it  could  be  maintained 
would  be  fatal  to  the  theory  as  a  whole,  and  there 
fore  it  merits  special  attention.  It  is  held  that  the 
soul  is  by  its  own  constitution  inherently  immortal, 
and  must  therefore  endure  for  ever  in  weal  or  in  woe. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  survival  after  death,  which 
Scripture  clearly  teaches  and  which  man  feels  and 
has  in  every  age  felt  to  be  true,  for  he  has  in  himself 
"  Intimations  of  Immortality."  But  does  his 
survival  beyond  the  dissolution  of  his  physical  body 
necessarily  carry  with  it  survival  for  ever  under  all 
circumstances  ?  If  the  nature  of  the  soul  be  such 
that  man  must  survive  under  any  and  every  condition 
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then  the  alternatives  are  endless  punishment  for  the 
wicked  or  dogmatic  universalism. 

It  is  said  that  the  human  yearning  for  immortality 
is  so  widespread  and  persistent  that  it  is  evidence 
in  the  spirit  of  man  of  his  own  inherent  immortality. 
That  is  not  a  logical  inference.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  the  yearning  is  there  and  is  proof  of  the  fact  that 
man  recognises  himself  as  belonging  to  a  spiritual 
order,  and  we  believe  that  God  has  not  implanted 
that  yearning  without  purposing  to  satisfy  it.  Man 
is  made  for  immortality,  that  is  his  true  destiny, 
and  so  far  as  God  is  concerned  it  will  not  be  dis 
appointed.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  man, 
through  his  own  fault,  may  not  miss  the  way,  and 
missing  it  reach  an  end  other  than  the  divine 
purpose  imprinted  on  his  own  nature.  Man  has 
in  him  a  moral  sense,  a  deep  consciousness  of  belong 
ing  to  a  moral  order,  and  yet  he  can  violate  it  and 
reach  a  condition  where  evil  is  good  and  good  evil, 
i.e.  he  loses  the  capacity  for  ethical  distinctions. 
The  human  yearning  for  immortality  can  be  fully 
recognised  as  the  witness  within  man  himself  of 
what  God  meant  and  means  him  to  be  along  the 
pathway  of  moral  good,  but  it  can  be  no  evidence  of 
assured  attainment. 

So  also  to  say  that  what  is  once  existent  can  never 
perish  is  irrelevant  where  it  is  not  false.  The  body 
was  once  existent  and  yet,  as  a  body,  it  can  cease 
to  be.  Why,  on  merely  rational  grounds,  is  it 
absurd  to  say  that  man  as  a  self-conscious  personality 
may  cease  to  exist  ?  The  elements  constituting 
the  body  have  not  ceased  to  exist  and  may  for  all  we 
jcnow  be  indestructible,  but  the  body  itself  has 
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perished  as  every  complex  organism  can  perish. 
Personality  too  is  highly  complex  and  there  is  no 
logical  reason  against  the  possibility  of  its  dissolution. 
If  consciousness  (or  self-consciousness)  has,  as 
Kant  points  out,  degrees  which  vary,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  this  may  be  lowered  to  the  point  of 
extinction,  and  if  such  a  fate  is  to  be  avoided  the 
power  to  avoid  it  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  the  soul 
but  in  its  ethical  relation  to  God,  the  source  of  all 
life.  When  some  go  on  to  refer  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul  as  "  simple  and  not  complex  "  and  therefore 
incapable  of  perishing,  they  speak  of  what  neither 
we  nor  they  know  anything  about.  All  that  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  is  man,  a  complex  personality, 
conscious,  moral,  and  responsible,  and  therefore 
related  to  God  in  a  way  unlike  anything  else  in  this 
world,  but  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why  the 
existing  form  of.  a  thing  or  being,  at  any  rate  of  a 
being  who  is  finite  and  dependent,  must  abide 
permanently  as  a  distinct  entity. 

Again  it  is  urged  that  the  soul  which  can  survive 
the  shock  of  death  proclaims  its  own  immortality. 
Manifestly  it  does  no  such  thing.  It  proclaims 
that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  body  of  flesh 
for  its  existence  and  that  it  can  survive  the  experi 
ence  of  physical  dissolution,  that  and  no  more.  So 
far  as  the  logic  of  the  facts  is  concerned  one  might  as 
well  say  that  the  butterfly  immortal  enough  to  live 
through  the  chrysalis  stage  is  immortal  enough  to 
live  for  ever.  Is  it  likely  that  the  mere  fact  of 
physical  death  can  have  such  an  effect  upon  the 
nature  of  spirit  that  conquest  in  this  respect  is 
victory  for  ever  ?  That  would  be  to  give  quite  an 
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exaggerated  importance  to  the  fleshly  body  in  its 
relation  to  the  soul.  Rather 

"The  Mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remains." 

The  determining  factors  for  the  soul  are  not  physical 
but  moral,  and  the  constitution  of  the  soul  is  not 
affected  by  a  physical  fact  even  as  part  of  its  own 
experience,  though  that  experience  may  re-act  morally 
upon  the  soul.  In  other  words,  the  break  up  of  the 
physical  body  cannot  affect  the  spirit  of  man  directly. 
All  that  it  can  do  is  to  free  the  spirit  for  entrance 
upon  new  conditions  which  may  be  advantageous 
or  the  reverse. 

The  weakness  of  the  argument  for  immortality 
based  upon  ontological  grounds,  and  independent  of 
moral  basis,  is  being  recognised,  and  what  was  once 
a  main  line  of  defence  is  being  abandoned  by 
many  opponents  of  Conditionalism.  An  ontological 
immortality  without  moral  quality  is  not  a  biblical 
idea  at  all,  and  owes  more  to  Plato 1  than  to  Jesus. 
As  Prof.  John  Laidlaw  says,  "  More  cautious 
Christians  have  preferred  to  rest  the  doctrine  of 
survival  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the 
affirmations  of  Scripture,  without  insisting  upon  the 
soul's  natural  immortality,"  and  again,  "  The  Bible 
does  not  affirm  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  any 
abstract  or  general  form.  Much  less  does  it 
define  the  constitution  of  the  soul  as  involving 
its  necessary  indestructibility." 2  Dr.  H.  R.  Mac 
kintosh  is  in  essential  agreement  with  his  predecessor 
in  the  professoriate,  for  he  says  :  '  Those  who 
believe  all  men  shall  live  forever  do  believe  this, 

1  E.g.  in  the  Phaedo.  *  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man,  Lect.  VI. 
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not  in  view  of  the  empirical  constitution  of  human 
nature,  or  as  a  consequence  of  its  evolutionary 
ascent,  but  in  view  of  God,  to  whom  man  has 
essential  relations," x  and  acknowledges  that  "  Con- 
ditionalism  has  done  a  genuine  service  by  unrelenting 
antagonism  to  the  idea  of  natural  immortality  in 
its  traditional  form."  This  alters  the  basis  of 
immortality  from  the  ontological  to  the  ethical  and 
religious,  and  makes  man's  continued  existence 
dependent  upon  his  relation  to  God,  which  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  Conditionalism.  The  other 
view  is  "  a  curious  example  of  an  opinion  destitute 
of  any  foundation  in  the  Bible  and  in  some  measure 
contradicting  it,  derived  from  Greek  philosophy, 
yet  firmly  held  by  large  numbers  of  educated  and 
intelligent  Christians  and  Christian  teachers  and 
writers,  on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  taught 
in  the  Bible." 2 

Probably  few  if  any  theists  would  deny  that  if 
God  -willed  that  those  who  die  unrepentant  shall 
continue  to  exist  for  ever  and  remain  in  everlasting 
torment  then  it  must  be  so,  and  we  should  need  to 
adjust  our  minds  as  best  we  could  to  this  view  of  the 
divine  character,  but  let  those  who  hold  this  view 
frankly  face  the  problems  they  thereby  raise.  They 
are  problems  which  drive  some  of  the  ablest  men  of 
that  school  into  "  a  complete  agnosticism  "  on  this 
whole  subject  of  judgment,  and  this  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  it  even 
though  they  have  nothing  else  to  offer.  It  is  at 
least  an  acknowledgment  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  220. 

*  Dr.  Agar  Beet  in  The  Last  Things,  p.  218. 
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traditional  view  so  dogmatically  asserted  in  the  past 
by  the  Church. 

The  foregoing  examination  of  some  familiar 
arguments  against  Conditionalism  is  not  put  forward 
as  exhaustive,  but  the  writer  believes  it  to  include 
the  main  objections,  and  along  with  the  consideration 
of  the  trend  of  Scripture  teaching  in  the  next 
chapter,  at  least  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  con 
structive  statement. 


CHAPTER  XII 

POTENTIAL  IMMORTALITY 

THE  STANDPOINT  OF  SCRIPTURE 

THE  objections  dealt  with  in  the  previous  chapter 
are  of  a  general  kind,  and  it  is  recognised  that  any 
doctrine  of  future  destiny  which  claims  acceptance 
from  Christian  faith  must  show  that  it  is  not  out  of 
harmony  with  the  main  line  of  Biblical  teaching. 
That  is  a  test  which  the  present  writer  would  be  the 
last  to  dispute.  For  him  the  Bible  is  the  divine 
revelation  of  God,  and  "  the  supreme  Judge  by 
which  all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  deter 
mined  .  .  .  can  be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scriptures." l  It  is  necessary 
however  to  point  out  that  this  test  is  not  adequately 
met  by  quoting  isolated  texts  of  Scripture,  torn  from 
their  context,  and  interpreted  without  regard  to 
historical  conditions.  In  connection  with  the  special 
subject  before  us  it  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  those  aspects  of  Christian  faith  which  belong 
to  salvation  receive  in  the  New  Testament"  more 
complete  elucidation  than  what  are  relatively  sub 
ordinate  questions.  The  Bible  regards  all  questions 

1  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  i.  10. 
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from  the  religious  rather  than  the  theological 
standpoint,  and  therefore  such  aspects  of  the  faith 
as  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Incarnation,  and  the 
Atoning  Work  of  Christ  are  expressed  in  fuller 
measure  because  they  were  more  in  the  Christian 
consciousness.  So  too  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
early  Church  gave  a  larger  place  to  the  Parousia  than 
it  has  ever  secured  in  theology,  and  that  place 
affected  the  importance  attached  to  questions  of 
Final  Destiny.  This  to  some  extent  accounts  for 
a  certain  indefiniteness  in  the  New  Testament  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  Final  Destiny,  and  the  task  is  laid 
upon  theological  science  to  make  clear  the  principles 
of  judgment  set  forth,  to  expound  these  so  far  as 
applied  by  the  writers,  and  to  carry  them  forward  to 
the  questions  of  our  own  day  on  the  lines  discovered 
in  the  New  Testament.  We  are  not  free,  as 
Christian  believers  to  whom  the  WTord  of  God  is 
the  general  norm  of  theology,  to  formulate  an 
eschatology  out  of  our  own  consciousness,  but 
neither  must  we  act  or  speak  as  if  the  teaching  office 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D.  Protestant  theology  has  rightly  main 
tained  that  "  principium  theologiae  est  sacra  scrip- 
tura,"  though  it  may  at  times  have  gone  astray  in 
the  application  of  this  axiom.  Not  everything  in 
Scripture  can  or  ought  to  find  a  place  in  our  theology, 
for  Scripture  is  the  record  of  a  developing  revelation 
more  or  less  imperfectly  apprehended,  and  inevitably 
mingled  with  what  Haering  calls  "  the  wider  circle.of 
human  relations  in  general  "  popular  ideas  belonging 
to  the  age  and  the  stage  of  civilization  at  which  the 
revelation  was  given.  We  have  thus  at  times  a 
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disparity  between  the  idea  and  its  dress,  making 
the  task  of  theology  less  simple  than  it  appeared 
to  our  fathers.  That  does  not  mean  that  any  part 
of  the  Bible  can  be  ignored  in  formulating  our 
theology,  for  it  requires  the  whole  to  make  the  part 
intelligible,  but  all  must  be  in  subjection  to  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  world  because  He  is  "  the 
very  image  "  of  the  invisible  God.  What  we  see 
God  to  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  God  is  ;  and  never 
here  nor  hereafter  shall  we  find  God  to  be  other 
than  He  is  revealed  in  Jesus.  This  is  the  root 
principle  of  the  present  writer's  faith  and  theology. 
If  this  be  not  true  all  religion  is  guess  work,  and 
faith  itself  is  a  mere  probability  deprived  of  the  glad 
assurance  of  apostolic  experience.  In  the  light 
of  Jesus  Christ  we  read  the  hand-writing  of  God 
in  revelation,  in  history,  and  in  individual  experience; 
and  in  the  far  reaching  beams  of  that  light  we 
reverently  look  into  the  future,  conscious  however 
that  the  eye  of  faith  is  in  us  but  an  imperfect  instru 
ment  of  vision. 

The  mere  indiscriminate  heaping  together  of 
texts,  which  was  largely  the  method  of  the  older 
theology  and  still  operates  among  certain  sections  of 
the  Church,  worked  much  theological  mischief, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  eschatology.  "  Proof- 
texts  "  are  a  legitimate  and  necessary  use  of  biblical 
material  in  theological  statement,  e.g.  when  we 
exhibit  the  theology  of  Ezekiel  or  of  Paul  by  quoting 
from  the  writers  themselves;  but  it  is  an  illegitimate 
use  of  the  method  to  place  texts  from,  say,  Judges  and 
John  side  by  side  as  of  equal  theological  value, 
still  worse  to  quote  texts  which  have  no  actual  relation 
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to  the  subject  in  hand.  A  striking  example  of  this 
is  the  oft  misapplied  saying  (Eccles.  xi.  3),  "  in  the 
place  where  the  tree  falleth  there  shall  it  lie,"  which 
has  absolutely  no  reference  whatever  to  the  future 
destiny  of  mankind,  as  any  one  can  see  by  reading  the 
context.  Theology  is  not  a  catena  of  Scripture 
texts  but  a  scientifically  formulated  statement  regard 
ing  God  and  His  relation  to  man  and  to  the  world. 
The  guiding  knowledge  of  that  relation  is  given 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments,  and  shines  for  us  in  clearest  light  in  what 
God  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  "  in  whom  He  was  recon 
ciling  the  world  unto  Himself."  Discussions  of 
future  destiny  must  take  account  of  the  revelation 
as  a  whole,  guided  by  the  sign-posts  set  up  here  and 
there  in  Gospels  and  Epistles.  In  this  region 
especially,  rigid  dogmatism  is  forbidden,  but  we  do 
not  think  that  we  are  left  to  "an  almost  complete 
agnosticism."  We  believe,  without  setting  up  any 
claim  to  infallibility  of  interpretation,  that  there 
are  grounds  in  revelation  and  reason  for  adopting 
a  definite  line  of  teaching,  and  where  we  believe  we 
see  truth  it  is  our  duty  to  state  it,  humbly  and 
reverently  waiting  for  that  time  when  we  shall  know 
as  we  are  known. 

In  the  early  chapters  of  this  volume  it  was  pointed 
out  that  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Semitic 
or  Amorite  eschatology  which  Israel  inherited  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  to  which  the  popular  mind 
clung  tenaciously,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Yahwistic  faith  which  reacted  from  it  without  how 
ever  arriving  at  a  definite  eschatology  of  its  own. 
The  supreme  message  of  Israel  was  its  doctrine  of 
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God,  but  not  till  that  doctrine  had  reached  a  fairly 
high  level  was  a  purely  Israelitish  eschatology 
possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  really  never 
attained,  and  terms  had  eventually  to  be  made  with 
the  older  eschatology  in  form  if  not  in  content.  But 
being  based  upon  a  spiritual  and  highly  ethical  doc 
trine  of  God  its  joy  and  blessing  was  communion  with 
God.  Death  threatened  an  end  to  that  experience, 
"  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee  ;  in 
Sheol  who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  "  (Psalm  vi.  5). 
Faith  in  God  however  was  too  strong  to  accept 
such  a  disastrous  fate,  "  God  will  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  power  of  Sheol,  for  He  shall  receive  me  " 
(Psalm  xl.  1 5).  That  hope  was  based  upon  a  relation 
to  God  which  was  ethically  conditioned,  and  could 
not  belong  to  those  who  despised  and  opposed  God. 
Not  that  the  Old  Testament  had  arrived  at  any  idea 
of  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  It  left  them  in  Sheol, 
"  the  flock  of  Sheol  "  with  "  death  as  their  shepherd  " 
(Psalm  xlix.  14),  while  the  righteous  had  the  Lord 
as  their  shepherd  (Psalm  xxiii.  i)  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the  Old  Testament 
has  no  conception  of  eternal  endurance  in  punish 
ment  such  as  medieval  theology  proclaimed  and 
Protestant  theology  carried  over.  This  hope  of 
a  blessed  immortality  existed  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  the  canonical  period  without  any 
doctrine  of  individual  "  resurrection."  The  only 
two  passages  which  can  fairly  claim  to  teach  an 
individual  resurrection  are  Isaiah  xxvi.  19  and 
Daniel  xii.  2-3,  and  these  are  near  the  close  of  the 
canonical  period.  The  idea  of  individual  bodily 
resurrection  for  certain  classes  of  Israelites  (and 
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only  these)  had  its  origin  not  as  an  accompani 
ment  of  immortality  but  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  upon  earth.  The 
resurrection  of  some  who  had  wickedly  opposed 
and  oppressed  the  true  Israel  (which  is  found  only 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  namely  in  Daniel)  is 
inserted  to  make  clear  the  completeness  of  the 
Messiah's  victory,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  claim  for 
"  the  essential  immortality  of  man."  With  this 
one  exception  the  Old  Testament  represents  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  in  terms  of  hopeless  disaster.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  "  cut  off,"  they  are  "like  chaff 
which  the  wind  driveth  away,"  they  are  "  dashed 
in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel,"  they  are  "  cut  down 
like  grass,"  they  "cease  to  be,"  they  are  "  like  the 
beasts  that  perish."  If  one  felt  at  liberty  to  adopt 
the  methods  of  the  older  theology  these  "  proof- 
texts  "  might  afford  ground  for  a  theory  of  annihil 
ation,  but  all  they  can  legitimately  prove  is  that  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  was  one  of  dire  doom,  cut  off 
from  association  with  men  and  communion  with 
God.  The  Old  Testament  has  nothing  to  say 
about  everlasting  torment,  for  it  knows  no  "  hell  " 
in  the  sense  of  the  Gehenna  of  the  apocalyptists  and 
of  the  first  three  Gospels  (only  once  in  Luke). 
It  cannot  be  alleged,  with  any  approach  to  truth,  that 
the  Old  Testament  teaches  eternal  punishment 
or  that  it  is  opposed  to  a  theory  of  Conditionalism. 
Its  doctrine  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of  immortality 
leaves  room  for  and  affords  encouragement  to 
the  Conditionalist  view  of  human  destiny. 

It  is  when  we  pass  to  the  apocalyptic  books,  the 
literary  link   between   Old   and   New   Testaments, 
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that  we  find  definite  ideas  of  Sheol  or  Gehenna  as 
a  place  of  punishment,1  whence  as  a  rule,  though 
not  invariably,  there  is  no  hope  of  release.  The 
expressions  used  (e.g.  in  i  Enoch  xci.  and  in  Psalms 
of  Solomon)  are  undoubtedly  strong,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  imply  eternal  punishment 
rather  than  ultimate  annihilation.  In  this  con 
nection  V.  H.  Stanton  reminds  us  that  "  In  estimat 
ing  the  Jewish  language  on  this  subject,  it  is  import 
ant  to  bear  in  mind  the  connexion  in  the  history 
of  dogma  of  the  doom  upon  the  wicked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Future  Age  with  that  of  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Zion  in  the  day  of 
her  triumph.  Expressions  which,  if  we  approached 
them  with  later  beliefs  only  in  our  minds,  might 
speak  of  eternal  torments,  will  then  seem  to  speak 
of  complete  annihilation." 2  The  finality  of  the 
doom  of  the  desperately  wicked  (but  of  these  only) 
is  portrayed  in  vivid  language,  but,  to  quote  Stanton 
again,  "  that  this  punishment  would  consist  in  ever 
lasting  torture  was  never  held  with  that  clearness  and 
consistency  among  Jews  which  it  has  assumed  among 
Christians.  No  prospect  however  was  held  out 
that  the  punishment,  for  those  who  were  consigned 
to  it  at  the  Judgment  Day,  would  be  a  temporary 
one.  The  only  question  was  whether  what  was 
expected  was  not  annihilation."  3 

It  is  however  from  the  New  Testament  standpoint 
that  opponents  of  Conditionalism  say  that  this  view 

1  See  Chap.  III. 

2  The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Messiah,  p.  334. 

3  Ibid.  p.  338. 
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is  most  open  to  criticism.  Such  critics  as  Salmond 
and  Mackintosh  claim  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  the  New  Testament,  rules  out  any 
view  of  Conditional  Immortality.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  testimony  of  Adams  Brown  and 
of  J.  H.  Leckie  which  commend  Conditionalism  as 
rinding  favour  from  New  Testament  teaching,  even 
though  they  themselves  prefer  the  Universalist  view. 
Says  Dr.  Adams  Brown,  comparing  Conditionalism 
with  the  traditional  view  :  "At  many  points  their 
criticism  of  the  older  eschatology  is  justified,  and 
the  view  which  they  propose  is  at  once  more  rational 
and  more  Biblical," 1  while  Dr.  Leckie  acknowledges 
that  "  The  strength  of  its  position  on  New  Testament 
grounds  is  considerable." 2  It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  New  Testament  writers  had-  consciously  arrived 
at  such  a  view.  All  that  we  are  prepared  to  claim 
is  that  Conditionalism  is  not  contrary  to  New 
Testament  teaching  as  a  whole  but  rather  that  it  is 
the  view  which  best  meets  the  general  principles 
set  forth  and  the  application,  so  far  as  that  is  made, 
of  these  principles,  to  the  fact  of  judgment.  Dr. 
E.  W.  Winstanley  hesitates,  on  the  data  supplied, 
to  commit  himself  definitely  to  any  view  as  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  wicked,  but  he  is  clear  enough 
up  to  a  point  when  he  says,  "  Terrible  as  is  the  loss 
depicted  by  such  terms  (destruction,  loss  of  life, 
fire,  Gehenna),  no  authentic  utterance  of  Jesus 
appears  certainly  to  presuppose  for  the  condemned 
unending  suffering  or  even  unending  persistence. 
The  expressions  seem  to  have  stood  for  a  fate  which, 

1  The  Christian  Hope,  p.  152.  a  Final  Destiny,  p.  219. 
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— whether  rapid  or  not  as  we  measure  time, — we 
should  designate  annihilation  or  extinction."  1 

We  are  told  however  that  there  are  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  which  debar  us  from  holding  a  view 
which  reconciles  so  many  difficulties,  Biblical  and 
rational. 

The  generality  of  Christian  people  do  not  recog 
nise  the  fact  that  outside  the  Book  of  Revelation 
there  is  only  one  reference  in  the  whole  Bible  to 
eternal  punishment  (Matt.  xxv.  46).  Such  phrases 
as  "  eternal  fire  "  and  "  eternal  destruction  "  are 
quite  consistent  with  the  Conditionalist  view. 
Principal  Salmond  arrives  at  a  conclusion  favourable 
to  eternal  punishment  by  eliminating  the  rival 
theories  of  Universalism  and  Conditionalism  and 
then  adds,  "  what  remains  but  to  recognise  that  the 
voice  of  Scripture  and  the  judgment  of  reason  are, 
each  within  its  own  measure  of  clearness,  on  the  side 
of  the  last  of  the  three  possible  answers  to  the  great 
question  of  the  final  issues  of  man's  life." 2  But 
it  does  not  follow  that,  even  if  you  are  able  to  prove 
that  two  men  are  rogues,  the  third  man  is  a  saint.  As 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  a/wwoy  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  previous  chapter.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  New  Testament  view  of  the  fearful  conse 
quences  of  unrepented  sin,  but  it  cannot  be  alleged 
against  Conditionalism  that  it  does  not  do  justice 
to  this  aspect  of  New  Testament  teaching.  The 
general  idea  therein  is  destruction  by  fire,  the  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  "  is  cast  into  the 
fire "  (Matt.  iii.  10),  the  wicked  are  as  "  chaff 

1  Jesus  and  the  Future,  p.  316. 

-  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  p.  66 1. 
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which  he  will  burn  up  with  unquenchable  fire  " 
(Luke  iii.  17),  at  the  end  of  the  age  the  wicked 
shall  be  "  cast  into  the  furnace  of  fire  "  (Matt.  xiii. 
50).  Terrible  as  such  similes  are  they  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  the  idea  of  everlasting 
torment  but  to  such  destruction  as  will  consume  the 
subjects  of  it,  so  that  they  will  cease  to  exist. 

Less  stress  is  laid  to-day  upon  the  eschatology 
of  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,1  but  appeal 
to  it  is  not  uncommon.  It  ought  to  be  recognised 
however  that  the  aim  of  the  parable  is  a  lesson 
regarding  the  iniquity  of  heartless  or  careless 
indifference  to  the  suffering  and  misery  of  "  the 
helpless  "  (Aaf a^oy),  and  that  the  imagery, 
manifestly  drawn  from  the  apocalyptists,  is  a  mere 
vehicle  to  convey  this  lesson.  Any  attempt  to  use 
the  parable  in  the  interests  of  an  eschatological 
theory  by  making  it  an  actual  picture  of  the  future 
abode  of  the  wicked2  would  only  land  one  in  incon 
gruities,  e.g.  the  juxtaposition  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  the  materiality  of  the  body  ("  my  tongue  "). 

Without  doubt,  the  passage  which  has  most 
influenced  Christian  eschatology  is  the  judgment 
scene  in  Matt,  xxv.,  the  important  phrase  in  which 
has  already  been  discussed.  This  passage  is  usually 
taken  as  a  picture  of  the  last  general  judgment  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  are  right  in  this  assumption. 
The  scene  is  painted  in  colours  borrowed  from  the 
apocalyptic  representations  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  with  its  reward  to  the  nations 

1  Luke  xvi.  19-31. 

*  E.g.  Tertullian  uses  this  parable  as  an  argument  for  a  material 
body  and  a  material  hell  in  the  future  world. 
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which  have  shown  kindness  to  Israel  and  its  con 
demnation  of  those  who  have  despised  or  oppressed 
Israel.  There  is  no  word  of  a  general  resurrection 
as  preliminary  to  this  judgment,  and  the  scene 
of  it  is  on  earth  when  "  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come 
in  his  glory."  The  "  Nations  "  (iravra  ra  eOvtf) 
are  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  but  the  Gentiles, 
the  nations  which  have  been  in  contact  with  Israel. 
Further,  it  is  a  judgment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  reign  on  earth,  the  preliminary  judgment 
which  was  to  introduce  the  Messianic  Kingdom,1 
and  therefore  not  a  last  judgment.  The  only 
criterion  taken  into  account  is  whether  these  nations 
have  shown  kindness  to  God's  people,  a  very  familiar 
standard  of  judgment  in  the  literature  of  the  pre 
ceding  century.  To  build  a  dogma  of  everlasting 
punishment  upon  this  passage  is  precarious,  and  to 
assume  that  it  bars  any  acceptance  of  a  view  such 
as  Conditionalism  which  is  so  consonant  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  Bible  is  utterly  unwarranted. 
The  terms  "  life "  and  "  death "  have  been 
already  considered,  and,  whatever  significance  Paul 
gave  to  Odvaros  (death)  it  had  an  application  which 
was  an  experience  of  the  world  to  come.  Death 
stands  for  "  destruction,"  "  corruption,"  "  blotted 
from  the  book  of  life,"  and  he  would  be  an  ingenious 
exegete  who  could  import  into  the  term  the  idea  of 
everlasting  existence.  If  the  "  first  "  death  means 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  the  "second  death  " 
(Rev.  iii.  5)  can  hardly  mean  the  preservation  of  the 
soul.  Apart  from  the  term  "  death  "  the  character 
istic  word  of  Paul  for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wicked 

1  Cp.  Assumption  of  Moses,  2  Baruch,  and  parts  of  4  Ezra. 
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is  "  destruction  "  (axwAem),  "  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
to  destruction  "  (Rom.  ix.  22),  "  whose  end  is 
destruction  "  (Phil.  iii.  19),  "  punished  with 
eternal  destruction  "  (o\e6pov  atwviov,  2  Thess.  i.  9), 
"  hurtful  lusts  which  drag  men  down  to  destruc 
tion  and  perdition  "  («?  o\e6pov  KOI  uTreoXeta,  i  Tim. 
vi.  9).  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  stronger 
words  than  these  to  express  the  complete  disaster 
which  overtakes  the  wicked,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  such  terms  with  eternal  continuance  of 
existence.  When  we  take  them  along  with  such  a 
saying  as  that  in  Matt.  x.  28,  "  Fear  Him  that  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna," 
it  must  be  evident  that  Conditionalism  has  much  to 
say  for  itself  on  Biblical  grounds. 

It  is  recognised  that  the  view  to  which  this  line 
of  thought  leads  implies  that  if  there  is  a  survival 
after  death  for  all  men  and  yet  not  an  everlasting 
continuance  of  existence  for  all,  it  cannot  be  con 
tended  that  the  fate  of  all  men  is  finally  determined 
at  the  moment  of  death.  The  only  justification 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  impenitent  is 
that  they  may  reform  and  that  those  who  have  not 
yet  had  a  real  opportunity  of  coming  face  to  face 
with  God  in  Christ  Jesus  may  have  that  opportunity. 
The  alternative  to  this  (whether  on  its  Conditionalist 
or  Universalist  side),  is  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
Race  is  kept  in  everlasting  existence  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  punishment,  which  is  too  ghastly  for 
belief.  Yet  when  we  come  to  the  New  Testament 
for  guidance  on  the  subject  of  future  probation 
it  must  be  said  that  very  little  light  is  afforded, 
though  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
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New  Testament  to  exclude  this  view.  The  insist 
ence  of  the  New  Testament,  as  it  must  be  still 
with  ourselves,  is  upon  the  value  of  life  here,  the 
opportunity  of  it  and  the  responsibility  for  it.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  urgency  of  the  Gospel  call 
must  concentrate  upon  this  life,  for  here  we  are  ever 
forming  character,  and  that  character,  with  its 
measure  of  good  or  evil,  we  carry  with  us  when  we 
pass  hence.  Here  and  now  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  allying  ourselves  with  God  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  beginning  already  to  share 
in  the  immortal  life  (John  v.  24).  On  the  other  hand 
by  neglect  of  "  so  great  salvation  "  we  run  the  risk 
of  so  shaping  character  that  no  after  experience 
may  undo  the  evil.  By  daily  opposition  to  God  and 
righteousness  we  harden  the  heart  against  the  appeal 
of  divine  love.  How  else  then  can  we  speak  the 
message  of  God  but  with  an  urgency  which  cries, 
"  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why 
will  ye  die "  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 1)  ?  This  is  the 
attitude  of  Paul  in  that  passage  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2,  which 
is  so  often  used  as  one  of  the  proof-texts  excluding 
any  possibility  of  hope  for  those  who  have  not 
definitely  made  their  peace  with  God  in  this  life. 
The  verse  as  rendered  in  our  English  Bible  reads, 
"  behold  now  is  the  accepted  time,  behold  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation."  The  words  are  the  applica 
tion  to  the  present  time  of  a  saying  in  Isaiah  xlix.  8, 
where  Jehovah  addresses  His  servant  thus,  "  in  an 
accepted  time  have  I  answered  thee  and  in  a  day  of 
salvation  have  I  helped  thee."  When  St.  Paul's 
words  are  quoted  for  dogmatic  purposes  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  "  now  "  being  *'  the  accepted  time  " 
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and  "  the  day  of  salvation,"  with  the  implication 
that  there  is  a  time  limit  in  the  words,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  original  Greek  there  is  no 
definite  article. l  What  Paul  did  say,  and  meant 
to  say,  was  that  the  present  dispensation,  in  which 
"  grace  and  truth  "  had  been  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus, 
is  in  a  very  special  sense  "  an  acceptable  time  " 
(eu-TT^o'crJe/a-o?),  and  "  a  day  of  salvation."  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  union  of  urgency  and  triumph 
in  the  tone  but  the  point  "  is  not  (as  is  often 
represented)  that  the  only  day  of  grace  which  we 
can  reckon  on  is  the  present."2  The  point  which 
the  Apostle  makes  is  that  in  whatever  measure  the 
past  was  an  acceptable  time  it  was  as  dawn  to  noon 
day  to  the  time  that  now  is,  a  time  of  God's  special 
grace.  If  such  words  could  be  used  of  God's 
dealings  with  Israel  in  the  past  how  much  more 
true  and  glorious  are  they  when  applied  to  God's 
dealings  with  us  now  in  Christ  Jesus!  It  behoves 
us  therefore  not  to  let  such  a  day  of  salvation  pass 
by  lest  we  sin  away  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 
There  is  urgency  in  Paul's  words,  but  nothing 
whereon  to  ground  any  dogmatic  assertion  about  the 
future. 

There  are  others  who  find  a  limitation  of  divine 
grace  in  Heb.  ix.  27,  "and  inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this,  judgment  ;  so 
Christ  having  been  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many  shall  appear  a  second  time,  apart  from  sin, 

1  Even  if  the  definite  article  were  present  it  would  not  warrant 
the  significance  often  given  to  it  here  in  the  interests  of  a  particular 
view.     The  article  in  Greek  is  not  deictic. 

2  J.  H.  Bernard  in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 
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to  them  that  wait  for  Him,  unto  salvation."  The 
main  point  of  the  writer's  argument  is  the  finality 
of  Christ's  redemptive  sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  offered 
once  for  all.  He  will  not  need  to  die  again  when 
He  comes  to  earth  "  a  second  time,"  for  He  will 
come  "  apart  from  sin,"  having  already  adequately 
dealt  with  sin  as  a  barrier  to  God's  presence  and 
favour.  This,  says  the  author,  is  analogous  to  man's 
experience,  to  whom  death  is  a  single  experience. 
We  do  not  return  on  our  ways.  When  death  comes 
we  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  involving  judgment 
upon  our  life  here.  The  words  clearly  indicate 
the  immediacy  of  judgment,  not  a  "  Last  Judg 
ment  "  at  some  future  time  but  a  judgment  follow 
ing  upon  death,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  emphasize 
the  distinction  between  these  two,  for  many  people 
read  "  judgment  "  in  the  Bible  as  always  referring 
to  the  Last  Day.  We  should  be  right  in  understand 
ing  that  in  the  view  of  the  author  our  place  in  the 
coming  age  will  be  determined  by  our  character 
here.  It  is  not  his  main  point  but  he  does  make 
clear  the  fact  of  judgment  (which  has  been  insisted 
upon  in  the  present  volume),  but  it  is  a  judgment 
awaiting  us  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  death. 
St.  John  teaches  that  judgment  does  not  even  wait 
for  death,  for  we  are  already  being  judged  (John 
Hi.  1 8),  but  in  that  next  stage  of  our  existence  it 
is  peculiarly  true  to  say  "  after  death,  judgment," 
for  our  life  here  determines  our  place  there.  Who 
ever  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  was  he  had  a  very 
deep  sense  of  the  decisive  nature  of  our  moral 
decisions  and  of  the  soul's  attitude  to  God,1  and 

1  E.g.  iii.  7-19  ;  vi.  4-6  ;  x.  26-27. 
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consequently  of  the  fearful  risk  of  passing  down  to 
death  and  what  lay  beyond.  Judgment  lay  close 
to  sin. 

The  stress  of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly 
laid  upon  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
present  life  and  of  a  right  relation  to  God  now, 
and  it  must  ever  remain  so  under  any  view  which 
morally  links  this  life  and  the  next.  But  it  is  just 
this  sense  of  the  moral  continuity  of  life  which 
seems  to  compel  us  to  predicate  a  continuance 
of  the  divine  ministry  of  grace.  For  various  reasons, 
some  probably  quite  unknown  to  us,  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  felt  no  urgency  to  embark  upon 
this  question,  but  we  may  assume  that  their  expect 
ation  of  the  near  Parousia  of  the  Lord  reduced  such 
a  question  to  a  very  subordinate  place  and  therefore 
made  no  call  for  treatment  while  so  many  pressing 
matters  required  guidance  in  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Church's  existence.  It  has  to  be  repeated 
again  and  again  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  systematic 
treatise  on  theology  but  a  practical  guide  on  holy 
living  as  the  consequence  of  a  right  relation  to  God. 
New  questions  arose  for  the  Church  in  later  ages 
and  arise  for  us  to-day,  and  these  we  must  strive  to 
solve  in  harmony  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  and  in  humble  dependence  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  divine  Teacher  and  Guide  of 
the  Church.  The  question  now  before  us  is 
undoubtedly  one  which  is  pressing  upon  the  hearts 
of  many  of  God's  people.  To  it  we  must  apply  the 
principles  laid  down  at  the  close  of  Chapter  IX.  of 
this  volume,  and  there  are  at  least  two  passages 
which  indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  ministry  of  grace 
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on  the  other  side  of  death  was  not  quite  foreign 
to  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  is  "  undeveloped 
teaching,"  but  it  is  there.  Both  passages  are  in  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  grammatical  con 
struction  of  the  first  of  these  (iii.  17-22)  is  peculiarly 
difficult,  but  without  involving  ourselves  in  gram 
matical  intricacies  the  main  line  of  thought  seems 
fairly  clear.  Behind  the  words  lies  a  conception 
unfamiliar  to  us,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  grasp, 
but  not  so  strange  to  Jews  of  those  days  acquainted 
with  an  apocalyptic  treatment  of  the  future  which 
repeatedly  discussed  the  relation  of  the  dead  (whether 
friends  or  enemies)  to  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
and  consequently  the  relation  of  the  Messiah 
to  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  anything  like 
justice  to  iii.  19-20  by  saying  that  it  means  no  more 
than  that  Christ,  in  His  pre-incarnate  state,  preached 
to  the  men  of  Noah's  day  "  in  the  form  of  divine 
warnings." l  Such  an  interpretation  is  utterly 
inadequate  and  makes  the  Apostle's  exhortation 
pointless.  The  keynote  of  the  passage  is  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  the  suffering  which  He  endured 
so  patiently,  which  had  so  great  reward  in  the  saving 
power  thus  gained  that  in  His  risen  state,  "  quickened 
in  the  spirit,"  He  "  went  and  preached  to  the 
imprisoned  spirits "  such  as  those,  for  example, 
who  disobeyed  in  the  time  of  Noah.  Something 
of  the  significance  of  that  Passion,  its  saving  power, 
is  seen  in  Christian  baptism  (verse  21),  which  is  not 
a  mere  washing  away  of  dirt  but  a  spiritual  experience, 
a  dying  to  the  old  life  and  a  rising  again  to  newness 
of  life.  Baptism  is  thus,  he  says,  a  counterpart 

1  Salmond  and  many  others. 
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("  the  antitype  "  or  the  impression  of  a  seal  repro 
ducing  the  original)  to  the  suffering  of  Christ 
(His  Passion)  and  the  rising  in  the  spirit,  in  which 
quickened  life,  great  in  its  power,  He  went  and 
preached  even  to  the  spirits  in  prison, — the  unregen- 
erate  who  had  passed  into  the  world  beyond.  The 
"  spirits  in  prison  "  is  a  familiar  idea  in  Jewish  liter 
ature  for  those  who  are  kept  in  Sheol,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  punishment  for  their  sins,1  and 
here  it  can  only  refer  to  the  dead  who  in  this  world 
disobeyed  God  and  so  in  the  other  world  have  no 
entrance  to  the  joy  and  peace  of  heaven.  The 
"  preaching,"  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties, 
refers  to  the  Gospel,  the  ministry  of  grace,  and  as 
it  is  a  preaching  intimately  related  to  the  "  suffer 
ing  "  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  to  refer 
to  any  time  -precedent  to  the  Passion.  As  Dr. 
Lewis  Muirhead  says  :  "It  would  appear  that 
while  we  cannot  trace  either  the  earlier  forms,  or 
(if  there  were  any)  the  later  developments,  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  of  the  conception  of  the 
Messiah's  ministry  to  the  dead,  the  reference  in 
the  Petrine  Epistle  must  be  taken  to  prove  that  the 
conception  was  familiar  at  the  time  Peter  wrote, 
at  least  in  Jewish-Christian  circles."2 

That  this  interpretation  is  not  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Peter  is  still  more  clear  from  what  he 
says  in  iv.  6,  "  For  unto  this  end  was  the  Gospel 
preached  even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be 

1  Cp.  I  Enoch  xviii.  14-16,  xxii.  3,  n. 

*  Life    and    Death    in    O.    and   N.    Testament,   p.    102  ;     cp.    also 
Beyschlag's  New  Testament  Theology. 
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judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit." 1  There  is  practi 
cally  no  dispute  among  modern  exegetes  that  "  the 
dead  "  in  this  passage  are  those  who  have  passed 
out  of  this  world  (and  not  merely  the  morally  dead), 
and  even  if  we  give  full  value  to  the  past  tense 
"  was  preached  "  (evtjyyeXla-Ori)  there  is  really  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  preaching 
was  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Hades.  We  agree  with 
Salmond  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that  the  two  paragraphs  (iii.  17-22  and  iv.  6)  belong 
more  or  less  to  the  same  general  idea,"  but,  differing 
from  Salmond,  we  believe  that  the  only  natural  and 
reasonable  interpretation  of  them  is  a  reference  to  a 
ministry  of  grace  in  the  other  world  following  the 
close  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  to  be  recognised  that  we  have  not  here 
a  general  doctrinal  statement  about  a  continuous 
evangelisation  on  the  other  side  of  death,  and  this 
has  too  often  been  overlooked  by  eager  advocates 
of  "  the  Larger  Hope."  What  we  have  is  a 
particular  instance  of  such  a  ministry,  and  the  wider 
dogmatic  conclusions  are  inferences  based  upon 
this  particular  statement.  The  chief  warrant  for 
these  wider  dogmatic  conclusions  must  lie  in  the 
Biblical  revelation  as  a  whole,  but  they  gain  legiti 
mate  support  when,  as  here,  we  find  St.  Peter 
witnessing  that  the  idea  of  a  ministry  of  Christ 
to  those  who  are  dead  was  not  alien  to  the  apostolic 
mind.  Whatever  we  make  of  the  Petrine  passages, 
the  conception  of  such  a  range  of  the  redemptive 

1  If  we  could  accept  Dr.  Rendel  Harris's  emendation  of  the  text 
in  verse  19  the  passage  would  bear  quite  a  different  meaning. 
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work  of  Christ  remains,   we  believe,   true  to  the 
genius  of  the  New  Testament.1 

It  will  possibly  be  said  that  this  line  of  interpre 
tation  is  "  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  "  making  for  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory.  The  answer  is  simple. 
If  the  interpretation  given  be  in  the  main  correct 
the  accusation  falls  upon  the  apostolic  writings  ; 
if  it  be  not  correct  that  must  be  made  clear  on 
exegetical  grounds  and  not  by  dogmatic  prejudice. 
But  even  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  correctly 
interpreted  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  it  is 
emphatically  denied  that  it  involves  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  Those  who  say  that  it  does  are 
surely  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  that  doctrine. 
Purgatory  is  reserved  for  true  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  for  those  of  them  who  have  already 
received  remission  of  their  sins  as  to  eternal  guilt 
and  punishment  yet  have  not  made  satisfaction 
for  venial  sins.  Until  they  have  done  so  they  cannot 
enter  heaven.  Rome's  purgatory  is  an  annexe  to 
heaven,  the  preserve  of  the  faithful  of  that  Church, 
and  its  keys  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
not  really  a  place  of  reformation  and,  though  here 
the  Romish  doctrine  varies,  it  is  not  even  a  place 
of  purification,  but  simply  a  place  where  "  satis 
faction  "  is  made  for  venial  sins.  When  such 
satisfaction  is  completed,  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
person  involved,  "  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful,  but  principally  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice 
of  the  altar," 2  he  passes  on  to  heaven.  In  other 

1  Objections  on  other  than  exegetical  grounds  are  answered  by 
Dr.  Jowett  in  The  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  p.  143-7. 

1  Council  of  Trent. 
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words,  purgatory  completes  the  imperfect  satisfaction 
made  on  earth  for  sins  done  in  the  flesh.  The 
theory  was  an  extension  to  the  other  world  of 
Rome's  doctrine  of  penance.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical 
invention  not  a  Biblical  truth.  In  the  final  reaction 
from  such  unbiblical  teaching  the  Reformation 
divines  made  a  clean  sweep  of  any  idea  of  an  inter 
mediate  state,  though  later  Protestant  theology  has 
cautiously,  and  ever  with  a  watchful  eye  on  Rome's 
purgatory,  come  to  recognise  an  intermediate 
state  of  a  sort.  Even  so  conservative  a  Calvinist 
as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  who  will  not  allow  for  any 
possibility  of  repentance  beyond  the  grave,  says  : 
"  As  all  Christians  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  a  future  judgment,  they  all  believe  in 
an  intermediate  state  .  .  .  and  that  the  condition 
of  the  departed  during  that  interval  is,  in  some 
respects,  different  from  that  which  it  is  to  be  sub 
sequent  to  that  event  ;  " l  while  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
reckoned  equally  "  orthodox  "  with  his  father  above 
quoted,  ventures  to  say  that  "  possibly  in  the  case 
of  the  lost,  and  very  probably  in  the  case  of  the 
redeemed,  the  localities  in  which  they  are  at  present 
are  not  the  same  as  those  in  which  they  are  to  dwell 
permanently  after  the  final  award."2  A  saying 
which,  as  regards  the  redeemed  at  any  rate,  the 
present  writer  considers  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture 
teaching,  and  more  like  the  "  thin  end  of  the  wedge  " 
for  purgatory  than  anything  he  himself  holds. 
Theologians  like  Dorner,  Martensen  and  Van 
Oosterzee  declare  more  openly  for  an  intermediate 

1  Systematic  Theology,  iii.  724. 

*  Class-Booh  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  382. 
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state  which  permits  of  those  who  have  not  clearly 
known  and  definitely  rejected  Christ  here  having 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  themselves  for  Christ. 
So  too  the  principle  of  degrees  of  punishment  and 
"  growth  in  knowledge,  love,  and  power  of  service, 
or  in  their  opposites,"  which  Salmond  rightly  terms 
"  a  lost  theological  principle  crying  out  for  recall," 
does  not  permit  of  the  old  clear-cut  boundaries  of 
delimitation,  nor  does  it  leave  so  wide  a  gap  between 
the  lowest  in  the  higher  class  and  the  highest  in 
the  lower  class.  Is  the  gap  so  wide  that  mercy  and 
love  must  give  up  the  effort  to  bridge  it  even 
through  Christ  Jesus  ? 

There  are  many  sound  reasons  why  this  line 
of  thought  is  vague  and  undeveloped  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  for  it  as  for  us  the  practical 
purpose  of  preaching  lays  all  its  emphasis  upon  the 
present  opportunity.  We  ought  to  "  buy  up  the 
opportunity  "  (Col.  iv.  5), — the  present  opportunity 
— for  we  cannot  buy  it  back.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  Romish  theology  corrupted 
Biblical  eschatology  in  the  interests  of  an  ecclesi 
astical  system,  and  that  Reformation  theology  in 
its  reaction  from  this  lopped  off  too  much.  It 
is  our  task  to-day  in  eschatology  to  recover  in  some 
measure  those  creative  ideals  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  these  apply  to  the  problem  of  the  future.  If  we 
limit  ourselves  to  specific  verbal  declarations  on 
the  subject  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  we 
may  miss  the  real  guidance  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  is  no  dead  word  but  the  instrument  of  the 
living  Spirit  of  God  to  lead  us  into  all  truth. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

POTENTIAL  IMMORTALITY 

CONSTRUCTIVE  STATEMENT 

HAVING  dealt  with  the  main  objections  to  Con- 
ditionalism  both  from  the  general  and  the  Biblical 
points  of  view,  we  have  now  to  formulate,  so  far 
as  possible,  a  constructive  statement  of  the  emerging 
doctrine. 

We  have  seen  : 

(1)  That  much  of  the  criticism  levelled  against 
Conditionalism  is  applicable  only  to  the  form  of  it 
presented  by  Mr.  Edward  White.     Mr.  White  in 
asserting  that  the  Fall  reduced  man  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts  that  perish,  so  far  as  future  life  is  concerned, 
has  we  believe  misinterpreted  the  significance  of  the 
terms  "  life  "  and  "  death  "  in  the  Bible.     Yet  his 
main  thesis  that  man's  eternity  of  existence  is  ethi 
cally   conditioned   is,    I  am  persuaded,  the  sound 
doctrine  to  be  extracted  from  holy  Scripture. 

(2)  That  the  Bible  nowhere  teaches  that  man  is 
inherently   immortal,    but   everywhere  teaches  that 
the  soul  is  always  dependent  upon  its  relation  to 
God,   that  all   relations   to   God  are  of  an   ethical 
character,   and  that  the  life  of  the   human   spirit 
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persists  only  so  long  as  and  in  the  measure  in  which 
the  soul  has  righteous  relations  to  God,  i.e.  is  in 
some  degree  good. 

(3)  That  man  was  made  for  true  and  blessed 
immortality,  the  only  kind  of  immortality  the  Bible 
recognises ;  that  this  was  his  true  destiny  as  a  moral 
and    spiritual    being.     He    was    born    a    child    of 
immortality,  not  as  an  inevitable  goal  independent 
of  his  moral  condition  but  as  the  natural  issue  of 
the    nature    God  had   given   him.     It  was  his,  as 
Paul  says,  "  to  attain  unto  the  resurrection,"  i.e. 
the  immortal  life. 

(4)  So  great  was  man,  so  high  his  place  in  God's 
universe,  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  achieve  this 
destiny   or   to   miss   it.     By   the   exercise   of  this 
determining  power,  what  we  call  Free-Will,  man 
turned  away  from  God  and  immortality  and  on  that 
day  turned  his  face  towards  death.     "In  the  day 
thou    eatest    thereof  thou    shalt    die."      He    thus 
endangered  his  true  destiny,  for  character  is  deter 
minative  of  destiny. 

(5)  The  Fall,  or  the  entrance  of  sin  into  human 
life,  introduced  a  principle  whose  natural  outcome 
was  death.      '  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."     This 
death  is  more  than  the  physical  dissolution  of  the 
body.     It  is  the  blackness  of  darkness  which  means 
that  man  would  have  lost  that  "  life  "  which  united 
him,  as  a  self-conscious,  self-determining,  personal 
being,  to  God. 

(6)  But  God  in  the  greatness  of  His  mercy  did 
not  allow  His  gracious  purpose  to  be  thus  defeated. 
Man  turned  into  the  wrong  way.     God  followed  him 
there.     His  Holy  Spirit  "  by  divers  portions  and  in 
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divers  manners  "  strove  with  man,  "  turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  why  will  ye  die."  That  pleading  love  of  God 
was  not  in  vain.  Men  did  turn,  in  all  nations  some 
turned  reverencing  the  good,  and  to  strengthen  this 
Kingdom  of  good  over  against  the  kingdom  of 
evil  God  worked  through  a  chosen  people  to  whom 
He  was  able  to  reveal  Himself  in  a  special  way. 
In  the  fullness  of  time,  and  with  the  same  gracious 
purpose,  He  sent  forth  Jesus,  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  God,  to  strengthen  further  the  Kingdom  of  good 
and  to  bring  to  naught  the  kingdom  of  evil.  Jesus 
came  to  reveal  the  Father-God  more  perfectly,  to 
bear  in  Himself  the  burden  of  the  world's  sin,  and 
to  reconcile  the  world  to  God. 

All  through  we  see  a  divine  purpose  at  work, 
a  purpose  always  and  everywhere  gracious  and 
loving.  That  purpose  was  evident  in  man's  creation, 
it  was  more  evident  in  God's  refusal  to  leave  man 
to  go  the  way  he  had  foolishly  and  wickedly 
chosen,  it  was  still  more  evident  in  the  coming  of 
His  Son  Jesus,  the  highest  expression  of  God's 
will  for  man's  salvation.  The  Law  as  well  as  the 
Gospel  was  of  grace. 

(7)  The  Bible  clearly  testifies  that  man  may  resist 
the  gracious  purpose  of  God  and  go  on  rebelliously 
in  the  way  of  evil  ;  that  this  involves  a  dual  destiny 
in  so  far  as  each  individual  follows  righteousness 
or  unrighteousness.  Character  as  revealed  in  rela 
tion  to  God  who  is  Righteousness  is  thus  the  decisive 
factor.  As  all  men  are  by  nature  prone  to  evil, 
only  a  humanity  reconciled  to  God,  "  willing  to  do 
His  Will,"  can  attain  to  its  true  and  original  destiny 
of  immortal  life. 
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This  reconciliation — that  is  a  reconciliation  in 
volving  moral  likeness  to  God — is  through  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  "  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant," 
and  through  whom  salvation  is  come  to  the  world. 

(8)  No   man    will   be   finally   condemned   apart 
from  his  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  revelation 
of  God,  and  therefore  every  man  must  either  be 
reconciled  to  God  in  Christ  Jesus  or  definitely  and 
in  the  clear  light  of  that  revelation,  resolutely  and 
wickedly,  refuse  to  be  so  reconciled,  choosing  his 
own  evil  way,  calling  evil  good  and  good  evil. 

(9)  Character  is  being  continuously  formed  here 
on  earth,  and  we  carry  our  character  with  us  into  the 
next  stage  of  life.     "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."     This  life  on  earth  has  conse 
quently  a   profound   bearing  upon   destiny  in   the 
future  life,   and   may   be  absolutely   determinative 
of  it. 

(10)  The  effect  and  influence  of  Christ's  redemp 
tive  work  are  not  limited  to  the  brief  span  of  human 
life  on  earth.     That  revelation  of  God  is  as  true 
in  and  for  life  in  the  next  world  as  it  is  in  and  for 
life   in   this   world.     God's   gracious   purpose   and 
loving  endeavour  to  win  man  back  to  the  Kingdom 
of  good  can  never  cease  so  long  as  God  is  God 
and  man  is  susceptible  of  any  good.      If  the  fate  of 
every  human  being  is  absolutely  and  finally  fixed 
at  the  moment  of  death  then  every  soul  not  at  once 
entering  heaven  must  either  become  absolutely  evil 
by  the  mere  fact  of  death,  or  God  must  cast  a  vast 
amount  of  good  into  hell.     Can  we  assert  that  the 
character  of  every  human  soul  is  fixed  at  the  moment 
after  death,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
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ventures   to   assert   that   this   is   true   the   moment 
before  death  ?     Is  death  thus  a  solidifier  of  character  ? 

(n)  If  any,  and  the  Bible  seems  to  assume  that 
some  will,  so  refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  then  they  will  have  missed,  rejected, 
the  opportunity  given  by  the  grace  of  God  to  attain 
their  true  and  divinely  intended  destiny.  The 
danger  will  have  become  a  realised  fact.  These 
will  have  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  the  heirs  of 
immortality.  They  have  finally  and  knowingly 
separated  themselves  from  God,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  penalty  is  for  them  "  eternal  destruc 
tion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  "  who  alone 
hath  immortality." 

(12)  To  assume  that  they  have  finally  separated 
themselves  from  God  and  yet  remain  in  some  sense 
immortal  is  to  assume  either  (i)  that  they  are  in  an 
ontological  sense  immortal,  which  we  have  seen  is 
not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  or  (2)  that  God 
maintains  them  in  existence  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  punish  them  everlastingly  with  no  hope  of 
amendment,  which  is  not  the  God  and  Father 
revealed  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  doctrine  just  stated  does  justice  to  the  nature 
of  man,  his  "  dignity  "  if  one  must  use  the  term, 
for  it  proclaims  him  as  made  by  God  for  communion 
with  Himself,  a  being  capable  of  appreciating  the 
holy  character  of  God  and  of  living  for  ever  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  It  does  justice  to  the  reality 
of  judgment  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  sin. 
It  does  justice  to  the  grace  of  God  revealed  through 
all  human  history  and  finding  its  highest  expression 
in  Jesus  Christ.  It  does  justice  to  the  character  of 
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God  who  seeks  to  save  men  so  long  as  any  possibility 
of  good  remains  and  ordains  the  just  penalty  of  sin 
for  that  purpose,  and  only  when  that  purpose  fails 
does  He  permit  "  eternal  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,"  which  means,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cessation  of  the  self-conscious  personality 
as  such.  It  does  justice  to  the  final  victory  of  the 
God  of  righteousness  in  the  complete  extinction 
of  evil  in  that  it  escapes  from  a  permanently 
dualistic  view  of  the  universe  and  proclaims  a 
final  state  of  perfect  unity  and  peace.  It  does 
justice,  more  fully  than  any  other  view,  to  the  main 
line  of  Biblical  teaching  as  regards  the  reality  of 
sin  and  the  grace  of  redemption,  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  character  of  God. 

It  is  a  doctrine  which  one  can  preach  openly  and 
frankly,  for  it  is  clear  on  the  fundamental  facts  of 
sin  and  judgment,  of  the  necessity  of  reconciliation 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  yearning  love  of 
God.  The  Gospel  message  rings  out  with  an  urgency 
of  appeal  as  keen  as  that  of  the  old  days  before  the 
traditional  eschatology  came  to  its  present  anaemic 
condition.  The  soul  of  man  strives  to  apprehend 
that  for  which  it  is  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 
It  is  pressing  forward  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  therefore,  to  every  one  of  us  the  call  is 

to     "  agonise     to     enter     in  "     (aywviQcrde    eia-eXOetv), 

for  failure  to  do  so  is  to  miss  all,  to  "  forfeit  his 
own  life  "  (Matt.  xvi.  26).  God  is  ever  and  always 
the  same.  He  is  not  active  at  one  moment  with 
mercy,  at  another  with  justice,  now  with  compassion 
and  again  with  anger.  The  character  of  God  is 
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one,  and  His  action  is  one.  We  entirely  dissent 
from  views  which  distribute  the  attributes  of  God 
and  even  put  them  into  opposition.  God  is  holy 
love  at  every  moment,  never  ceasing  in  His  holy 
opposition  to  sin,  never  ceasing  in  His  loving 
endeavour  to  save. 

"  Seven  vials  hold  Thy  wrath, 

But  what  can  hold  Thy  mercy,  save  Thine  own  Infini 
tude, 

Boundlessly  overflowing  with  all  good, 
All  loving-kindness,  all  delights  untold  ?  "  l 

Never  in  any  experience  of  God,  here  or  hereafter, 
by  saint  or  sinner,  will  God  reveal  Himself  other 
than  as  we  know  Him  in  Christ  Jesus.  That  is  to 
me  the  bed-rock  of  all  my  thinking  and  the  assur 
ance  of  all  my  hope.  Of  that  I  am  sure,  however 
imperfectly  I  may  apprehend  "  the  exceeding 
riches  of  His  grace."  At  any  rate  He  will  never 
be  less  than  the  best  we  can  think.  He  cannot 
cease  to  be  holy,  and  therefore  He  cannot  cease  to 
set  Himself  in  opposition  to  sin,  so  that  it  is  "  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  " 
(Heb.  x.  31)  "before  whom  the  angels  veil  their 
faces  with  their  wings,  crying  holy,  holy,  holy." 
He  cannot  cease  to  be  loving,  for  "  God  is  Love," 
and  therefore  He  ever  seeks  to  save  even  at  great 
cost  to  Himself.  And  God  is  one,  His  character  is 
one,  His  purpose  is  one,  His  very  anger  is  "  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb  "  (Rev.  vi.  16),  a  most  daring 
simile.  Justice  and  mercy,  wrath  and  gentleness, 
unite  in  Him  in  a  way  inconceivable  to  us  but 
gloriously  true  in  God.  '  What  faith  experiences  in 

1  Rossetti. 
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an  inseparable  unity,  dogmatic  reflection  lays  apart 
into  its  differentiated  moments.  To  see  the  meaning 
of  a  thing  we  must  make  a  little  circle  round  it,  we 
must  make  it  stand  by  itself.  .  .  .  We  men  only  know 
justice  and  mercy  as  separate  from  one  another  so 
that  the  former  tends  to  hardness,  the  latter  to  weak 
ness.  In  God  justice  and  grace  are  eternally  one."1 
The  traditional  view  is  clearly  stated  by  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  as  follows  :  "  that  the  conscious 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  unending  ;  that 
there  is  no  repentance  or  reformation  in  the  future 
world  ;  that  those  who  depart  this  life  unreconciled 
to  God  remain  for  ever  in  this  state  of  alienation, 
and  therefore  are  for  ever  sinful  and  miserable." 
He  further  asserts  that  "  according  to  the  Scriptures 
and  the  faith  of  the  Church  the  probation  of  man 
ends  at  death.  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  lies,  .  .  .  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  is  decided  at  death."  2  But  it  is 
no  longer  possible  for  Protestant  theology  to  rest 
in  such  a  view.  Calvinism,  or  the  theology  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  had  no  more  ardent  admirer 
or  abler  expositor  than  the  late  Prof.  Hastie  of 
Glasgow,  yet  in  his  "  Croall  Lecture  "  on  "  The 
Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  "  (published 
1904),  speaking  of  the  principle  of  absolute  Pre 
destination,  he  says,  "  In  view  of  the  enlarging 
evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  purpose,  and  its 
progressive  realisation  in  all  its  spheres,  the  principle 
can  rest  no  longer  in  the  old  traditional  dualism 
and  particularism,  with  the  final  termination  of  the 
whole  process  of  the  world  in  an  eternal  hell,  whose 

1  Kirn,  Die  Versdhnung  durch  Christus,  p.  13. 
8  Systematic  Theology,  iii.  p.  869. 
x 
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tortured  denizens  are  for  ever  separated  from  God 
and  heaven.  The  ideal  of  Reformed  (i.e.  Calvinistic) 
eschatology  is  an  endless  progression  in  the  future 
life  under  conditions  modified  by  the  results  of 
the  present  development,  and  carrying  that  develop 
ment  forward  under  new  conditions  of  divine  determi 
nation."  He  adds  that "  Reformed  theology  has  not 
yet  solved  this  profoundest  problem  of  all,"  but  it 
seems  to  him  to  lead  on  to  practical  universalism;  and 
he  concludes,  "  This  word  of  eternal  hope  seems  to 
me  the  latest  message  of  the  Reformed  theology."  l 
The  question  became  peculiarly  pressing  in  regard 
to  those  dying  in  infancy,  and  the  heathen  to  whom 
the  Gospel  had  never  made  its  appeal.2  Neither 
Romanism  nor  Protestantism  gave  any  hope  for 
the  heathen,  and  many  an  urgent  plea  for  Foreign 
Missions  used  to  be  based  upon  the  ground  that 
every  heathen  soul  passing  out  of  this  life  went 
straight  to  the  everlasting  torment  of  Gehenna, 
a  view  which  we  are  glad  to  believe  no  longer  finds 
favour  even  in  the  most  orthodox  quarters  and  the 
abandonment  of  which  leaves  the  call  for  Missions 
to  the  heathen  untouched.  Yet  the  abandonment 
of  such  a  view  regarding  the  heathen  must 
profoundly  affect  our  eschatology  in  ways  which 
the  Church  has  never  fairly  faced.  At  most  it 
has  contented  itself  with  saying  that  God  "  may 
extend  His  grace  to  any  who  are  without  the 
pale  of  ordinary  means  as  it  may  seem  good  in 
His  sight,"  3  the  meaning  of  which  would  seem  to 
be  that  God  may  elect  and  save  some  who  know 

1  P.  281  f.  *  See  Chap.  IX.,  p. 

9  Presbyterian  "  Declaratory  Statement." 
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nothing  of  Jesus  Christ  or  indeed  of  the  one  true  God 
made  known  to  us  in  revelation.  That  is  a  wide 
breach  in  traditional  orthodoxy,  and  on  this  principle 
anything  short  of  universal  salvation  is  arbitrary 
and  unethical  determinism.  God  elects  such  heathen 
as  He  pleases,  and  these  are  saved  apart  from  any 
personal  relation  to  Christ,  and  even  apart  from  any 
conscious  relation  to  the  one  true  God.  But  why  on 
this  basis  of  absolute  predestination  stop  short  of  uni 
versal  salvation  ?  The  answer  may  of  course  be  given 
that  God  does  not  choose  to  have  it  so,  for  those  whom 
He  does  thus  save  are  saved  '  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleasure,"  and  the  others  "  foreordained  to  ever 
lasting  death."  1  This  removes  the  whole  question 
of  the  future  from  the  moral  sphere,  and  when  this 
is  so  we  have  no  star  to  guide  us  through  a  world 
of  chaos.  God  is  under  no  obligation  to  limit  Him 
self  to  our  poor  measure,  but  faith  can  only  build 
its  enduring  altar  on  rational  and  moral  ground. 

When  such  arbitrary  predestination  is  felt  to  be  un 
tenable  another  way  of  escape  from  the  problem  is 
suggested  by  the  assertion  that  judgment  as  regards  the 
heathen  will  have  no  direct  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
will  be  on  a  lower  moral  standard,  "According  to  what  a 
man  hath  and  not  what  he  hath  not." 2  We  believe  that 
the  judgment  of  God  will  take  account  of  every  factor : 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  varied  tone, 
Each  spring — its  various  bias  ;  "  3 

and  we  say  with  Abraham,  "  shall  not  the  Judge  of 

1  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 

a  Salmond,  Immortality,  p.  669.  8  Robert  Burns. 
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all  the  earth  do  right  ?  "  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  Every 
good  will  have  its  value  for  the  life  beyond  the  grave 
as  it  has  here,  and  there  are  grades  of  character 
among  the  heathen  as  there  are  among  Christians. 
But  what  we  do  not  believe  is  that  final  destiny  is 
determined  apart  from  personal  relation  to  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  New 
Testament  favours  any  criterion  of  final  judgment 
but  this.  There  is  good  among  the  heathen,  for 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  this  goodness,  whatever  its 
measure,  will  stand  to  a  man's  credit  in  the  just  and 
holy  judgment  of  God  ;  but  the  ultimate  fate  of 
any  man  cannot  be  apart  from  personal  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  pro 
fessing  allegiance  to  New  Testament  teaching  can 
hold  any  other  view.  "  Saved  "  or  "  lost  "  men 
must  be  as  they  trust  God  or  reject  Him  in  Him 
who  is  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  the  view  we  are 
combating  would  mean  that  some  heathen  are  lost 
because  they  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
coming  into  contact  with  the  saving  power  in  the 
divine  Son.  It  is  that  contact,  and  not  any  obedi 
ence  to  some  dim  light  of  conscience,  which  has 
led  any  one  of  us  into  the  way  of  life,  and  had  the 
heathen  had  the  same  opportunity  would  not 
conscience  and  love  be  quickened  in  many  of  those 
heathen  who  now  die  the  slaves  of  vice  ?  Equality 
of  opportunity  seems  a  cardinal  condition  of  equality 
of  penalty,  or  at  least  of  fate.1  I  believe  with  all 

1  If  it  be  replied  that  the  penalty  is  not  quite  the  same  to  all  the 
"  lost,"  this  is  no  answer  so  long  as  it  remains  that  they  dwell  in 
"  the  outer  darkness  "  and  are  for  ever  excluded  from  the  Kingdom 
and  presence  of  God. 
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my  heart  that  there  is  only  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  only  one  Saviour,  and  that  somehow 
or  somewhere,  here  or  there,  every  human  soul  will 
come  into  the  light  of  Him  who  is  the  Revealer  of 
the  Father,  and  in  that  knowledge  accept  or  reject 
God  and  righteousness.  As  Van  Oosterzee  says  : 
14  we  are  merely  following  the  indications  given 
by  Holy  Scripture  when  we  expect  that  for  those 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  knew  not  the 
Gospel,  opportunity  will  exist,  even  in  the  separate 
state,  for  hearing  of  the  way  of  Life."  l  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  satisfy  the  New  Testament  view 
of  the  significance  of  Christ,  and  nothing  less  will 
meet  enlightened  Christian  faith.  When  traditional 
eschatology  is  driven  to  save  itself  by  presaging  a 
judgment  to  final  destiny  apart  from  a  personal 
relation  to  the  Redeemer  of  men  it  is  in  grave 
danger  of  belittling  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
divine  economy  of  redemption.  It  may  be  replied 
that  for  such  a  view  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  can 
be  claimed.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  strange  lapse 
from  all  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  and  one 
would  view  with  suspicion  an  interpretation  of 
Paul's  argument  in  Romans  ii.  which  produced  such 
a  result.  In  that  chapter  the  Apostle  is  pointing 
out  that  strict  justice  will  be  rendered  to  all,  to  the 
Jew  in  light  of  his  special  privileges,  to  the  Gentile 
in  view  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  light  of 
conscience.  To  the  assumption  that  the  Jew  has 
a  position  of  privilege  which  will  exempt  him  from 
judgment,  while  the  Gentile  has  no  law  by  which 
he  can  be  judged,  the  answer  is  that  the  Jew  has  a 

1  Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  781. 
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law  and  by  his  obedience  to  that  law,  and  not  merely 
by  hearing  it  read  in  the  synagogue,  he  will  be 
judged  ;  while  the  Gentile,  though  not  possessing 
the  Jewish  privilege  of  a  written  law,  has  yet  a  law 
written  in  his  heart,  the  inward  testimony  of 
conscience,  and  by  his  obedience  to  that  inward 
sense  of  moral  obligation  he  too  will  be  judged. 
All  thus  have,  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  a 
moral  responsibility,  and  neither  class  will  escape 
judgment.  It  is  the  universality  of  sin  which  Paul 
is  insisting  upon,  "  they  are  all  under  sin,  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one  "  (iii.  9-10),  and  sin 
means  judgment.  God  will  by  Jesus  Christ  judge 
the  secrets  of  man  (ii.  16),  and  "  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  works  "  (ii.  6),  but  there  is 
not  one  word  from  Paul  which  would  favour  the 
idea  of  differing  standards  of  judgment.  As 
Bishop  Moule  points  out  in  his  Commentary  on 
Romans  ("  Expositor's  Bible  ")  "  such  a  clause  as 
that  of  ii.  14  "  when  they  do  by  nature  the  things 
of  the  law  "  is  certainly  not  to  be  pressed,  in  such 
a  context  as  this,  to  be  an  assertion  that  Pagan 
morality  ever  actually  satisfies  the  holy  tests  of  the 
eternal  Judge."  Sin  is  universal,  so  is  judgment, 
but  further  than  this  Paul  does  not  go. 

Talk  about  a  "  second  probation  "  or  a  "  second 
chance  "  tends  only  to  confuse  the  issue.  To  many 
the  opportunity  in  the  after-world  will  be  their  first 
chance.  They  have  known  nothing  of  God  or  of 
Jesus  here,  others  have  heard  of  Jesus  but  know 
really  nothing  of  the  significance  of  that  Name. 
There  is  no  sense  in  talking  about  a  second  chance 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  never  yet  had  any- 
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thing  which  can  in  reason  be  called  a  chance  at  all 
on  this  side  of  the  grave.  That,  however,  does 
not  deprive  this  life  of  its  tremendous  importance 
for  the  life  beyond,  to  which  it  is  linked  in  the  closest 
moral  connection.  To  argue  that  because  life  here 
does  not,  at  least  in  most  cases,  finally  determine 
the  destiny  of  those  who  pass  over  without  definite 
relation  to  God  in  Christ,  robs  the  present  life  of  its 
moral  value,  is  sheer  nonsense.  Every  moment  of 
our  life  has  its  moral  value,  and  we  pass  hence  with 
whatever  moral  value  our  character  has  attained,  a  fact 
surely  of  vast  importance.  Judgment  is  inevitable  in  a 
moral  universe  ruled  by  a  Supreme  Moral  Being, 
and  will  be  perfectly  balanced  so  that  "  every  mouth 
may  be  stopped"  (Rom.  iii.  19).  That  is  the 
unchangeable  law  of  the  moral  order,  and  it  does 
not  remain  inactive  till  a  final  judgment,  for  "  he  that 
believeth  not  hath  been  judged  already "  (John 
iii.  1 8).  On  the  other  hand  traditional  eschatology, 
at  a  moment  which  may  be  called  "accidental," 
suddenly  tips  the  scales  of  destiny  in  a  definite 
direction,  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery. 
It  does  not  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  field 
burns  up  wheat  and  tares  together  (good  and  evil 
in  the  same  life),  and  does  so  even  without  waiting 
for  the  harvest,  i.e.  before  either  is  come  to  maturity. 
The  whole  question  of  the  future,  and  particularly 
that  aspect  of  it  we  are  now  dealing  with,  has  come 
prominently  before  us  during  the  great  war  recently 
ended,1  but  it  ought  to  be  recognised  that  the 
circumstances  of  that  war  only  emphasized  a  pro- 

1  This  was  written  early  in  1919. 
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blem  which  belongs  to  the  moral  order  as  accepted 
by  the  Christian  faith.  If  we  believe  that  the  final 
fate  of  every  man  is  determined  at  death  and  that 
those  "  who  never  truly  come  unto  Christ  "  in  this 
life  "  cannot  be  saved  "  but  pass  into  outer  darkness 
and  eternal  torment,1  then  let  us  say  so  frankly 
and  openly,  but  with  that  belief  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
we  could  urge  that  men  concerning  whose  relation 
ship  to  Christ  we  had  any  doubt  should  take  their 
place  in  the  firing  line,  with  its  grave  danger  of 
being  suddenly  cut  off,  and  still  harder  to  see  any 
right  to  compel  such  by  conscription.2  To  do  so 
traditional  orthodoxy  must  be  lacking  either  in 
imagination  or  in  heart.  We  are  aware  that 
some  try  to  take  the  edge  off  this  grim  situation 
by  saying  that  none  of  us  know  what  secret  dealings 
the  soul  may  have  with  God  on  the  eve  of  battle  or 
even  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
the  lightning  spiritual  change  which  may  take  place 
"  betwixt  the  saddle  and  the  ground."  Is  any  one 
really  deceived  by  this  kind  of  talk  ?  Of  course 
no  Christian  man  would  seek  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  deny  the  wonderful  change  of 
soul  which  may  take  place  in  a  moment  of  time, 
certainly  not  the  present  writer-  But  that  possi 
bility,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  possibility,  leaves 
our  problem  with  us  still,  unless  we  are  prepared 

1  In  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  x.  4,  exception  is  made 
of  "  elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,"  and  "  other  elect  persons  " 
incapable  of  responding  to  the  Gospel  call  (i.e.  imbeciles). 

*  The  writer  was  intimately  associated  with  the  recruiting  move 
ment  in  Australia  as  Director  of  Recruiting  for  N.S.  Wales,  and  if 
he  had  held  the  traditional  view  would  not  have  dared  to  take  up 
this  work  at  the  call  of  the  Commonwealth  Government. 
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to  assert  that  this  possibility  became  a  fact  in  every 
case,  and  we  know  of  no  one  who  has  ventured  this 
dogmatism. 

There  is  another,  and  easy,  way  out  by  dogmati 
cally  asserting  that  the  mere  act  of  giving  one's 
life  in  this  great  cause  ensures  eternal  bliss.  Not 
a  few  preachers  have  gone  thus  far,  and  one  can 
sympathise  with  them  if  this  is  the  only  alternative, 
as  in  reality  it  is  if  the  fate  of  every  man  be  finally 
fixed  at  the  moment  of  death.  But  it  is  Moham 
medan  doctrine,  not  Christian.  '  The  Christian 
Gospel  is  that  we  are  saved  by  Christ's  sacrifice, 
not  that  we  are  saved  by  self  sacrifice."  1  The 
view  we  are  dealing  with  would  bring  chaos  into  the 
moral  order,  for  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based 
cannot  be  confined  to  men  who  die  in  actual  battle. 
It  must  apply  to  those  who  died  in  camp  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  it  ought  to  apply  too  to  those  who 
took  all  the  risk  of  death  but  did  not  happen  to  be  hit 
or  hit  in  a  vital  spot.  For  them  too  the  moral  past 
must  be  wiped  out  by  the  equal  heroism  and  equal 
readiness  of  sacrifice.  And  further  ;  the  range  of  the 
principle  must  be  universal  and  made  applicable  to 
any  analogous  sacrifice  not  connected  with  the  war. 
To  all  this  we  reply  that  the  moral  values  are  too 
real  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  A  man's  past  is  too  much 
a  part  of  himself  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  mere  act  of 
enlistment  or  its  consequences.  The  true  orienta 
tion  of  it  will  be  made  clear  before  we  conclude.  It 
is  because  the  moral  values  abide  here  and  beyond 
that  our  conduct  here  is  of  such  vital  importance, 
and  the  lack  of  moral  worth  of  all  the  past  cannot 

1  Dr.  Garvie  in  Christ  and  the  World  at  War,  p.  72. 
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be  made  good,  though  it  will  be  affected,  by  a  single 
act  of  heroic  daring,  or  willing  submission  to  a 
patriotic  duty.  The  war  has  made  traditional 
eschatology  bankrupt,  and  this  is  the  bankrupt's 
grasp  at  the  proverbial  straw.  To  play  fast  and 
loose  with  moral  values  can  afford  no  real  or  lasting 
comfort  to  sorrowful  and  burdened  hearts.  To 
many  of  those  who  can  adopt  neither  the  orthodox 
nor  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  it  seems  that  they 
must  simply  remain  silent ;  knowing  nothing  they 
can  say  nothing.  But,  with  full  recognition  of 
the  things  that  must  remain  dark,  are  we  limited  to 
the  mere  assertion  of  the  fact  of  immortality  and 
of  the  perfection  of  divine  justice,  and  a  more 
or  less  vague  reference  to  the  love  of  God  ?  Can 
we  see  no  principle  along  which  faith  and  hope  can 
travel,  and  whereby  mind  and  heart  can  find  rest 
in  God  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  on  the 
old  lines,  "  for  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stretch  himself  on  it  ;  and  the  covering  narrower 
than  that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it  "  (Isaiah  xxviii. 
20);  while  the  other  covering  offered  is  no  doubt 
wide  enough,  it  is  but  "  a  Babylonish  garment." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  on  the  view 
set  forth  in  this  volume  and  summarised  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  we  need  not  be  silent 
before  the  cry  of  the  troubled  heart,  nor  do  we  need 
to  do  violence  to  the  moral  order.  As  we  have 
more  than  once  pointed  out,  the  moral  values 
abide  here  and  beyond  and  this  it  is  which  gives 
such  grave  importance  to  the  present  life.  This 
means  that  character  is  determinative  of  destiny. 
But  character  only  truly  reveals  itself,  for  good  or 
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ill,  in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  men  deal  with 
God  in  Christ  so  will  they  determine  their  own 
destiny.  The  call  is  upon  man  now  to  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  for  belief  of  this  nature  implies  a  right 
relation  to  God  and  a  regenerate  life.  This  is 
indeed  "  a  day  of  salvation,  and  an  accepted  time." 
Every  delay  is  loss  and  in  certain  circumstances 
may  mean  final  loss.  For  those  who  choose  Christ 
now  as  Lord  and  Saviour  there  is  the  assurance  and 
guarantee  of  eternal  life,  and  such  pass  over  into 
the  perfect  service  of  God,  they  are  where  Christ  is. 
On  the  other  hand  there  may  be  those  who  in  this 
life  have  so  clearly  and  definitely  chosen  the  path  of 
him  "  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  Covenant  where 
with  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath 
done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  "  (Heb.  x.  29), 
that  for  them  there  is  no  way  of  repentance  open, 
not  because  God  would  have  it  so  but  because  they 
have  closed  the  door  upon  themselves.  If  such 
there  be  we  may  safely  assume  that  their  number 
is  comparatively  small.  Many,  even  in  Christen 
dom,  have  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  Christ  ;  if 
not  in  darkness  they  are  in  too  dim  a  light  to  know 
Christ  for  what  He  is.  There  may  be  much 
apparent  evil  in  their  lives,  but  deep  down  in  their 
hearts  there  is  so  much  undeveloped  virtue,  so  fine 
a  capacity  for  unselfish  goodness,  that  we  cannot 
believe  all  this  is  "  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void."  1 
The  evil  means  loss  but  not  necessarily  final  and 
absolute  loss,  for  character  is  not  yet  finally  deter- 

1  I  was  permanently  impressed  with  this  fact  when,  many  years 
ago,  I  worked  in  the  slums  of  a  Scottish  city. 
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mined  and  therefore  the  ultimate  issue  of  life  is  not 
determined.  If  the  moment  of  death  is  in  itself 
the  guillotine  which  lops  off  all  opportunity  and 
ends  all  probation  then  it  is  stronger  than  love  or 
grace,  and  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  shorten  the  opportunity  of  some  as 
compared  with  others  similarly  placed. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  has  come  forcibly 
home  to  us  amid  the  carnage  of  war.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  those  whose  opportunity  has  been 
suddenly  closed  because  they  placed  their  bodies 
as  a  bulwark  in  defence  of  our  homes  and  our 
freedom,  in  defence  too  of  Christian  civilization 
against  a  cultured,  but  cruel,  paganism  ?  We  have, 
for  reasons  given,  put  aside  the  two  extreme  views, 
(i)  that  they  are  for  ever  lost  if  they  have  not  already 
"  truly  come  unto  Christ,"  and  (2)  that  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice  wipes  out  all  past  evil,  and  ensures 
them  an  entrance  upon  eternal  bliss.  Yet  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  these  brave  young  lives  have  gone 
out  like  a  candle  in  the  wind. 

"  The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

On  the  principles  laid  down  in  preceding  pages, 
and  based  upon  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  it  must 
be  evident  that  every  man  carries  over  with  him  the 
character  he  has  formed,  or  rather  is  in  process 
of  forming,  in  this  world.  It  is  a  mixed  character, 
neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  but  for  those 
who  have  truly  come  unto  Christ  its  direction  is 
already  and  finally  determined,  and  the  clearer 
vision  of  Christ  will  turn  it  wholly  unto  Him.  For 
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those  whose  attitude  to  God  in  Christ  is  not  finally 
determined  the  possibility  must  still  be  theirs  of 
the  good  in  them  answering  to  the  appeal  of  Christ, 
for  apart  from  Him  no  man  can  be  saved  or  lost. 
Now  the  very  fact  of  a  man  being  willing  to  sacrifice 
all,  even  life  itself,  for  a  good  so  great  and  a  cause 
so  noble  indicates  a  moral  advance  of  a  very  real 
nature  which  is  an  addition  to  character  Godwards. 
"  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save."  The 
spirit  of  sacrifice  in  a  great  cause  has  had  an  immedi 
ate  effect  upon  character  and  added  a  higher  moral 
value  to  such  lives,  so  that  he  has  "  passed  over  " 
at  a  higher  moral  worth  than  he  would  likely 
have  acquired  through  many  years,  or  possibly 
ever  otherwise  have  attained.1  On  that  higher 
level  to  which  his  life  has  reached  by  its  very  response 
to  duty's  call  he  has  it  in  him  the  readier  to  respond 
to  the  message  and  vision  of  Christ,  so  that  of 
him  it  is  true, 

"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it." 

The  moral  value,  the  gold  of  life,  may  yet  be  coined 
into  the  currency  of  heaven  in  the  mint  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  heard  but  for 
selfish  reasons  refused  so  great  a  call  has  thereby 
lowered  his  moral  worth  and  lives  thereafter  on  a 
lower  moral  level  (even  though  not  outwardly 
apparent)  from  which  it  will  be  hard  to  recover 
him.  "  Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for  our 
individual  selves."  2  Surely  we  are  not  shut  in  to 

1  I  have  repeatedly  heard  newly  enlisted  men  express  this  sense 
of  moral  worth  by  saying,  "  I  feel  I  have  recovered  my  manhood." 

2  George  Eliot. 
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the  agonizing  thought  that  a  young  man  has  lost 
opportunities  of  being  eternally  saved  because  he 
laid  down  his  life  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country's  freedom,  while  the  selfish  shirker 
who  stayed  comfortably  at  home  gets  a  hundred 
additional  chances  in  the  years  to  come,  ere  he  too 
goes  the  way  of  all  the  earth  ?  Be  sure  that  God 
is  never  less  just  on  the  other  side  of  death  than  He 
is  on  this  side,  and  we  can  never  rightly  speak  of  the 
reality  of  judgment  till  we  give  full  play  to  the 
reality  of  love. 

This  implies  that  the  grace  of  God  will  never  cease 
to  operate  so  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of 
good  overcoming  evil  in  a  man's  life,  and  that  the 
undeveloped  good  will  have  a  chance  of  growing 
into  a  fixed  character.  There  must  be  either 
development  or  degeneration,  but  in  any  case  it  is 
not  assumed  that  character  suddenly  becomes 
fixed  by  the  disastrous  course  of  a  sniper's  bullet 
through  our  physical  organism.  Death  introduces 
us  into  new  conditions,  but  these  conditions  will 
not  be  a  denial  of  the  God  revealed  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  we  have  no  valid  grounds  for  believing 
that  there  is  this  supposed  sudden  cessation  of 
the  divine  effort  of  love  to  save.  A  Scottish 
"  Paraphrase "  which  I  learned  in  my  boyhood 
says  : 

"  As  long  as  life  its  term  extends, 
Hope's  blest  dominion  never  ends, 
For  while  the  lamp  holds  on  to  burn, 
The  greatest  sinner  may  return." 

We  all  rejoice  in  this  hope,  and  the  prospect  it 
opens  up  cheers  us  through  laborious  days  of  toil 
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amid  sin  and  misery.  But  we  are  assured  that  at 
the  moment  of  death  hope  is  extinguished  and 
darkness  falls,  for,  as  the  same  Paraphrase  goes  on 
to  say  in  a  later  verse, 

"  In  the  cold  grave  to  which  we  haste, 
There  are  no  acts  of  pardon  past : 
But  fixed  the  doom  of  all  remains, 
And  everlasting  silence  reigns." 

It  can  only  be  so  on  the  ground  that  God  has  set 
an  arbitrary  limit  to  His  mercy,  that  He  has  issued 
to  the  Race  an  ultimatum  which  expires  at  a  fixed 
time.  Yet  this  is  not  the  God  made  known  in  the 
Bible,  for  even  in  the  Old  Testament  where  we  have 
threatenings  of  God's  anger  and  prophecies  of 
disastrous  consequence  to  a  perverse  Israel,  repent 
ance  finds  grace  waiting  on  the  altar  steps,  and 
prophets  are  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  reality  of  this 
divine  attitude  that  they  boldly  say,  "  The  Lord  will 
repent  Him  of  the  evil  which  He  hath  pronounced 
against  you"  (Jer.  xxvi.  I3).1  The  marvellous 
patience  of  God,  His  yearning  love,  His  refusal  to 
give  up  Israel  to  its  own  evil  ways,  His  readiness 
to  meet  more  than  half-way  every  penitent  return, 
this  is  the  God  we  have  learned  to  know  through 
His  prophets  and  seen  in  His  Son.  His  anger 
is  "  but  for  a  moment,"  while  "  His  mercy  endureth 
forever."  Traditional  eschatology  draws  a  sharp 
line  and  says  that  on  the  other  side  of  death  we  shall 
meet  another  kind  of  God — a  God  of  undiluted 
wrath — if  we  have  not  made  our  peace  with  Him 
here.  In  a  moment  the  God,  gracious,  loving, 

1  Similar  language  is  familiar  in  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 
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merciful,  becomes  the  stern  unrelenting  Judge  in 
whom  mercy  would  be  weakness,  and  concerning 
whom  we  should  have  to  transpose  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  and  say  :  "  His  mercy  is  but  for  a  moment 
while  His  anger  endureth  forever."  Here  and  now 
we  know  something  of  God's  judgment  as  of  His 
mercy,  yet  even  His  judgments  are  "  that  they  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  and  therefore  the 
Psalmist  can  say  :  "I  will  sing  of  mercy  and 
judgment,"  for  in  all  things  God  is  seeking  the 
good  of  men.  He  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  forever,"  for  with  Him  "is  no  variableness 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  Christian  faith,  know 
ing  this,  can  feel  some  assurance  that  this  side  or 
the  other  side  of  death  (which  is  all  one  to  God) 
cannot  alter  His  desire  nor  His  endeavour  to  save 
so  long  as  there  is  any  good  in  man  which  can  be 
kindled  into  flame. 

It  may  be  said,  even  if  God  be  willing  and 
ready  to  forgive,  what  ground  have  we  for  believing 
that  any  possibility  of  repentance  remains  in  man 
once  death  has  shepherded  him  to  new  country  ? 
But  God  is  more  than  "  willing  and  ready."  As  we 
know  Him  He  does  not  passively  wait  for  the 
sinner's  return  ;  He  "  sent  "  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  save  the  world  (John  iii.  17),  He  is  the  moving 
power  whose  love  "  hath  broken  every  barrier 
down,"  and  traditionalism  has  to  commit  itself  to 
the  startling  conclusion  that  all  this  activity  of  God 
suddenly  ceases,  stopped  by  a  microbe  in  the  blood 
or  a  bullet  in  the  brain,  though  it  is  hard  to  con 
ceive  on  what  principle  or  by  what  authority  so 
tremendous  an  assertion  is  made.  Further,  it 
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involves  a  limited  idea  of  the  significance  of  Christ's 
great  act  in  becoming  incarnate  and  in  being  "  made 
a  curse  for  us  "  that  He  might  redeem  us  to  God. 
The  incarnation  and  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
is  an  act  of  God  so  far-reaching  that  its  "  breadth 
and  length  and  height  and  depth  "  are  utterly 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp, 
but  at  least  we  may  warrantably  feel  that  any  limits 
placed  upon  it  do  less  than  justice  to  "  the  riches 
of  His  glory."  No  man  perhaps  had  a  greater 
sense  of  this  than  the  Apostle  Paul  who  in  the  light 
of  Christ  looked  out  upon  a  shoreless  sea  and  saw 
all  creation  finding  its  goal  in  the  victory  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Jesus.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
Pauline  teaching  which  Dr.  Orr  expresses  when 
he  says  :  '  The  scope  of  God's  purpose  is  not 
confined  to  this  little  planet,  but  embraces  all  the 
realms  of  creation.  The  incarnation  is  not  a  fact 
the  significance  of  which  is  confined  to  earth.  The 
Scriptures  do  not  so  represent  it,  but  seek  rather  to 
impress  us  with  the  thought  of  how  wide  this  purpose 
of  God  is,  how  extensive  in  its  sweep,  how  far- 
reaching  in  its  issues.  It  presents  us  with  a  plan 
the  magnitude  of  which  soars  beyond  our  powers 
of  belief."  J  If  this  be  so,  if  the  coming  of  God 
in  human  flesh  and  the  work  He  did  on  earth  be  not 
confined  to  earth  but  "  embraces  all  the  realms  of 
creation,"  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  principle 
it  ceases  to  be  operative  with  those  who,  ethically 
immature  and  indefinite  in  character,  have  passed 
from  one  sphere  of  God's  universe  to  another.  That 
work  of  Christ  is  primarily  redemptive,  a  work  of 

1  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  Wotld,  p.  237. 
y 
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reconciliation  to  God,  and  no  bounds  which  are 
merely  of  space  or  time  can  be  set  to  it.  He  is 
"  the  Author  of  an  eternal  salvation  "  (Heb.  v.  9). 
On  the  traditional  doctrine  the  probation  of  man 
ends  at  death,  but  it  can  only  so  end  because  either 
(i)  God  the  Father  is  unwilling  to  proceed  further  ; 
or  (2)  Christ's  reconciling  work  is  not  operative 
through  "  all  the  realms  of  creation,"  for  one  part 
and  one  section  of  humanity  pass  out  of  its  range 
by  reason  of  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  organism  ; 
or  (3)  because  repentance  is  impossible  once  the 
spirit  of  man  has  separated  itself  from  the  body  of 
flesh.  The  first  two  statements  are  so  utterly 
unchristian  that  one  need  not  even  deny  them.  The 
third  is  probably  that  which  traditionalism  would 
cling  to.  In  reply  we  may  note  that  this  makes 
repentance  dependent  on  association  with  the 
material  body,  possible  so  long  as  the  body  endures 
but  not  after  its  dissolution,  which  would  be 
very  strange  doctrine  to  find  a  place  in  orthodox 
Christianity.  If  anything  one  might  suppose  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  repent  out  of  that  body  wherein 
the  law  of  our  members  wars  against  the  law  of  our 
minds  (Rom.  vii.  23),  though  the  writer  would  not 
care  to  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  man  carries  with  him 
the  burden  of  an  evil  past,  and  that  is  a  serious 
handicap.  The  main  point  is  that  repentance  is 
not  physically  but  ethically  conditioned,  even  though 
the  physical  part  of  us  may  complicate  the  ethical 
problem.  Repentance  is  "  a  change  of  mind," 
and  that  that  which  is  possible  at  any  moment  up 
to  death  should  become  impossible  when  the  physical 
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organ  of  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  though  the  mind 
has  lost  none  of  its  powers,  seems  too  incredible 
for  belief.  Is  it  true  that  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man, 
his  Ego,  retains  consciousness,  can  experience  joy 
or  sorrow,  can  think  and  feel  and  will,  can  in  short 
do  everything,  even  regret  its  own  folly,  but  can 
never  repent  ?  If  repentance  is  possible  at  any 
earthly  stage  of  an  evil  life,  if  notwithstanding  a 
life-time  of  wrong-doing  the  soul  can  put  forth 
its  recuperative  powers  even  when  physical  vitality 
is  ebbing  away,  and  at  such  a  moment,  in  a  great 
act  of  repentance  and  faith,  turn  to  God,  why  should 
we  conclude  that  on  the  other  side  of  death  the  soul 
can  exercise  all  its  functions  except  this  one  ?  To 
deprive  man  of  this  possibility  so  long  as  he  remains 
a  self-conscious,  self-determining  being  is  to  make 
him  less  and  other  than  man.  For  such  a  being 
free-will  no  longer  exists,  and  thus,  on  the  traditional 
view,  the  "  dignity  "  of  man,  of  which  Dr.  Salmond 
and  others  write  so  forcibly,  is  lost,  and  the  sinner 
sinks  at  once  to  a  non-human  level.  To  say  that 
God  always  desires  the  return  of  the  sinner,  and 
that  the  sinner  retains  the  capacity  for  repentance 
but  will  never  exercise  it,  is  a  negative  dogmatism 
which  no  man  and  no  creed  has  the  right  to  assert. 
In  conclusion,  if  the  traditional  view  is  to  main 
tain  itself  it  involves  the  following  negations  :  (i) 
that  God  does  not  desire  and  consequently  does  not 
seek  the  salvation  of  sinners  beyond  the  moment 
of  death  ;  (2)  that  the  love  of  God  as  expressed  in 
Christ's  Incarnation  and  Atonement  cannot  follow 
the  sinner  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  the  grave  ; 
(3)  that  the  spirit  of  man,  possessing  all  the  functions 
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of  personality,  including  that  of  moral  distinctions, 
is  yet  incapable  of  repentance  once  it  has  parted 
from  the  material  body.  No  one  of  these  denials 
can  be  made  without  involving  the  other  two,  but 
they  are  negations  which  the  Church  can  no  longer 
even  permit  to  be  assumed  as  sanctioned  by  her 
authority.  If  this  be  so,  the  Church  must  either 
adopt  a  position  of  practical  nescience,  leaving 
the  sorrowful  without  guidance,  and  spiritism  their 
inevitable  refuge,  or  she  must  recast  her  eschatology 
in  a  form  more  consistent  with  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  God,  and  the  revelation  and  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  question  of  the  future  life  and  final 
destiny  we  must  think  out  afresh  with  courage 
of  faith  and  reverence  of  spirit,  not  presuming  to 
utter  all  the  secrets  of  the  other  world  but  believing 
that  "  we  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  ; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts  "  (2  Peter 
i.  19). 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SUMMATION 

WHAT  has  been  written  in  the  foregoing  pages  has 
one  unifying  principle  running  through  it,  namely, 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  God  applied  to  the 
mysteries  of  death  and  beyond.  Possibly  the  chief 
value  of  this  book  lies  in  giving  unity  to  our  thoughts 
on  immortality  and  the  future  life  by  bringing  out 
the  consistency  with  which  the  Bible,  in  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  bases  its  hope  not  upon  the 
nature  of  man  but  on  the  nature  and  character  of 
God,  and  His  consequent  relation  to  man.  It  was 
the  growing  sense  of  what  God  is  which  lifted  the 
minds  of  the  Biblical  writers  above  and  beyond  the 
earth,  and  carried  them  with  holy  confidence  into  the 
world  beyond,  until  at  last  that  faith,  strengthening 
its  wings  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  passed  into 
clear  vision  and  triumphant  assurance  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  We  have  seen  how  this  faith  operated 
in  the  growing  dawn  of  Old  Testament  religion, 
but  only  when  He  came  Who  is  the  very  image  of 
God  could  the  clarion  note  ring  out,  "  we  know  that 
if  the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be  dissolved 
we  have  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not  made 
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with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  and  so  are  willing 
rather  to  be  "  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  at 
home  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  v.  i,  8).     The  Bible 
knows   nothing  of  an   argument  for  immortality  ; 
it  knows  only  a  faith  which  looked  into  the  future 
in  light  of  its  knowledge  of  God.     What  it  saw 
called  forth  the  victor's  song  that  neither  death  nor 
life  things  present  or  things  to  come  "  shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  "  (Rom.  viii.  39).      This  is  none 
other,   though  with   clearer  vision,   than   the  faith 
of  the  early  Psalmist,  "  God  will  redeem  my  life 
from  the  power  of  Sheol,  for  He  shall  receive  me  " 
(Ps.  xlix.    15).     The  eschatology  of  the  Bible,  so 
far  as  it  is  not  Canaanitish,  is  just  its  doctrine  of 
God   breaking   the   bounds   of  earth   and   passing 
out  to  the  regions  beyond.     Operating  with  such 
a  principle  it  inevitably  followed  that  immortality 
is    morally   conditioned,    it   rests    upon    an    ethical 
relation  of  the  soul  to  God.      If  immortality  is  in 
God,   "Who    only    hath    immortality,"    then    our 
enjoyment  of  it  must  depend  upon  our  relation  to 
Him,  mediated  in  Jesus  Christ.     The  writer  believes 
that  where  traditional  eschatology  has  gone  astray 
it  has   been   due   to   forgetfulness   of  this   Biblical 
principle,  which  indeed  is  the  only  sound  principle 
in  every  branch  of  theology.      It  was  the  dominant 
idea  in  the  theology  of  John  Calvin,  though  Calvin 
conceived   of  God  too   exclusively  as   Will   rather 
than  as  revealed  in  the  person  and  consciousness  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  eighteenth  century  that  doctrine 
of    God    became    increasingly    metaphysical    and 
correspondingly    less    religious,    and    it    was    the 
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reaction  from  this  which  found  its  ablest  and  most 
vigorous  exponent  in  Albrecht  Ritschl  whose 
theology  became  really  an  anthropology  and  pro 
foundly  influenced  theological  thought  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Calvin's  principle  is  the  only  sure  road,  but  we 
must  see  to  it  that  we  learn  to  know  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  deduce  God  by  a  logical 
process,  and  then  proceed  to  deduce  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world  from  the  sum  of  these  logical 
conclusions,  is  to  lose  touch  with  the  faith  of  the 
Bible  where  God  is  not  at  the  end  of  an  argument 
but  at  the  beginning  of  all  reasoning.  He  is  not 
a  discovered  God  but  a  self-revealed  God.  He  is 
discovered  to  us  not  by  us,  and  we  of  to-day 
either  know  God  in  Christ  Jesus  or  we  do  not  know 
Him  at  all.  It  was  in  light  of  this  growing  revelation 
of  God  that  Israel  arrived  at  its  hope  of  immortality, 
and  in  that  light  too,  now  the  noon-day  sun  of  the 
Incarnate  One,  that  the  New  Testament  Church 
could  say  that  "  to  die  is  gain,"  for  He  "  hath 
abolished  death  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gospel."  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  to  say  that  the  Bible  recognises 
no  other  immortality  than  this  blessed  experience 
of  being  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  This,  and  this 
only,  is  eternal  life,  the  resurrection  life,  and  there 
fore  we  can  confidently  assert  that  immortality  as 
the  Bible  understands  it  is  conditional  upon  a  right 
relation  to  God.  It  is  equally  true  to  say  that  the 
Bible  gives  no  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  for 
any  member  of  the  human  race  the  mere  dissolution 
of  the  bodily  organism  carries  with  it  the  extinction 
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of  personality.  Scripture  recognises  that  man  is 
a  spiritual  being  and  belongs  to  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe.  He  has  been  made  for  immortality. 
That  is  his  true  destiny  and  therefore  he  has  in 
him  the  potentiality  of  immortality  as  a  member 
of  the  moral  order,  but  the  realisation  of  it  is  dependent 
upon  his  fulfilling  his  place  in  that  moral  order.  He 
exists  by  virtue  of  his  relation  to  God  and  therefore 
the  question  of  existence  is  not  determined  by  his 
relation  to  his  physical  organism,  while  his  definite 
relation  to  God,  which  is  essentially  a  moral  relation, 
may  not  be  determined  on  this  side  of  death,  for  he 
may  not  have  truly  met  and  seen  Him  who  is 
only  truly  seen  in  Christ  Jesus.  Man's  kinship 
is  with  the  immortals,  but  it  lies  with  himself,  though 
not  wholly  by  himself,  "  to  make  his  calling  and 
election  sure."  Herein  is  the  urgency  of  the 
Gospel  call  and  the  reality  of  the  risk-  of  missing 
the  divine  destiny,  the  gracious  purpose  of  God. 
On  such  lines  we  regain  that  sense  of  urgency 
which  throbs  throughout  the  Bible,  an  urgency 
which  traditional  eschatology  once  had  but  has  now 
lost,  and  which  universalism  can  never  recover. 
Man,  left  to  himself  and  now  burdened  with  an 
evil  nature,  would  go  down  to  destruction,  but  into 
our  humanity  came  the  Son  of  God  not  only  to  show 
us  the  way  to  the  Father  but  to  bring  us  there.  If 
the  need  had  not  been  urgent  there  would  be  no 
cradle  of  Bethlehem  and  no  Cross  of  Calvary.  We 
miss  all,  even  life  itself,  when  we  count  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing. 

This  purpose  of  God  expressed  in  the  coming 
of  Christ  is  not  merely  individual.      Its  aim  is  a 
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community  for  God,  a  Kingdom  of  God  wherein 
mankind  shall  worship  and  serve  Him.  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  taking  to  Him  our  human  nature, 
having  entered  the  lists  against  the  power  of  evil, 
will  and  must  come  forth  as  Conqueror.  The 
defeat  of  evil  and  the  victory  of  God  must  be  mani 
fest,  and  it  cannot  be  so  apart  from  Him  through 
whom  alone  victory  is  possible.  The  King  and 
the  Kingdom  cannot  be  parted,  for  it  is  His  Kingdom. 
The  victory  is  not  the  victory  of  the  Kingdom  but 
of  the  King,  and  because  it  is  His  power  which 
issues  in  final  victory  so  His  presence  (Trapovo-ia) 
will  be  made  the  manifestation  of  it.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Second  Advent  does  not  rest  upon  any  theory 
of  an  evolutionary  process,  but  upon  faith  in  the 
activity  of  God.  God's  purpose  for  men  had  been 
revealed  as  truly  gracious,  and  when  that  purpose 
would  have  been  defeated  by  the  evil  of  men's  own 
hearts  God  took  further  steps,  nay  the  furthest 
step,  He  sent  His  beloved  Son.  Having  done  so 
it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  God  would  not 
win  through.  Faith  in  God  demanded  such  a 
victory  as  would  make  clear  the  final  defeat  of  evil. 
This  faith  and  its  necessary  association  with  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  heart  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Parousia.  That  doctrine  is  in  danger  of 
being  discredited  by  those  who  mix  it  up  with 
details  of  a  millennial  reign  on  earth,  drawn  from 
unhistorical  interpretation  of  the  two  apocalyptic 
books  of  the  Bible,  "  Daniel,"  and  "  Revelation," 
and  by  an  indefensible  literalism  and  a  perverted 
chronological  ingenuity.  Partly,  though  not  wholly, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  the  Church  is  ceasing  to 
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say,  "  watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  ceasing  to 
look  for  the  dawning  of  "  the  brightness  of  His 
Coming,"  ceasing  to  look  to  God,  and  trusting  in 
human  development  to  bring  that  which  can  only 
be  from  God.  The  faith  which  clung  to  this  hope 
was  the  faith  which  believed  that  what  was  impossible 
for  man  would  be  made  possible  by  God.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  visualise  to  ourselves  the  form  of  that 
coming,  for  the  form  of  representation  in  the  New 
Testament  is  borrowed  from  older  literature.  What 
is  of  faith  is  that  the  completion  of  God's  Kingdom  on 
earth,  which  will  also  be  the  day  of  its  consummation, 
will  in  a  unique  way  be  associated  with  such  a 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God  and  Son 
of  Man,  that  it  will  be  known  as  His  doing  and 
due  to  His  personal  presence.  This  faith  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  it  had  His  authority.  It  is  essentially 
a  faith  in  God  as  the  decisive  moral  force  in  the  universe. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  moving  to  a  definite 
goal.  God  is  in  that  history  now,  and  some  day 
He  will,  in  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  reveal  Himself  as 
Alpha  and  Omega.  The  Christian  hope  of  the 
Second  Advent  is  not  a  shallow  optimism  that  "  all 
will  be  well."  It  has  a  profound  sense  of  the  power 
of  evil  but  a  profounder  sense  of  the  power  and 
grace  of  God,  believing  that  at  last  "  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  "  will  become  "  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 

As  for  those  who  have  departed  or  may  depart  this 
life  in  faith-union  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
become  thus  in  reality  "  the  children  of  God " 
(John  i.  12),  they  are  for  this  very  reason  with  God 
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in  joy  and  peace,  "  at  home  with  the  Lord.  We 
gladly  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  emphatic 
assertion  of  this  in  "  orthodox "  creeds,  though 
we  think  there  is  inconsistency  in  the  way  orthodoxy 
hesitates  to  assert,  where  it  does  not  actually  deny, 
the  possession  of  a  resurrection  body,  the  "  spiritual 
body  "  of  which  Paul  speaks,  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  Last  Day.  Had  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  the  past  clearly  grasped  the  joyous 
assurance  of  Paul  it  would  never  have  lent  itself  to 
the  idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit  waiting  for  an 
organism  fitting  its  life  in  the  spiritual  world.  With 
out  its  "  spiritual  body  "  the  soul  cannot  enter  upon 
the  reality  and  fullness  of  immortality.  There  is 
evidence  in  his  epistles  that  St.  Paul's  own  mind 
was  gradually  reaching  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Christian's  life  on  the  other  side  of 
death,  and  it  was  indeed  a  glorious  vision  which  was 
flashing  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  his  heart.  He 
carried  with  him  into  his  Christian  faith  many 
ideas  of  his  Jewish  theology,  for  he  was  a  trained 
theologian  of  the  School  of  Gamaliel,  and  though 
he  quickly  rid  himself  of  any  idea  of  a  material 
resurrection  it  is  far  from  evident  that  he  ever 
deliberately  discarded  the  Jewish  conception  of  a 
resurrection  at  the  Last  Day,  for  his  mind  was  more 
taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the  near  coming  of 
Christ  which  would  mean  transformation,  the 
mortal  swallowed  up  in  immortality,  rather  than 
resurrection  in  the  Jewish  sense.  Yet  unquestion 
ably  his  own  faith,  which  scorned  the  idea  of  a 
disembodied  ("  naked ")  spirit,  necessitated  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  spiritual  body.  Paul 
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had  no  craze  for  meticulous  consistency  of  language, 
or  even  in  ideas,  and  indeed  we  ourselves  go  on 
speaking  of  "the  resurrection  of  the  body";  yet, 
if  interrogated,  very  few  Christians  will  say  that 
they  believe  that  "  the  body "  (which  can  only 
mean  the  body  we  now  possess)  will  come  up  again 
from  the  grave.  The  resurrection  doctrine  to 
which  Paul,  as  a  Pharisee,  was  heir  was  intimately 
related  to  and  indeed  arose  out  of  the  Jewish  belief 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  it 
did  not  fit  the  more  spiritual  type  of  Christian  faith 
of  which  Paul  himself  is  the  greatest  exponent. 
That  new  faith,  assured  as  it  was  of  the  immediacy  of 
the  soul's  dwelling  with  God,  implied  not  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  but  a  resurrection  body, 
the  gift  of  God,  so  that  instead  of  speaking  of  "  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  "  it  would  be  better  to 
use  the  Scripture  phrase  "  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead."  As  Salmond  acknowledges,  though 
he  tries  to  avoid  the  plain  meaning,  "What  can  be 
in  view  here  but  the  resurrection-body  in  the  complete 
ness  of  the  superiority  and  the  permanence  in  which 
it  contrasts  with  the  failing,  transient  body  of  earth  ? 
The  idea  of  an  interim  body,  with  qualities  inter 
mediate  between  the  earthly  body  and  the  glorified 
body,  is,  as  Meyer  justly  observes,  something 
entirely  strange  to  the  New  Testament." 1  The 
resurrection  remains  a  very  real  part  of  the  Chris 
tian's  experience  to  which,  with  Paul,  we  pray  to 
attain  (Phil.  iii.  1 1),  and  viewed  thus  it  can  be 
rationally  apprehended.  Because  it  is  a  rising 

1  Christian    Doctrine    of    Immortality,    p.    567.     (Italics    are    the 
author's.) 
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from  the  dead  to  the  fullness  of  life  with  God,  to 
the  vision  glorious  and  the  communion  unbroken, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  experience  can  only  come  to 
those  who  have  "  received  the  adoption  of  sons  " 
(Gal.  iv.  6).  If  "  resurrection  "  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  New  Testament  as  synonymous  with  "  im 
mortality  "  this  does  not  imply  that  we  can  drop 
the  former  and  adhere  only  to  the  latter,  for  the 
synonym  is  permissible  as  the  part  for  the  whole, 
resurrection  being  the  necessary  accompaniment 
of  immortality.  We  rise  by  virtue  of  the  immortal 
(eternal)  life  which  Christ  has  given  us.  "  Resur 
rection  "  has  specific  reference  to  that  experience 
which  belongs  to  the  change  from  this  earthly 
sphere  to  the  heavenly,  and  the  necessary  gain  of 
a  "  body  "  as  a  means  of  self-expression  in  that  new 
sphere.  In  view  of  what  has  been  set  forth  in  this 
volume  as  the  Christian  eschatology  the  question 
inevitably  arises,  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  who 
have  passed  over  without  yet  having  "  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption  "  (Rom.  viii.  15)  ?  We  can 
say  no  more  than  the  Bible  says  or  clearly  implies, 
and  that  is  very  little.  What  it  has  to  say  of  such 
is  mostly  negative.  It  would  appear  that  Paul 
contented  himself  with  the  general  idea,  carried 
over  from  his  Jewish  faith,  that  such  passed  into 
that  abode  of  shades  (Sheol)  where  there  was  no 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  the  "  outer  darkness  " 
which  knew  not  the  joy  of  the  Lord  nor  the  blessed 
ness  of  communion,  and  where  "  destruction  "  was 
the  fate  of  those  who  continued  in  wickedness. 
He  never  touched  upon  the  question  of  the  nature 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul  which  had  not  made 
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peace  with  God,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  New 
Testament  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  such 
souls  are  wholly  disembodied  spirits,  for  in  every 
condition  the  spirit  of  man  will  have  some  means 
of  self-expression,  however  poor,  miserable,  and 
disastrous  the  life  may  be.1  But  it  is  not  the 
"  resurrection  body,"  which  is  the  gift  of  God, 
capable  of  entering  into  the  blessed  life  of  the 
heavenly  home,  the  garment  of  light  of  which 
i  Enoch  speaks.  We  have  seen  reason  however 
to  believe  that  many  of  these,  "  born  out  of  due 
time,"  may  yet  attain,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
to  the  adoption  of  God  and  rise  from  the  dead  to  the 
higher  and  heavenly  life,  being  fitted  for  that  life 
in  "  body  "  as  they  become  fitted  in  spirit. 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  view  presented  in 
these  pages  encourages  prayers  for  the  departed. 
Whether  the  view  set  forth  be  in  the  main  right 
or  wrong  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  its 
accord  with  the  revelation  of  God  given  us  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  not  prejudiced  by  some  other 
matter  of  subordinate  importance  which,  through 
its  perversion  by  Romanism,  worked  so  disastrously 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  discussion  of 
the  question  does  not  lie  within  the  writer's  purpose 
and  it  cannot  be  adequately  dealt  with  in  a  closing 
paragraph.  The  Bible  is  wholly  silent  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure  to  adopt 
into  the  worship  of  the  Church  a  practice  which 
can  claim  no  authority  from  Holy  Scripture  or  from 

1  Canon  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that  "  they  become 
disembodied  spirits."  (Sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
1917.) 
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the  apostolic  Church.  What  authority  the  practice 
may  obtain  from  later  Fathers  of  the  Church  can  be 
no  warrant  for  those  to  whom  the  inspired  Word  of 
God  is  "  the  rule  of  faith  and  life."  Our  work,  our 
ministry,  our  intercession,  has  to  do  with  those  in 
the  same  sphere  of  existence  as  ourselves,  where 
alone  we  can  act  intelligently.  All  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation,  Episcopal  or  Presbyterial, 
rejected  the  practice  of  Rome,  not  merely  as  a 
reaction  from  Rome's  doctrine  of  Purgatory  but 
because  there  was  found  no  Scriptural  warrant 
for  such  an  exercise  as  one  of  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  We  believe  the  Church  of  the  Reform 
ation  took  a  wise  and  right  line  in  doing  so.  When 
we  bless  God  for  "  all  Thy  servants  departed  this 
life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear,  beseeching  Thee  to  give 
us  grace  so  to  follow  their  good  examples,  that 
with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  Thy  Heavenly 
Kingdom,"  1  this  is  thanksgiving  for  those  departed 
in  the  faith  and  intercession  for  ourselves,  and  I 
know  of  no  Protestant  Church  which  does  not 
pray  a  similar  prayer.  Even  among  those  in  the 
Anglican  Church  who  favour  prayers  for  the  dead 
these  prayers  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  confined  to 
"  the  blessed  dead,"  that  they  may  go  on  increasing 
in  grace  and  glory,  though  it  can  hardly  be  averred 
that  they  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  heavenly  home 
stand  in  urgent  need  of  our  prayers.  Much  more 
comforting  and  strengthening  to  us  is  the  legitimate 
thought  that  they  who  we  believe  still  love  us 
and  therefore  are  interested  in  us  and  who  can  know 
our  conditions  as  we  cannot  know  theirs,  pray  for  us. 

1  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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We  are  "  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  "  who  recognise  that  we  and  they  are 
one  in  endeavour  towards  the  goal,  "  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  "  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Kingdom.  We,  still  in  the  arena, 
"  faint  yet  pursuing,"  need  their  prayers  as  they  do 
not  need  ours,  and  I  gratefully  and  reverently 
believe  that  many  a  blessing  and  good  comes  to  us 
through  the  intercession  and  loving  ministry  of 
our  dear  and  saintly  departed. 

The  mind  of  the  ordinary  man,  so  far  as  it  has 
interest  in  this  subject  at  all,  is  concerned  not  with 
the  "  blessed  dead  "  but  with  those  who  may  not 
be  of  their  number.  But  if  we  pray  at  all  it 
ought  to  be  intelligent  prayer,  and  therefore  we 
could  only  pray  for  any  individual  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  died  without  repentance  and  without  faith 
in  God.  There  are  such,  but  who  are  we  to  say 
that  so  and  so  is  of  the  number  ?  What  do  we  know 
of  the  inward  and  secret  relation  of  a  soul  to  God,  or 
of  what  passages  between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour 
may  have  taken  place  even  in  the  mortal  hour  of 
death  ?  The  penitent  thief  upon  the  Cross  is 
evidence  to  all  ages  that  the  gate  of  heaven  is  ever 
open.  At  the  most  any  such  prayer  can  only  be  of 
the  most  general  kind.  It  seems  to  me  therefore 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  warrant  from  Scripture, 
and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  actual  condition  of  those 
who  have  passed  over,  we  may  well  rest  in  the 
practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  thanking  God 
for  "  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labours  rest," 
and  leaving  all  others  to  the  Sovereignty  of  God, 
which  is  the  Sovereignty  of  infinite  and  redeeming 
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love.  But  if  any  heart,  in  love  and  faith  yet  under 
a  sense  of  grief  and  burden,  feels  that  it  wants  to 
speak  with  the  Father  in  Heaven  concerning  those 
who  have  passed  within  the  veil,  no  man  and  no 
Church  should  deny  to  such  the  right  to  say  to  God 
all  that  is  in  their  heart.  That  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  child  to  his  father,  and  not  least  of 
the  children  of  God  to  their  Father  in  Heaven. 

And  here  we  leave  the  questions  which  have 
engaged  our  attention,  the  whence  and  the  whither 
of  human  life,  sure  at  least  of  God  and  of  His  purpose 
for  men  ;  blessing  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  according  to  His  great  mercy 
begat  us  again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away  "  (i  Peter  i.  3).  We  look  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  and  we  see  there  the  footprints  of  the 
Master  who  hath  passed  that  way  and  annexed  it  to 
His  own  Kingdom  of  love  ;  we  look  across  the 
valley  and  up  to  the  hills  of  the  land  of  Beulah,  seen 
though  they  may  be  with  vision  imperfect,  yet  clear 
enough  to  distinguish  Him  who  was  dead  and  is 
alive  for  ever  more,  "  holding  the  keys  that  unlock 
death  and  Hades  "  (Rev.  i.  18);  and  we  know  that 
"  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

"  From  morn  to  eve  they  struggled — Life  and  Death. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  in  mirth 
Contended,  and  as  foes  of  equal  worth, 
So  firm  their  feet,  so  undisturbed  their  breath. 
But  when  the  sharp  red  sun  cut  through  its  sheath 
Of  western  clouds,  I  saw  the  brown  arms'  girth 
Tighten  and  bear  that  radiant  form  to  earth, 
And  suddenly  both  fell  upon  the  heath, 
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And  then  the  wonder  came — for  when  I  fled 

To  where  those  great  antagonists  down  fell 

I  could  not  find  the  body  that  I  sought, 

And  when  and  where  it  went  I  could  not  tell, 

One  only  form  was  left  of  those  who  fought, 

The  long  dark  form  of  Death — and  it  was  dead."  1 

1  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
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